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WHAT DO YOU SEE 
a butterfly 


or a quarrel? 


It’s a matter of circumstance and 

how you use your talent. If you 

took the broad, relaxed view, it’s 
likely you saw the butterfly first. If your mind focused 
instantly, chances are you saw the silhouettes of two 
angry faces locked in a heated argument. 


However you approach a problem, as a banking execu- 
tive you can easily see over-all and detailed advantages 
of the IBM Proof Machine. The Proof Machine’s ability 
simultaneously to sort, list, prove and endorse provides 
expanding banking operations with speed, ease and 
accuracy—saving time and money. In addition, con- 
trol totals, accompanied by their detail listings, are pre- 
pared for as many as 32 distributions. 


This is why thousands of banks today use IBM Proof 
Machines to help solve modern growth problems. 


For full details, mail coupon for your free copy of “Th 
IBM Proof Machine for Distribution Control in Bank 


DATA 
DATA PROCESSING + ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS IBM PROCESSING 


MILITARY PRODUCTS + TIME EQUIPMENT 


International Business Machines Corporation 
Banking Department A57-a 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Gentlemen: Send FREE copy of The IBM Proof Machine 
for Distribution Control in Banks to: 
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THE HOME 
INSURANCE 
COMPAI 


JACK BENNY 


on the air... CBS RADIO 
every Sunday evening 7:00-7:30 (E.D.S.T.) 


Yes, The HOME INSURANCE COMPANY Benny show. The time: every Sunday evening 
—a leading protector of American homes and 7:00-7:30 (E.D.S.T.) on the CBS Radio 


the homes of American business and industry— network. 


is pleased to bring into your home a long-time yy TE H E H O M E WwW 


favorite of the airways, Jack Benny! 


FIRE e AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
millions of listeners of the ever-popular Jack Casualty Insurance «Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


And we would like to invite you to join the 
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FOREIGN 
BANKING 
SERVICE 


Collection 
Service 


\CORPORATE TRUST SERVICE 


Your ready reference 


TO COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


Our experience in practical and ‘efficient 
correspondent banking services would fill 
volumes—but it doesn’t come in books! 
This knowledge and skill is the founda- 
tion of our many valuable facilities — 
personalized for your special, individual 
requirements. 

Hundreds of banks across the country 
are served every day by the complete 


functions which we undertake for the 
advancement of your particular interests 
both here and abroad. 

Call on us for friendly help in any mat- 
ter where the quick, effective action of a 
New York bank can smooth the way for 
your major and minor transactions. 
You’ll appreciate our capable methods, 
our prompt response to your needs. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y., Rector 2-8900 
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Federal 
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Corporation 
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may Soon appear in banks 


With the coming of automation, the title “Electronics Director” may appear 
along with “Vice President,” “Cashier” and other key officers. But one thing not 
likely to change too much is the bank’s check. Coding with magnetic ink 

will adapt it to the new electronic machines. Meanwhile, protection 

against fraud and the safety customers have enjoyed for generations 

will be provided by La Monte Safety Paper. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LA MONTE NE W JERSEY 
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Just a Minute 


Convention 


Tae 83rd convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Septem- 
ber 22-25, came just too late for cov- 
erage in this issue, so we postpone 
our story until November. That num- 
ber will contain the news of the big 
meeting: pictures of new officers, 
reports of talks, sidelights. 

Meanwhile, our October pages are 
brightened by “Meet the New Presi- 
dent,” an informal sketch of Joseph 
C. Welman, president of the Bank of 
Kennett, Kennett, Mo. He’s now the 
A.B.A.’s head man. 


October 


J usT to keep you up with the pro- 
moters and their promotions, we re- 


Sooke 


2, 


mind that October brings Cheese 
Festival, Cranberry Time, Let’s Go 
Hunting, National Mirror Month, 
Rice Harvest Festival, and Sweetest 
Day. 


Unique? 


Tue New York Herald Tribune pub- 
lished a news picture of the intersec- 
tion of Fifth Avenue and 44th Street. 
At first glance — even at second — 
you’d say, “So what?” 

But the caption, of course, gave 
the reason: 

“World’s Only Crossroads With a 
Bank on Each Corner. There is one, 
and only one, crossroads of the world 
that boasts a bank on each of its four 
corners. It is at the intersection of 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street, New 


THIS MONTH’S COVER: 
MAIN STREET, U.S.A. 


President Welman stepping out of his 
bank at the corner of St. Francis and 
Main Streets. On page 40 there begins 
an article in which the new A.B.A. presi- 
dent expresses his views on a variety of 
current banking problems. (The cover 
picture and all those appearing in “Meet 
President Welman” were taken by Glenn 
Sexton) 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. L, No. 4. Published monthly 
ct 5601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1957 by American Bankers Asso- 
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Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Sub- 
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American Bankers Association disclaims responsi- 
bility for opinions expressed and statements made 
in articles published in this Journal. 


“If you think I’m going to go through 

this ridiculous routine every time I 

want money for a new hat, you’re 
crazy!”’ 


York.’’ The four are branches: Chase 
Manhattan on the northeast; Bankers 
Trust Company on the southeast; 
Guaranty Trust on the southwest; 
Bank of New York on the northwest. 

Now we're not trying to start a 
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Greater 
Operating 
Profits 


post-n-FiLe 


A variation of Post-To- 
Check adaptable to most 
present posting machines, 
and includes an item- 
posted ledger. This is 
another possibility to im- 
prove customer service 
and cut operating costs 
simultaneously. 


post-TO-CHECK 


A simplified system for 
handling checking ac- 
counts. Great savings in 
space, time and person- 
nel are assured results. 
Posting accuracy and 
audit control as never 
before. Hundreds of 
banks use it. 


3 Post-ALL 


Simplifies the installment 
loan procedure from appli- 
cation to collection. Spreads 
work load evenly through- 
out the month. Positive 
control of past due ac- 
counts, and automatic trial 
balance for audit control. 


post-To-SAVE 


contest er a controversy, but if any- 
body knows a town—his own or an- 
other—that can match this, well, 
here’s his opportunity to break into 
print. 

A note to BANKING, giving the 
particulars, will do it. 


Words 


A RECENT issue of Printer’s Ink, 
the advertising man’s magazine, pub- 
lished on its “After Hours’ page an 
article by George V. Christie, vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Arizona. Titled “The Power of 
Words,” it was a plea “for more 
adult thinking in our approach to 
the problem of advertising goods 
and services” and also “for a con- 
stant effort to improve our expert- 
ness with the tools of our trade.” 


Rubber Checks in Bolivia 


From Nicholas L. Deak, United’ 


States representative of the Bo- 
livian Banco Comercial Industrial. 
comes this interesting note: 

“If a bank in Bolivia is obliged 
to ‘bounce’ a check due to insuffi- 
cient funds, the occurrence must be 
reported to the superintendent of 
banks, and as a matter of routine 
the superintendent instructs the bank 
to close out the account of the cus- 
tomer. 

“In view of this procedure, account 
holders are extremely cautious not 
to overdraw since they know that 
their account would be closed as a 
consequence, and they might find it 
impossible to carry an account in 
Bolivia if the practice were repeated 
with several banks.” 


Western Pennsylvania 
National Bank 


Since July 17, 1956, this has bee, 
the name of the institution jp 
McKeesport, Pa., formerly known 
as the First National Bank of 
McKeesport. BANKING’s September 
issue was largely inspired by one of 
the annual reports of that bank and 
many pictures in the issue were 
taken there. 

In giving credit for this source of 
the idea and the pictures, we used 
the former name of the bank instead 
of the present and correct name, 
Western Pennsylvania National 
Bank. 

We hope that in publishing this 
correction we can to some degree 
catch up with the error. 


A Bank and a Granite Ledge 


T wo centuries ago the spot that 
is now Park Avenue and 54th Street, 
New York—and the address of Irv- 
ing Trust Company’s newest branch 
—was a granite outcropping in the 
farm of David De Voor. David and 
his brother John owned a substan- 
tial chunk of Manhattan acreage 
bounded on one side by the East 
River. David’s farmhouse stood the 
equivalent of two blocks from the 
location of the new bank. 

Part of the De Voor boys’ land was 
once owned by a widow who became 
Mrs. William (Captain, to you) Kidd. 
In those days Mr. K. had some pri- 
vateering business, but it was not 
viewed with lifted eyebrows and sev- 
eral New Yorkers had shares in it. 
However, soon after the captain's 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


Completely simplifies the |} 
savings account procedure. |} 
Deposits, withdrawals, post- 
ing, interest computing, and 
statement operation easier 
than ever before. Customer 
gets original items, just as 
in checking account systems. 


Complete information 
on all systems available 


CORPORATION 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES “Honey, I started a new monthly instalment plan today” 
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Any way you look at it... 
it's a mobile home 


Any way you look at mobile home insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


Seventy-seven percent of the three million Americans who live in mobile homes finance them 
on a basis which is sound and profitable to many hundreds of financial institutions. You can 
attract more mobile home financing with a more comprehensive, specialized insurance program. 


The Old Republic ®@ Credit life—Credit accident and sickness 
Companies areaone-stop @ Fire—Theft—Combined additional coverage 
insurance market for @ Personal effects—Collision 


all types of mobile @ Vendor's single interest, which protects the lender against 
home coverages: secretion, embezzlement and conversion. 


Mobile home financing can be the best fortified risk of all the instalment loan classifications. 


Old Republic 4) Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company “ix Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois . Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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of Design Plus Quiet for Banks 


An unusual range of design potential is made available 


to banks through Celotex Acoustical Products for 


ceilings. Entire area layouts take on remarkable new 
flexibility, providing unlimited opportunities for modern 


functional styling in both new construction and remodeling. 


The sound-absorbing effectiveness of a ceiling of Acousti-Celotex 
Tile brings quiet dignity to banks, impresses customers, helps 


step up personnel efficiency and morale. 


FOR FREE ANALYSIS of your noise problem, including 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart and booklet, 
“Sound Conditioning in Banks,” please write The Celotex 


Corporation, Dept. CC-107, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Acousni-(evotex 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem . . . Every Building Code—The Celotex Corporation 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. © in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


STEELACOUSTIC 


PERFORATED CANE FIBER TILE™ PERFORATED MINERAL TILE* CELOTONE® STRIATONE® 


*u. s. PAT. NO. 0-168,763 **y. PAT. NO. 2,159,488 TU. S. PAT. NOS. 2,216,908" 
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Bank of the Southwest, Houston, Texas, showing upper lobby ceiling in- 
stallation of Acousti-Celotex Celotone® incombustible fissured Mineral 
Fiber Tile. Architect: Kenneth Franzheim. 

Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Strauss-Frank Company. 


CAVITY TILE** ACOUSTI-LUX AND LUMICEL®T 
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CALIFORNIA, Western center of industry and agriculture / FRUIT 


Nearly 100 First Western 
Bank offices serve California. 
Those in shaded areas are 
located for convenient service 
to growers, processors 

and packers of fruit. 
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Think FIRST of 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
pride bought him the land that is 
now a bank site, he was hanged for 
the trade that made him infamous— 
piracy. 

The story is revived by the Irving 
in an attractive brochure, “Park 
Avenue Panorama.” Meyer Berger, 
who provides the history, notes that 
in 1811 the city fathers “ran a 
straight line down the granite ridge 
and labelled it The Fourth Avenue,” 
figuring it would never be “much 
more than a line on a map anyway; 
too rocky and swampy.” Also, it was 
a husky hike from the heart of town. 

Well, there have been a few 
changes in that part of Manhattan, 
what with the New York Central, 
the big apartment houses, hotels, of- 
fice buildings and other manifesta- 
tions of metropolitan maturity. Mr. 
Berger and the bank talk about them 
pleasantly. 


What the Professor Learned 


A COLLEGE professor who has just 
completed a fellowship study at a 
bank feels that students’ ideas of 
banking as a career would change 
for the better if more faculty mem- 
bers had an opportunity like his. 
The teacher is Emanuel L. Leibow, 
associate professor, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Long Island 
University. Under a special grant 
provided by the Franklin National 
Bank of Long Island, New York, he 
worked at the bank with managers, 
department heads and other officers, 
observing and analyzing operations. 
“Professor Leibow admits,” says 
the bank, “he had some ‘barbed feel- 
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“I think you’d be interested in knowing 
your husband won $64.35 playing poker 
last evening” 
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WHAT’S IN HIS BOW 
THAT MAKES 
YOUR LETTERS 
REACH THE MARK? 


What do you find in the finest bows? 
Hardwood. What's the secret of making 
finer bond paper? Hardwood, if you can 
find how to use it. And Hammermill has 
—with an exclusive hardwood pulp called 
Neutracel® that makes fine paper finer. 

With Neutracel, Hammermill is now 
making finer paper than was ever possible 
with softwood alone. Blending Neutracel 
with other quality pulps knits a// the 
fibers together more closely to give 
Hammermill Bond the smoother, more 
uniform surface you need for better-look- 


ing business letters. See the picture at the 
right. There’s less of the show-through 
| that distracts readers. Greater bulk — for 
| that important snap and feel. A better 


typing surface to please your secretary. 

You'll find Hammermill Bond scores 
higher on every count. Next time you 
order letterheads or business forms, be 


sure you get Hammermill Bond. 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Printers everywhere use Hammermill \ 
papers. Many display this shield. 


Ask your printer for 


ERM 
BOND 


with Neutracel’s finer fibers 
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American Appraisals 
give the executor 
the value of the estate 


Trust officers and executors depend 
on American Appraisal Company’s 
over half-century of experience to 
provide the fair market values of 
physical property or closely held 
stock equities for estate or gift pur- 
poses and for distribution of assets. 


The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


Electronic Chime Clocks 
CHIME CLOCK EQUIPMENT 


MAY WE TELL YOU MORE? 


RADIO ENGINEERING CO. 
Inquirer Bldg., Phila. 30, Pa. 


Ile mle mif mia 


“Your vacation program sounds okay, How long are your 
coffee breaks?” 


ings’ towards bankers prior to the 
fellowship. ‘However,’ he says, ‘these 


feelings changed on the favorable | 


side during my stay at the bank.’” 

“His opinion is that student mis- 
conceptions of banking as a career 
would dissipate if more faculty mem- 
bers were given the opportunity to 
do field work in banking under fel- 
lowship arrangements.” 


Cosmopolite 


Ts South Carolina National Bank, 
Anderson, had on display an attrac- 
tive personalized check kit to pro- 
mote the use of imprinted checks. 
“Some time ago,” writes Vice- 
president E. L. King, ‘a woman de- 
positor ordered one of the books. 
The sample, of course, has the date- 
line ‘Anywhere, U.S.A. 19—.’ 
“She received her book, but com- 
plained to a teller that it wasn’t like 
the one she ordered; that she travels 
quite a bit and wants to be able to 
write checks wherever she is, not 
just in Anderson. Therefore she 
wanted her book made up with the 
Gateline shown in the sample.” 


27,000 Days 


Lwrervinwep on his 90th birthday, 
Frederick H. Ecker, honorary chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company for 20 years, gave 
New York reporters some observa- 
tions. 

“Economists,” he said, “make won- 
derful graphs on past performances. 
Their judgment is no better than an 
experienced businessman’s as _ re- 
gards the future.” 


“The real problems in the insur. 
ance business come in boom times, 
How do you invest? Insurance fail- 
ures are brought about by insurance 
losses, not by underwriting.” 

“There'll always be booms and 
busts.” 

Mr. Ecker, who has given some 
27,000 days of his life to the Metro- 
politan, still works (without pay) 
from 10 to about 6 each working day, 
although he retired from the active 
presidency in 1937. 

The papers published the letter he 
wrote on January 29, 1883, to An- 
thony H. Creagh, assistant to the 
president of Metropolitan: 

“Knowing that you know of a 
situation for a boy, and being desir- 
ous of obtaining one, I will with your 
permission apply for one. 

“T have graduated from Wilson 
Street School and have my diploma. 

“I would like to get a position 
where I would have a good chance 
for advancement.” 

He got it. 


Summing Up 


“6M oney,” writes Herbert A. Leg- 
gett, vice-president of Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, ‘‘can be man- 
ufactured, but capital must be saved.” 


The PSFS Promotion 


Iw our Business Building Bulletin 
of the August issue, on pages 71 and 
72, the material quoting “Mr. Ac- 
tion” on a successful promotion cam- 
paign came from an address by R. 
Stewart Rauch, Jr., president of The 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Houston — first city in the state in steel production 


The FIRST CITY NATIONAL is a silent partner 
in the progress of the South’s FIRST CITY 


Houston is Texas’ first city in steel pro- 
duction. And because steel is a basic industry, 
it attracts other industries that help build a 
more prosperous city. 


As banker to manufacturers and fabricators 
of steel, The First City National has been 
closely associated with the industry’s growth. 
In fact, through creative banking, First City 
National has helped encourage much of the 


industrial development that makes Houston the 
first city in the South. 

To serve this widely diverse group, First 
City National has developed a corps of lend- 
ing officers with a special knowledge of most 
industries. 

Access to their experience is one of the 
“extras” that add value to your correspondent 
relationship with First City National — first 
bank in Texas’ first city. 


FIRST Crryv 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NATIONAL OF HOUSTON 
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the time is 


NOW 


for Planning 
School Savings 


children of today are 
TOMORROW'S ADULTS . . . 


With many “learning” years in 
School Savings, young people 
recognize your bank as theirs 


. now and tomorrow. 


Savings P, rograms 


mods ern 


fo Opera fe 


Write today 
for full particulars 


on School Thrift 


Programs 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


INCORPORATED 


(main office) 


326 SOUTH BROADWAY 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


(branch) 
137 Perkins Ave., Brockton, Mass. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 

The quotation, incidentally, gives 
only an abbreviated glimpse of a 
broad, comprehensive program which 
this bank sponsored with extraor- 
dinarily impressive results. 


Good Old Post Office! 


; address on the letter from Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, was: 

“First Class New York Bank, 
U.S.A.” 

The Post Office delivered the en- 
velope to The Bank of New York, 48 
Wall Street, where it belonged. The 
bank (with pardonable pride) re- 
layed the incident to BANKING. 


Career Suggestion 


A NEW magazine for high school 


pupils, Career Review, is scheduled , 


for this fall. It’s designed to help 
young people select careers and to 
tell them about the business world. 

The first issue includes an article, 
‘\Yhat Can a Bank Do for You?” It 
outlines the various facilities and 
then gives the reader good advice: 

“All these serviees you can get 
from almost any bank. But there is 
one service, perhaps more valuable 
than any other, that can be pro- 
vided only by your own bank. That 
is sound financial advice and help 
when needed. 


“To get it, look ahead. Pick outa 
good bank at the start, then stick 
with it. Show that you are financially 
responsible. Repay loans on time. 
Keep a respectable balance in your 
checking account. Make it a point 
to know someone in the bank. Yoy 
will then have acquired an asset wel] 
worth having—you will be a valued 
customer of a good bank.” 

Recommended qualifications for a 
banking career, enumerated by the 
article, are: ‘“‘High school education, 
College suggested if aiming for off- 
cial positions. Good background in 
mathematics. Neatness, good ap- 
pearance, and ability to deal courte- 
ously with people.” 


Good Neighbor Policy in 
Waterbury, Conn. 


W nen the City of Waterbury, 
Conn., recently began to widen Ken- 
drick Avenue, the operation meant 
that customers of the Citizens and 
Manufacturers National Bank 
could not get to the drive-in win- 
dow. 

But The Colonial Trust Company, 
near by, offered a solution. It offered 
to share its motor bank, a few blocks 
away, with Citizens until the street 
job was finished. 

So signs at the motor bank said 
that the left window was for the 
Citizens’ customers, the right hand 
one for the Colonial’s. 


Photos of the staffers at the First National Bank and Trust Company of 
Paterson, N. J., who have earned the Standard Certificate of the American 


Institute of Banking, were displayed in the bank’s window. 


Credit was also 


given to employees who attended The Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers, 

the Consumer Banking School at the University of Virginia, the New Jersey 

Bankers Association Public Relations School at Princeton, and the Financial 
Public Relations School at Northwestern University, Chicago 
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You’ll make him a 


when your financing buys this kind of power 


October 1957 


A new concept of power in the Allis- 
Chalmers D-14 Tractor brings farmers 
a machine tool which greatly increases 
work capacity and reduces costs at the 
same time. 


The D-14 is an entirely new tractor, 
incorporating features and operating ad- 
vantages that enable farmers to do their 
work faster, easier, and more efficiently 
than ever before . . . to lower production 
costs and bring higher returns from every 
acre. 


Here is engineering skill that has cre- 


man 


ated a more powerful, more convenient, 
more capable tractor which teams up 
with implements built for faster, more 
effective tillage and harvesting opera- 
tions. Here is work power that increases 
earning power because field work is com- 
pleted on time . crops are more re- 
sponsive . . . working hours more effective. 


Next time a farmer-customer turns his 
talk to a 3-plow D-14 Tractor, you can 
be certain he’s found a way to sharpen 
his operation, and increase his earning 
power. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION,: MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 


when we plan your new quarters 


you know where you 
stand...before you start! 


Rarely in your business life will you make a more important 

decision than when you decide to build new quarters, or to 
remodel. With that decision, cost becomes a major consideration. The wise banking 
executive will know that a realistic cost estimate is essential to the project’s success. 


When you select Bank Building & Equipment Corporation as your designer, you 
know where you stand before you start. You control the costs from the beginning. 
As part of our preliminary analysis, we submit a guaranteed cost estimate. You'll pay 
no more... and you may pay less. 


One big reason why BB&EC can give you a firm, fixed commitment is experience. 
Another is specialization. Over 3,200 completed financial building projects, in virtually 
every corner of the U. S., are testimonials to our experience and specialization. 

Your project will draw on the biggest team of financial design specialists in the world 
... analysts, designers, engineers, cost consultants, construction and equipment 
experts. They work together, following long-tested planning techniques, to get your 
project completed on schedule . . . and within the limits of a practical budget!. 


Your new or remodeled quarters, when they’re designed by specialists, will produce 
other important benefits, too . . . benefits such as lower operating costs, increased 
employee productivity and morale, new business, new profits! Why not investigate... 
before you invest? 


Southeast Branch 
Fort Wayne National Bank 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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First National Bank, Jackson, Mississippi 
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Select your designer with care.. 


View of lobby, Southeast Branch 
Fort Wayne, National Bank 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


sank . 


copy today... 
yours for the 
asking! Bank. 


Check his financial responsibility as well as his 
skill and experience in this highly specialized field! 


QUip 


=n Headquarters: St. Louis, 1130 Hampton Ave. 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 342 Madison Avenue « ATLANTA, Western Union 
Building * sAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post Street * cuicaco, 333 N. Michigan 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos ¢ Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


INVALUABLE AID TO YOUR PLANS GROUP IN DISCUSSING YOUR NEW QUARTERS PROJECT 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 463 
Banx BuiLpinc anp Equipment CorporaTION OF AMERICA 
1130 Hampton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of: “BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEW QUARTERS” 


MODERNIZED FIXTUKES 
NAME. 


Send for your 0 NEW BUILDING [ MODERNIZED QUARTERS ([) NEW FIXTURES | 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


The young and growing PLAINS 
NATIONAL BANK, Lubbock, Texas, is 
doing business in its new building 
after three days of dedication cele- 
bration. According to Cashier 
JOHN LENDRUM, JR., not only are 
there three drive-in windows, but 
parking facilities for 90 cars as well. 


Security in Merger 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAv- 
INGS BANK, Riverside, and SE- 
CURITY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, San 
Diego, plan to merge into SECURITY- 
FirST NATIONAL BANK of Los An- 
geles. The latter is the second larg- 
est bank west of Chicago. 


FRANK C. RATHJE, president of 
Chicago City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, and board chairman of the Mu- 
tual National Bank of Chicago, has 
announced sale of his stock in both 
banks. He’ll continue for a while 
in both positions, however. Mr. 
-RATHJE is a past president of the 
American Bankers Association. 


RALPH B. HUDSON has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New Ken- 
sington (Pa.) office of Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. HUDSON is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh 
and of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


FRANK STANTON, who had been 
traffic officer on the corner of Monroe 
and Clark streets, Chicago, for 17 
years, is now a member of Harris 


Heard Along|I 


Jack G. Lawrence Lew C. Sayers 
Trust and Savings Bank’s police 
staff, same corner. 


JACK G. LAWRENCE and LEw C. 
SAYERS were elected senior vice-pres- 
idents of Texas Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Dallas. Mr. LAWRENCE was 
also named secretary to the board 
of directors. 


AIBA Moves 


HE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL BANK- 
on ASSOCIATION moves its na- 
tional 
Wayne, 
Building, 
October 1. 


headquarters from Fort 
Ind., to the Washington 
Washington, D. C., on 


WILLARD MAXWELL, vice-president 
of Pacific National Bank of Seattle, 
is on a 6-week tour of the Orient, 
completing arrangements for the 
1958 Washington State International 
Trade Fair, of which he is president. 
Mrs. Maxwell is with him on the trip 
which will include visits to seven Far 
Eastern nations. 


High school girls 
cleaned wind- 
shields for one 
day at opening of 
first drive-in at 
Hatboro, Pa., an 
office of The Phil- 
adelphia National 
Bank. The car is 
a 1922 Dodge 


Edward C. Boldt Norfleet Turner 

EDWARD C. BOLDT was promoted 
to vice-president and NORFLEET 
TURNER to assistant vice-president 
at the First National Bank of Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 


The DIME BANK OF AKRON, Ohio, 
has embarked on an expansion plan 
which is to cost nearly three-quar- 
ters-of-a-million dollars. The plan 
includes a new building with four 
drive-in teller windows erected as 
individual units. 


The ESCANABA (Mich.) NATIONAL 
BANK had added drive-in and walk-in 
facilities, the first in its area. Two 
drive-in buildings are connected to 
the bank by a tunnel. 


City NATIONAL BANK of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., has opened its new Lin- 
coln Center office. WILLIAM A. TICKLE 
is manager. 


Big Merger 


HREE Salt Lake City banks were 
Yew process of merging as this was 
written. Zions Savings Bank & Trust 
Company and Utah Savings & Trust 
Company will be merged into First 
National Bank of Salt Lake City, 
the big new institution to be known 
as Zions FirST NATIONAL BANK. 

Davip O. McKay, president of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, is to be chairman of the 
board. OrvAL W. ADAMS, a past 
president of the A.B.A., was named 
president; W. LAMAR WEBB, senior 
vice-president of Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., returns to Utah to become 
senior vice-president; WENDELL M. 
Smoot is also senior vice-president. 
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Main Street 


Phiilip L. Ray Robert H. Wilder 

Puitiep L. RAY has been named 
chairman of the board of The First 
National Bank of St. Paul. He suc- 
ceeds JULIAN B. BAIRD, who resigned 
to accept President Eisenhower's ap- 
pointment as Undersecretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Ray had been chair- 
man of the bank’s executive commit- 
tee since 1945. 


ROBERT H. WILDER, president of 
the Bank of Dadeville, Ala., was re- 
cently elected senior vice-commander 
of the Department of Alabama, 
American Legion. 


New Orleans Host 


JEW ORLEANS is to be host city 
for the 1958 Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference of the American 
Institute of Banking. The invita- 
tion was extended at the 1957 con- 
ference in Memphis on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the New 
Orleans Chapter. The date: August 
9, 


The PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND 
SocIETY recently became a one-bil- 
lion-dollar bank. 


First NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
Louis, which last October gave St. 
Louis and Washington Universities 
unrestricted gifts of $50,000 each, is 
among 10 companies and foundations 
honored fer such aid to non-tax- 
supported schools. Donors were se- 
lected for citations by Marquis- 
Who’s Who, Ine., publishers, for the 
uniqueness of their gifts and appli- 
cability to special needs. 


LEON G. HARMON was named pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Riverton, Wyo., succeeding R. W. 
FINKBINER, who is now president of 


October 1957 


the First National Bank of Laramie, 
Wyo. 


WALKER WHITE, JR., recently 
elected a vice-president of the Capi- 
tal Bank & Trust Company, Baton 
Rouge, La., was formerly an FDIC 
examiner. He recently completed his 
second year at The Graduate School 
of Banking, where he is preparing 
a thesis related to analysis of In- 
vestment Merit of the Louisiana 
Highway Funded Debt. 


BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST, Hous- 
ton, Texas, was host at a breakfast 
at Brennan’s French Restaurant in 
New Orleans on September 19. 
Guests were bankers aboard the 
Texas Special train en route to the 
A.B.A. convention. 


TRADESMENS BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Vineland, N. J. and the 
PEOPLES BANK OF PoRT NORRIS, 
N. J., plan to merge. In the mean- 
time, TRADESMENS BANK has re- 
ceived approval for the establish- 
ment of a new branch in Vineland. 


GORDON MCLEAN has been named 
chief of the division of research and 
statistics of the New York State 
Banking Department by George A. 
Mooney, superintendent. Mr. Mc- 
LEAN resigned from the faculty of 


Herbert V. Prochnow, left, director of 
the School of Banking at the University 
of Wisconsin, and general vice-presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, with Fayette H. Elwell, dean 
emeritus of the University, at recent 
session. There were 1,128 banker-stu- 
dents from 39 states; with 326 in the 
graduating class 


New York University’s School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
and the Graduate School of Business 
in order to accept the post. 


Preliminary approval has been 
granted for consolidation of the 
STATE BANK OF SUFFOLK, Bay Shore, 
N. Y., into the FRANKLIN NATIONAL 
BANK, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL presently has 
24 offices. STATE BANK OF SUFFOLK 
maintains offices in the Long Island 
communities of Amityville, Bay 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 


Members of Midgets League Baseball Team sponsored by First State Bank, 
Norton, Kans., about to leave on bank-sponsored trip to Kansas City to see 
Athletics blank the Yankees 1-0 


PAST STATE BANK MIDGETS 
WWORTON. ANS. BASEBALL 
OEE 
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NOBODY KNOWS NEW YORE 
BETTER THAN FIRST NATIONAL City 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York aia 


71 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES ¢ 75 OFFICES IN NEW YORK : i outline of the 

i} many services 

First Nationa! City 
Around-the-clock Transit Service ¢ Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete x, iii) can perform for you, 


Securities Handling Facilities ¢ Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds ¢ Participation in Local Loans ‘ jij, | write fora free copy 


Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage i <a ronan 
“Corresponden 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Fist on World Wide Banking 2 Services.” 
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Shore, Brentwood, North Linden- 
hurst, Riverhead, and a summer fa- 
cility on Fire Island. Included in 
the approval is a change of name to 
Taz FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK OF 
LONG ISLAND. 


Witt1AM W. HIBBERD, formerly 
assistant vice-president of the Ma- 
rine Trust Company of Western 
New York, has been elected assistant 
vice-president of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta. He’ll act 
as representative of the Georgia 
bank’s bond department in New 
York City. He’s a 1948 graduate of 
The Graduate School of Banking 
and has lectured at the Banking 
School of the South in Baton Rouge. 


The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank has announced these promo- 
tions at Macon and Valdosta, Ga.: 
In Macon, RALPH EUBANKS was 
elected executive vice-president, and 
T. IRVING DENMARK became senior 
vice-president. In Valdosta, THOMAS 
C, ASHLEY was promoted to execu- 
tive vice-president, and INNES HAR- 
REL to senior vice-president. MR. 
ASHLEY succeeds JAMES W. BLANCH- 
ARD who has been named president 
and a director of the Columbus 
(Ga.) Bank & Trust Company. 


JOHN I. LEE has joined First Na- 
tional Bank of Raleigh, N.C., as di- 
rector of business development. He 
was formerly president and principal 
owner of a men’s clothing store. 


E. CLIFTON LANCASTER was pro- 
moted to senior vice-president of 
Piedmont National Bank, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


Having modern- 
ized the premises, 
the Broadway 
Bank & ‘Trust 
Company, Pater- 
son, N, J., de- 
cided to improve 
the appearance of 
the personnel, 
too, and supplied 
sharp new jackets 
for the tellers. 
Lady employees 
show their ap- 
proval 


October 1957 


Harry Baughman Thomas E. Myers 


Harry W. BAUGHMAN, a Boston 
attorney specializing in estates, 
trusts, and real estate conveyancing, 
has joined The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston as a trust officer. 


THOMAS E. MYERS has been named 
vice-president in charge of the corre- 
spondent bank division of the South 
Carolina National Bank, Columbia. 
He was formerly executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Easley, S. C. 


Eleven employees of NORTHWEST- 
ERN NATIONAL BANK, Minneapolis, 
retired on September 1. They repre- 
sented 437 years of service; and the 
service of eight of the 11 was spent 
entirely with Northwestern and in- 
stitutions which merged with it. 
In the group were vice-presidents 
FRANK C. O’BRIEN, JOSEPH D. Hus- 
BANDS, and BURNS ALLEN. 


RUSTAN O. THAYER has retired as 
president of Fifth Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis. He 
started as a messenger in 1910; had 
been president since 1945. 


Vice-president JOHN F. MURPHY 
was appointed senior loan officer of 
the First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Scranton, Pa. He’ll be officer in 
charge of the credit department and 
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And nothing is better 
for travelers around the 
world than 
FIRST 
NATIONAL CiITy 
BANK 


Travelers Checks! 


They’re safe, spendable like cash 
everywhere. Come in handy 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Promptly refunded if lost or 
stolen. Cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. SELL FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS — 
YOU KEEP 90% OF THE SELLING 
COMMISSION, AND REMIT 10% TO US! 


| Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FINANCIAL 

PARTNER TO 
UPPER MIDWEST WY, 
PROGRESS FOR 
ONE HUNDRED 4. 


— 7—i1957 


Our 100% Year 


e-.and still pioneering 
better banking service 


* 


Resources over $436,000,000 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


THE 


Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 


provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 


| FRANK J. BRADFORD 9 
VICE PRESIDENT 1 


DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2Y,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


570 B’way, Dept. B , New York 12, N. Y. 
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will continue in charge of the col- 
lateral and mortgage loan depart- 
ment. MR. MURPHY was a member of 
the 1946 graduating class of The 
Graduate School of Banking. 


EARL COKE, Bank of America vice- 
president and farm authority, has 
been appointed to the President’s 
Citizens Advisory Committee on Fit- 
ness of American Youth. He’s the 
only West Coast banker to be s0 
named. Mr. CoKE is former Assistant 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture and a 
| leader in farm youth work. 

The Bank of Brentwood, Pa., is 
now an office of WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA NATIONAL BANK, McKeesport. 


H. CIREMBA AMICK has succeeded 
to the presidency of the Bank of 
Orangeburg, S. C. He’s chairman of 
the livestock committee of the South 
Carolina Bankers Association and is 
a graduate of The Graduate School 
|of Banking, Class of 1950. 


JACK A. PEYMAN was appointed a 
vice-president at Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York. 


UNION BANK & TrRusT Co. of Los 
Angeles and OCCIDENTAL SAVINGS 
AND COMMERCIAL BANK, North Hol- 
lywood, are scheduled to merge on 
| October 1. 


Cook Joins Hutton Co. 


EARL CooK, who retired on 
¢ September 6 as chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, joins E. F. Hutton & Co., 
nationwide securities and investment 
| firm, as manager of its bank under- 
| writing department with headquar- 
| ters in Kansas City, effective Novem- 
| ber 1. 
| Mr. Coox had been in Government 
service for the past 10 years as a 
member of the FDIC board of direc- 
tors, its chairman since 1953. He was 
superintendent of banks for Ohio 
and former president of the Ohio 
Bankers Association. He was once 
president of the National Bank Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
| ciation. 


W. BREWSTER WINTON, who is in 
| charge of trust investments at Chem- 
‘ical Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
has been elected vice-president. 


Reuben Beckett 


REUBEN D. BECKETT was elected 
a vice-president in the trust depart. 
ment of Chicago National Bank. He 
was formerly vice-president and 
trust officer of Mercantile National 
Bank of Chicago. 


GORDON A. OWEN has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of branches jn 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island for The Royal Bank of Can. 
ada. He succeeds KENNETH Mac. 
KENZIE, who retires October 31. 


The First NATIONAL CITY BANK of 
New York dedicated its new 6-story 
building in downtown Lima on the 
occasion of its 37th anniversary in 
Peru. The branch is under the super- 
vision of ARTHUR H. DEWEY, resident 
vice-president, and R. LOREN BIG6s, 
manager. MR. DEWEY has served 40 
years in the bank’s South American 
branches and has been with the Lima 
branch since 1921. 


EDWIN H. MOSLER, JR., president 
of the Mosler Safe Company, was 
reelected to the national executive 
committee of Junior Achievement, 
Inc. The company sponsors two Jun- 
ior Achievement enterprises, one in 
Hamilton, Ohio, where its factories 
are located, and one in New York 
City. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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how Fish Service Corporation helped bring 


aq mew age of energy to SPOKANE 


IN EARLY 1953 Spokane Gas and Fuel Com- 
pany saw little hope for the future. Sales were 
declining, the system was obsolete, cash was low, 
and prospects were so dim new financing was 
hard to get. 

Then, with the promise of Natural Gas via pipeline 
from the San Juan Basin, things began to look up. 
But the company had little experience in planning, 
financing and executing the modernization re- 
quired to take advantage of the new supply. 
The management then turned to experts. Fish 
Service Corporation was retained to take charge 
of all phases of the change. 

First Fish made a survey. Then, based on that 
survey, new financing was obtained. On behalf 


From initial Survey 

to final completion 
Fish Service Corporation 
supervised all steps 

in converting Spokane 
Natural Gas Company 
from an obsolete 
Propane-air utility to 

a modern, efficient 
natural gas 
distributing system. 


of the company, Fish went before the state 
regulatory commission and the F.P.C. The system 
was modernized and enlarged with supervision and 
inspection by Fish. Rate structures were calcu- 
lated by Fish, and the company organization was 
improved. Even the name was changed to the 
Spokane Natural Gas Company. 


Results were gratifying. Demand went up imme- 
diately. By December 1957, demand is expected 
to reach a peak of 37 million cubic feet per day. 
A sick, declining company had been transformed 
to a vigorous, growing one. 


This may be an extreme example, but Fish Service 


Corporation may be able to help you, too. Why 
not call us and find out. 


FISH SERVICE CORPORATION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
SERVICE 


CORPORATION 
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how to process MORTGAGE 
payments better and faster 


: 
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with Allison coupons costs go 
down, stay down—here’s why: 


Each payment billed separately. Like an individual 
notice, but at a fraction of the cost. 


Window payments speed up. Guarantees fast service 
that makes friends. Keeps customers. 


Handles mail payments at less cost. Saves time. Saves 
‘postage. Prevents errors. 


Makes saving easier. More new savings accounts 
opened. Real customer convenience. 


Permits large volume increases, with no increase in 
personnel. Fewer employees handle more 
business. 


FREE informative booklet 
and samples! 


mail 
ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
coupon Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send information and samples of Allison Coupon Books 
showing how to simplify my mortgage payment processing. 


Walter H. E. Chandlee 
Taubert Archer 
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WALTER H. TAUBERT has been ap- 
pointed director of market develop. 
ment at the Framingham (Mass.) 
National Bank. He’ll coordinate the 
advertising and public relations pro- 
grams of the bank. 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
has promoted E. CHANDLEE ARCHER, 
vice-president, to head all of its out- 
of-town groups. 


Jack Patton 


ACK PATTON, president of the 

Mitchell (S. Dak.) National 
Bank, died suddenly on September 
8. He had addressed classes of the 
School of Banking, at Madison, 
Wis., only two weeks earlier. Well 
known as a progressive country 
banker, Mr. PATTON was active in 
state and national banking circles. 
He had been president of the South 
Dakota Bankers Association, a di- 
rector of the FPRA, state vice-pres- 
ident of NABAC, and member of the 
Instalment Credit and Bank Man- 
agement Commissions of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


New drive-in bank at Riverside, Conn. 

was opened by Putnam Trust Co., of 

Greenwich. Depositors also have use of 

shopping center parking facilities for 
500 cars 
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PALISADES TRUST COMPANY OF 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, USES 


MODEL 250 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER ALL TYPES OF BRANDTS 


Delivery chute type. Coins delivered di- 
rect to customer upon depression of a 
single key. 


MODEL 150 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 


Trap door type. Coins delivered to cus- 
tomer by operator following depression 
of a single key. 


MODEL CHM — BRANDT 

COIN COUNTER AND PACKAGER 
Motor driven. Handles all coins from 
pennies to silver dollars, inclusive. 
Mechanical improvements make: for 
speedier packaging of coins with less 
effort. Hand operated machine is also 
available. 


Interior view of Palisades Trust Company showing several Brandt Machines. 


The Palisades Trust Company has a complete installation 


of Brandt coin handling equipment in order that it may 
serve its customers with speed and absolute accuracy. 

The Brandts in use by this institution consist of nine Auto- 
matic Cashiers, two Coin Counters and Packagers and a 


Coin Sorter and Counter. 


MODEL SL — BRANDT 

COIN SORTER AND COUNTER 
Motor driven. Sorts and counts mixed 
coins, pennies to half dollars, inclusive. 
Features new ‘‘quick take-apart’’ con- 
struction permitting quick, easy access 
to many of the working parts. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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For 
Comprehensive 


Banking & 


Foreign Exchange 


Facilities 


ib 


THE Bank, Ltp. 


New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Branches: 155 throughout Japan 


London Branch: 82, King William Street, London E. C, 4 


Cable Address: 


“CHYODABANK” 


THE PLUS YOU GET FROM US 


From time to time we try to analyze 
our product and our service in order 
to determine whether we give good 
value for our customer's dollar. Cur- 
rently, we think our customers get 
a little more for their money from 
us than they could elsewhere. Some 
of our more enthusiastic people feel 
that this is an understatement, but 
it will serve to prove a point ... and 
anyway, we like to avoid superlatives 
in our advertising. 


So, we claim that our customers get 
a little faster service from us, a little 
better quality, a little more accuracy, 
and perhaps a little lower price 
although we would question this in 
some instances. Our binding isa little 
better, our packaging is a little more 
attractive, our lithography a little 
sharper, Our imprinting a little clean- 
er, our facilities a little better, and 
our capacity a little greater. Add up 
all of these little things and you have 
part of the reason why each year we 
make more checks for more banks. 


Another “plus” is our ability to 
hamdle almost any sized order. We 
are attuned to a sixty cent order or a 
million such orders. We can produce 
your package or create it. We can 
interpret the needs of banks because 
we understand check handling. We 
have kept pace with the swing to 
account numbering, and in fact are 
producing now all sorts of checks 
bearing all sorts of numbers and 
symbols. We have readied ourselves 
for automation and have had some 
considerable experience in the 
handling of magnetic ink. 


As we appraise our postion, therefore, 
we experience a feeling of confidence 
that we will be able to continue to 
offer just a little more as check 
printing becomes more complex. 
To insure this, we intend to see to it 
that there is no slackening off in 
our efforts to improve our processes. 
The “plus” you get ‘from us must 
continue to be our sole appeal for 
your continued patronage. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


MAIN STREET (Continued 


The BANK OF APPLE VALLgy, 
Calif., is now an office of Crtrzgys 
NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS Banx, 
Riverside, Calif. 


CENTRAL STATE BANK of Lexing. 
ton, Tenn., has observed its 50th ap. 
niversary. A special section of The 
Lexington Progress celebrated the 
occasion. 


BEN M. STONE, heretofore vice. 
president in charge of the Girard. 
ville, Pa., branch of the Union Na. 
tional Bank of Mahanoy City, has 
been named executive vice-president 
and cashier of the First National 
Bank in Frackville, Pa. He’s a grad- 
uate of The Graduate School of 
Banking, Class of 1951. 


Henry Bailey Little 


ENRY BAILEY LITTLE, active in 

banking until he was over 100 
years of age, died recently at the 
age of 106. He was president emer- 
itus of the Institution for Savings, 
Newburyport, Mass., and had served 
as the bank’s president for 54 years. 
On the occasion of his 104th birth- 
day he attended a meeting at the 
bank, and gave reporters his rule 
for longevity: “Learn to adjust 
yourself to change and don’t be dis- 
turbed too much over things you 
cannot control. Be moderate in all 
things.”’ 


The Cedar Grove (N.J.) office of 
NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX BANK- 
ING COMPANY, Newark, is being en- 
larged, doubling the number of 
tellers’ windows and adding a drive- 
in. 


THOMAS R. WILCOX, vice-president 
of The First National City Bank of 
New York, has again accepted the 
general chairmanship for the an- 
nual fund-raising campaign of the 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York. 
The drive seeks $400,000 to continue 
the free service which the agency 
has offered for 64 years. 


ANGELO J. SPINELLI was elected 
president of the Montclair (N. J.) 
Savings Bank, succeeding the late 
T. PHILIP REITINGER. MR. SPINEL 
has been with the bank since 1918. 
He’s an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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.... 4 200d sign 
of progress! 


* 


e in 

100 

—_ =i The First National Bank of Atlanta has just 

> installed another familiar Double “TT” Time 

nae and Temperature sign—this time on its 

irth- First in Atlanta! newest office, the Hemphill Branch. 

bs Could a Double “TT” sign help your Bringing the time and temperature to the 

ius bank’s progress with that “extra” people of Atlanta is just one of the many 

dis- hrmpegs to your customers and “extras” in banking service enjoyed by 
service to your community? Mail the 

you coupon below for complete details. the customers of First National. With the new 

a all Hemphill office, there are now 11 


First National Bank offices with complete 
banking services for the growing 


e of 
ANK- city of Atlanta. 
> In hanging its seventh “TT” sign, First National 


also has the distinction of hanging the 

100th Junior Double “TT” sign manufactured 
by American Sign and Indicator Corporation, 
dent a good sign of progress, any way you look at it. 


i— 
ao 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
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American Sign and Indicator Corporation 
E. 808 Sprague Ave., Spokane 3, Wash. 


Please send me complete details about your Double “TT” 
Time and Temperature Signs. 


American Sign and Indicator Corporation 


ELL Home Office: E. 808 Sprague, Spokane 3, Washington 


918. National Sales Office: 8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Address ________ 
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Th e B ANK MAIN STREET (Continued 


The PHILADELPHIA NATIONA, 
for : BANK will open a new office in Any. 


more on October 2. This is PNp, 

INFORM ATION 23rd office, and features Ardea 
: only drive-in facilities. Promoti 

on AU S T R A FP I A nas ; the event was tied in with the Pe. 

sylvania’s Railroad’s “Paoli Loca)” 


The United States Department of —89 trains a day which service th 
Commerce describes Australia as a area. 


country with a good potential and = CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, Ney 
a good country in which to invest. ; ¥ : York, has opened a new branch at 

If you require industrial, ' 33 East 23rd Street, which features 
economic, or market information Head Office, Sydney a stainless steel mural 51 x 14. This 
; me branch had been moved to other 
on Australia, you are invited to use quarters while the new Metropolitan 
the comprehensive facilities of the Life Insurance Company building 


Bank of New South Wales, the oldest was being built. 


and largest commercial bank opera- FRANCIS J. Moore has advanced tp 
ting in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, vice-president of the Bank of Hawaii, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over Honolulu. He’ll be in charge of the 


1,000 branches and agencies. business development program at 
: ‘| the head office. 


BAN K OF NEW SOUTH WALES The SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS, 


ESTABLISHED 1817 New York, was cosponsor with the 
; Downtown Manhattan Association of 

Head Office: Sydney, Australia a band concert at Battery Park ga- 

British and Foreign Department—John W. McEwen, Manager luting the Mayflower II, Captain 


Alan Villiers, and the crew. Young 


ladies from the bank’s staff, dressed 


KEEP YOUR BANK’S SERVICES | 


at your KENNETH B. LANGE has joined the 


ton, N.Y., in the new post of director 
»»»With this handy 24 page 


of business development. He had 
been vice-president and sales man- 
ager of Savemore, Inc., sponsors of a 
mechanized system for school sav- 


DATE & D ATA DIRECTO RY ings, and also had been west coast 


sales director for Christmas Club, 
They will really use this combination Inc. 


TELEPHONE * BIRTHDAY 


fof 


NOLAN P. SHULER, JR., has joined 
J the South Carolina National Bank, 
12 two-color illustrations with _ : Columbia, as vice-president in charge 
descriptions of your bank's services of the bank’s statewide consumit 
Front Cover (in your choice of 6 - dit lendi divisi He had been 
colors) printed to your specifications it ing division. 
vice-president of The First-Citizens 
Bank and Trust Company, New 
Bern, N.C. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
Kenneth B. Lange N. P. Shuler, Jr. 
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Individualized introductory page 
showing your banking hours, etc. 


Alphabet thumb index 

Plastic ring binder 

Monthly guide to important dates 
Convenient 5” x 6” size 


A constant, EVERY DAY REMINDER to your depositors of 
your bank and its friendly services. Whenever a call 
is made to the grocer, the repairman, the baby sitter 
' LOW, LOW, COST! ... everytime a page is turned, they will be reminded 


of the many services you offer. 
CALL, WRITE OR PHONE a 


FOR FREE SAMPLE & BERGENFIELD PRESS 


<< ae 215 N. Washington Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. DUmont 4-2276 
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We know of no single formula for successful correspondent banking. 
Each relationship presents a special, individual situation that requires 
Its own prescription for service. 


That’s why we consider the most important ingredients to be personal 
attention and interest in our correspondent. All the other ingredients 
are then supplied according to the formula you desire. We think you'll 
like the results. Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


October 1957 


Service to Correspondents 


Analyses of investment portfolios 
Around-the-clock mail pick-up 
Quick collection of items 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
Execution of security orders 
Credit information + Full foreign services 
Safekeeping of securities 


Many personal services 
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THE 


INDUSTRIAL 


BANK 


OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


\ 


Take Another Look 


a. 


\ Arizona Banking 


4 9 orrices 


serving 


3 9 arizona 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


30 Brood Street, New York, 4, N.Y. 


| First National 
| Bank ef Minne- 
apolis, celebrat- 
ing its 100th an- 
niversary, gives 
display space in 
its Centennial 
Plaza to Interna- 
tional Harvester, 
which is celebrat- 
ing its 50th year 
in truck manu- 
facture 


| MAIN STREET (Continued) 


The Rhawnhurst Cardinals, Little 
League baseball team, attended a 
benefit game between the Senators 

| and the Phils as guests of SECOND 


| NATIONAL BANK, Philadelphia. There’ 


were 21 youngsters, aged 6 to 12. 


The EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., has been 
designated to operate a banking fa- 
cility at the permanent site of the 
United States Air Force Academy. 


ROBERT P. MACFADDEN, vice-presi- 
dent of First National City Bank of 

| New York, who has been in charge 
| of the bank’s business in Canada, is 
| moving his headquarters to London 
| where he will be associated with 
| ROBERT J. BREYFOGLE, vice-presi- 
dent, in the supervision of the 
| bank’s affairs in the United King- 
dom. CARL W. HAYDEN, vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of the bank’s 


New York banker-group about to board plane at New York International Airport 
for early fall vacation in France 


branches and business in the United 
Kingdom, retires on October 1 and 
is succeeded by MR. BREYFOGLE, 


The SuMMIT (N. J.) TRUST Com 
PANY is constructing a 2-story ad- 
dition to its main building. There’] 
be two teller windows for drive-up 
and walk-up use. 


The MARYLAND BANKERS ASSOCE! 
ATION recently announced formation 
of a personnel training committee 
and the appointment of JOSEPH M. 
NAUGHTON, president of the Second 
National Bank of Cumberland, as 
its chairman. The objective of this 
new activity is the formulation and 
promotion of education and train- 
ing of bank staffs on a statewide 
basis. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK, BRONX 
SavINGs BANK, and NortH Swe §Vheni 
SAVINGS BANK, all of Bronx County, heir h 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) our bi 
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Arizona’s Oldest National Bank 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Somebody had to tell her... 


When it’s necessary to foreclose . . . when a family must lose Federal Offers You: 


heir home . . . somebody has to tell the widow. A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of 
four bank need never face this heartbreaking task. your operations * Proven Customer Appeal - Simplified 
‘ederal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan protects both Streamlined Procedure « Complete Flexibility including 
he customer and the bank. When tragedy strikes, the Health and Accident coverage * Prompt Service + All 
mortgage is paid in full. The low, low cost is simply included Promotional Tools. 
in the customer’s monthly payment. _ 
Bankers like Federal’s Plan for its simplicity and HIGHEST RATING 

i See Best’s and Dunne’s for rea- 
sons why Federal enjoys their 
unqualified recommendation. 


freedom from burdensome detail. Protect your most vital asset 
customer relations—with this plan. 
Write today for complete information. 


EDERAL ALSO OFFERS CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS THAT WILL 
ILD YOUR INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT SAFELY AND PROFITABLY 
PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice President and Manager 
Credit Insurance Division 


WOLVERINE- FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN ¢ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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THE GIANT STEP FORWARD IN BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 


How a bank 
will post 
daily changes 
inte 700,000 
stockholder 
records in less 
than 1 hour! 


matic 1000 — processing speeds, file capacity, 
flexibility, reliability, ease of programming — 
are perfectly combined for handling an almost 


limitless variety of large-scale operations. 
Here’s why a leading bank chose this — y 8 P 


new Electronic Data Processing System: Your organization may well find the Datamatic 


The DATAmatie 1000 will update 700,000 1000 ideal for cutting costs of office processing 


stockholder records, 100,000 deposit accounting 
records, 8,500 personal trust records and 65,000 


work ... and for providing management with ac- 
curate up-to-the-minute reports on which to base 
installment loan accounts daily. And here’s just daily decisions. If you are considering any large- 
scale data processing program, you will want to 
evaluate the DAT Amatic 1000. Our applications 


engineers will be glad to discuss your require- 


one sample of its speed — an average of 4,000 
daily changes will be posted into 700,000 stock- 


holder records in less than one hour! 
ments. Courses of instruction and programming 


It’s this kind of performance that is selling are available. Write for details to Dept. B-9. 
modern business — such as this bank, a large 


manufacturer, a hospital-medical service associ- *e 
ation — on the DATAmatic 1000. They’ve DATAmatie 
found that this is the system designed specific- CORPORATION 


ally for business. All elements of the DATA- 151 Needham St. +» Newton Highlands 61, Massachusetts 
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BANIKIING: 
The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


so many hues and angles that it resembles one 

of those modernistic paintings in which the 
artist is trying to express something or other, no one 
knows just what, and the whole thing looks just as 
clear turned upside down. 

Pursuing this thought another step, we find, indeed, 
that some observers today prefer to view the outlook 
standing on their heads, because from this angle tight 
money looks like the cause of inflation, inflation itself 
becomes the basis for a dynamic future prosperity, high 
wages increase productivity, and the per capita national 
debt almost disappears if divided by Gross National 
Product in 1975. 


1 autumn the business picture has acquired 


Capital Outlays Level But High 


Probably the main development affecting 1958 has 
been the leveling off of capital expenditures. Outlay 
for plant and equipment has apparently reached its 
current top and is likely to decline, a factor which can- 
not be interpreted except as a forerunner of some drop 
in general business activity. 

Industrial output, building activity, car loadings, 
and especially orders for heavy machinery are all down 
from last year. Autos, housing, and home equipment 
are no longer alone with their problems. If it were not 
for Government stockpiling of metals at high prices, 
many large producers would be suffering severe pains 
in their inventories. 

In contrast, consumer prices, retail buying, wages, 
and the demand for credit of all kinds continue above 
last year and individual savings reached a record of 
§256-billion in the first half of this year. 


Where Next Is the Question 


When the 1957 totals are all in they will probably 
‘ompare favorably with 1956, but the question that 
puzzles business is which direction the next big move 
will take. There is every opinion from extreme opti- 
mism to gloom, with a slight balance on the side of 
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If business would resume its vigorous expansionist 
trend next year there are many who would regard this 
with concern. It could only mean a widespread feeling 
that additional plant capacity is cheaper now than it 
would be later, in spite of the fact that many indus- 
tries already have a problem of overcapacity. 

The only clear and predictable part of the confused 
picture is that Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve 
System regards inflation as our chief internal problem. 
He will not do anything to ease money rates until in- 
flationary pressures definitely abate. This is not sim- 
ply an internal problem but affects practically the whole 
free world, and, while the United States should prob- 
ably lead the way, it will never solve the problem except 
on a worldwide pattern. 


Key Is Consumer 


The psychological reaction of consumers to the do- 
mestic and foreign outlook is the thing which in the 
final analysis, determines how much they will save, 
how much they will spend and for what purposes. 

There are many unpredictable factors which we’ll 
consider one by one, but chief among them is the opin- 
ion of the average individual or family regarding the 
future. Will they live within their means or mortgage 
prospective income for current needs? How high is 
debt now in relation to present and future produc- 
tivity ? 

These questions cannot be answered by saying that 
debt is now so many times higher than 10 years ago 
or so much lower per capita and so forth. The whole 
American system of mass production could not exist 
and expand without credit, nor can it exist without 
sufficient savings to be plowed back into productive 
equipment. A balance between the two is. the economic 
objective devoutly to be wished. 

Next year is going to bring tremendous pressure for 
lower taxes. Politically and businesswise we have the 
making of a real showdown on whether Federal, state, 
and municipal spending is siphoning off so much of the 
national income in the form of taxes as to jeopardize 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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Washington 


Inflation Is Most 


Critical Problem 


THOMAS W. MILES 


HAIRMAN William McChesney 
C Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board is preparing to go again 
before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, probably when Congress returns 
in January or possibly a week or so 
before, in what may be very lengthy 
testimony as the political possibil- 
ities in the growing inflation become 
more intriguing on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Martin gave what was vir- 
tually a comprehensive course in the 
theory and practice of credit con- 
trol and money management in the 
five days he was before the Senate 
Finance Committee, and previously 
in his eight days before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Although Senator Harry F. Byrd 
(D., Va.), committee chairman, ad- 
journed the hearings “until fall,” he 
is expected to hold them over. Sev- 
eral of the committee members will 
be abroad and most of them have 
important speaking engagements. In 
the general weariness that marked 
the hectic closing days of the ses- 
sion, no one on Capitol Hill could 
face the thought of returning. The 
opening of the second session of this 
85th Congress will afford an excel- 
lent opportunity to concentrate on 
the hearings. Normally that is a dull 
month for the Senate Finance Com- 
wnittee, waiting, as it must, for the 


House to initiate action on tax bills. 

Both Senator Byrd and Senator 
Robert S. Kerr (D., Okla.), who de- 
ferred in questioning Mr. Martin, 
have indicated they have some tough 
ones to toss at him. A number of 
other members of the committee 
have questions, too, about the “tight 
money and fiscal restraint’ policy 
that Mr. Martin has been propound- 
ing. 

Senator Byrd is known to want to 
hear from Per Jacobsson, chairman 
of the Executive Board and manag- 
ing director of the International 
Monetary Fund. Others mentioned 
include Bernard Baruch; Allan 
Sproul, former head of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank; John 
W. Snyder, former Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Frederick H. Mueller, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Domestic Affairs. 


Governors’ Testimony 

Committee members are anxious 
to get in the record something from 
state governors about problems of 
financing schools and public works, 
the headaches of the GI housing loan 
program, and the money troubles of 
small business. 

So far the committee has heard 
only two other witnesses, both from 
the Treasury. They were Secretary 


Only a Convenience 


Deserre their seriousness and subject matter, the Senate Finance 


Committee sessions were not without their lighter touches. 


Senator 


Edward Martin (R., Pa.) got a laugh when he called William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, “Cousin Bill.” 

And once when Mr. Martin commented that inflation makes money 
a master, not a servant, Senator Martin added: “Money is just a matter 
of convenience.” And, as an after-thought, “It is very convenient to 


have.” 
venience!” 


Senator Robert S. Kerr (D., Okla.) boomed “What a con- 
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George Humphrey and Unde: Segre. 
tary W. Randolph Burgess. Thej 
testimony came as they were legy. 
ing office, Mr. Humphrey to be chair. 
man of the board of National Steg 
Corp., and Mr. Burgess to be perms. 
nent United States Representative op 
the Nato Council. For them it mug 
have been an ordeal by fire (14 days 
on the witness stand for Mr 
Humphrey and 10 for Mr. Burgess 
which, under any circumstances, js 
not easy) and the climax of thei 
Treasury service. Committee mem. 
bers would agree they were articv- 
late and informative witnesses, 

Under the procedure that the con. 
mittee adopted at the very start of 
the hearings, each Senator is al 
lowed to question each witness ex. 
haustively without interference from 
his colleagues. As orderly as this 
is, it nonetheless slows down the 
hearings. It makes them much 
duller, too, because it reduces the 
impromptu exchanges between Sen- 
ators which are often colorful. But 
it does make possible a_ thorough 
examination of the economic forces 
at play in the country. The recor 
of the hearings, even at this early 
stage, contains a wealth of impor 
tant material. 


Competition Down the Corridor 


Although the hearings could hardly 
be expected to compete with the sen: 
sational disclosures that Senator 
John L. McClellan’s Select Commit: 
tee of the Government Operation 
and Labor Committees was putting 
on at the head of the same third 
floor corridor in the Senate Office 
Building, the Senate Finance Com: 
mittee played to a consistently good 
audience. Included from time 1 
time were Leon Keyserling, forme 
chairman of President Truman’ 
Council of Economic Advisors, au 
Professor Sumner H. Slichter 
Harvard, both of whose writing 
were cited by the Kerr-Long-Gor 
contingent. 

The 18 prepared questions that 
Senator Byrd released at the stat 
of Mr. Martin’s testimony, togethet 
with Mr. Martin’s answers, make # 
pretty good resumé of the issue 
brought forth so far in the hearing 
Although most of the answers welt 
already in Mr. Martin’s prepared 
statement, as the Senator conceded. 
the questions point up some of ti 
things the Democrats on the com 
mittee seem to be concentrating 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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Baird to Treasury . . . Wolcott to FDIC 


wo important financial posts in 

Washington of much interest to 
banking were filled by the Administra- 
tion in September. Former Congress- 
man Jesse Wolcott, Michigan Repub- 
lican, is the new chairman of the FDIC, 
holding an interim appointment until 
the Senate in 1958 confirms him for a 
subsequent 6-year term, Mr. Wolcott’s 
Democratic colleague on the FDIC 
board is Erle Cocke, who waited to be 
sworn in until completion of his 1956- 
57 term as A.B.A. president. The other 
post, filled by St. Paul banker Julian 
Braden Baird, is that previously oc- 
cupied by W. Randolph Burgess, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury for Mone- 
tary Affairs, 


Ix the latter post Dr. Burgess was 
the Secretary’s advisor and top operat- 
ing man on public debt management, 
relations with the Federal Reserve 
System, and international finance. 
Sometimes the Under Secretary sits in 
for the Secretary at Cabinet meetings 
and other governmental groups. Mr. 
Baird’s chief task will be debt man- 
agement. Some $70-billion of public 
debt is coming due within the next 
year. Mr. Baird will have the assistance 
of Paul Wren, Boston banker tempo- 
rarily serving as Assistant to the Sec- 
retary on Debt Management, as well 
as the career staff, including Assistant 
Secretary for Fiscal Affairs Wm. T. 
Heffelfinger and Chief of Debt Analysis 
Robert P. Mayo. Although he succeeds 
Dr. Burgess, it does not necessarily 
follow that Mr, Baird will take in such 
a wide range of activities as his pre- 
decessor. There is speculation that 
Secretary Anderson may do some re- 
shuffling of duties. For example, the 
place vacated some months ago by 
Andrew Overby is still unfilled. 


Me. BAIRD is well known in A.B.A. 
circles. For the past few years he has 
been a member of the A.B.A.’s Govern- 
ment Borrowing Committee, and some 
years ago he was a member of the 
Executive Council. Since 1920 Mr. 
Baird has held various posts in the 
organization of the First National Bank 
of St. Paul, first on the investment 
banking side, later on the commercial 
banking side. He also served as a 
7 of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil, 

_ Visited by BANKING’s correspondent 
in Washington, Mr. Baird stated his 
full sympathy with the basic philosophy 
and objectives of those who have lately 


WIDE WORLD 
Jesse Wolcott 


been guiding the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. He suggested 
that he plans to introduce no change. 
He has severed all his St. Paul busi- 
ness connections. 


[ wrerviewso, on the eve of his ap- 
pointment, concerning his FDIC post, 
Mr. Wolcott evidenced his usual judicial 
temperament. “I’ve not yet been able 
to evaluate it with such clarity as to 
know what the issues are,” he said. 
Alluding to the “hassle” over whether 
the new chairman will discriminate in 
favor of or against state banks or 
national banks, the former chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and Joint Economic Committee 
stated: “Throughout my career I’ve 
never discriminated for or against any- 
one, If the state banks expect me to 
represent their view or the national 
banks theirs, they will both be mistaken. 
I’ll take all factors into account.” 


Me. WoLcoTr was in Congress from 
1931 until January 3, 1957, a period 
of 26 years. He was a junior member 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee when the Banking Act of 
1933, which created the FDIC, was un- 
der consideration. And he voted for it. 
At that time accounts were insured 
only up to $2,500, Six months later the 
figure was raised to $5,000. “I think 
deposit insurance was a good thing,” 
Mr. Wolcott reminisces. “If we had had 
it sooner we would not have had such 
a deep and long depression. We all 
recognized in 1933 that runs had 


Julian B. Baird 


brought about the banking crash. With 
deposit insurance, the smaller depositors 
would have stayed away from runs. 
Insuring $5,000 accounts would have 
covered more than nine-tenths of them, 
as I recall, 


opay,” Mr. Wolcott went on, “de- 
posit insurance is the strongest bul- 
wark of economic and financial sta- 
bility that we have. The $10,000 limit 
seems adequate for present needs,” he 
added. “But it might well be reviewed 
and I will surely review it to determine 
whether it is too low. As for the insur- 
ance funds, now about $1.7-billion, I 
think it, too, is adequate; but we’ll eval- 
uate it, also, in the light of the eco- 
nomic conditions and outlook. Nobody 
is expecting a depression today. People 
anticipate the maintenance of economic 
stability, so $1.7-billion is probably all 
right today; and the fund is constantly 
growing. 


66'[T'ue question of bank t 
question of bank assessments 
ties right in with the matter of the 
fund’s adequacy. Actually, under FDIC 
we have had no experience with a de- 


pression. It is a field on which we 
don’t have much information. My pur- 
pose is to give a great deal of con- 
sideration to this, with the assistance 
of my advisors and economists. We'll 
initiate some studies, It should be our 
constant job to determine that the fund 
is adequate for its purpose. As yet I 
don’t know very much about it, but I’m 
willing to find out; and in doing that 
I'll always listen to both sides on any 
question.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


For instance, Senator Byrd wanted 
to know to what extent the inflation 
is being caused by rising interest 
rates, and also the weight of the 
Full Employment Act of 1946 on 
Federal Reserve Board decisions. 
And, as he might be expected to do, 
Senator Byrd asked whether Fed- 
eral spending and loan projects do 
not have something to do with the 
inflation. 

Mr. Martin was direct and to the 
point in his answers. He called the 
inflation “the most critical economic 
problem now facing this country,” 
and he defined it as “aggregate de- 
mand in excess of aggregate avail- 
abilities of resources at existing 
prices.” 

Agreeing that Federal spending 
and loan programs do have an infla- 
tionary e‘fect, Mr. Martin added: 

“The present situation calls both 
for a larger budgetary surplus than 
we have had or have in prospect, and 
a continuance of restraint upon cre- 
ation of new supplies of money.” 


Rising Interest an Effect, 
Not a Cause 


Mr. Martin maintained that rising 
interest rates are an effect, not a 
cause, of inflationary pressures. He 
said: 

“A major cause of recent inflation- 
ary pressures has been the attempt 
to crowd into this period a great vol- 
ume of invéstment greater than 
the economy could take, without cur- 
tailing consumption more than con- 
sumers have been willing to do. In 
fact, there has been some increase 
in consumption on borrowed funds. 

“Increases in interest rates nat- 
urally come about under such condi- 
tions; they are the economy’s m. ins 
of protecting itself against such ex- 
cessive bunching of investment or 
the building up of an unsustainable 
rate of consumption.” 

As to the Full Employment Act, 
Mr. Martin pointed out that if prices 
were highly unstable and credit use 
unrestricted, it would be impossible 
to carry out the act’s objectives. He 
said: 

“The achievement of these re- 
quires the maintenance of reasonable 
stability in the value of the dollar as 
well as the avoidance of credit liqui- 
dation that would inevitably follow 
excessive credit expansion.” 

Mr. Martin told Senator Edward 
Martin (R., Pa.) he subscribed fully 
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The “Benefits” of Higher Interest 


Senator Prescott Bush of Connecticut, who was once a banker him- 
self, has scotched the loose charge that “bankers get all the direct bene- 
fits from higher interest.” He dug up the figures and printed them for 
all to see in the Congressional Record showing that the interest paid 
cut to depositors between 1952 and 1956 increased much faster than in- 
terest received by commercial banks, mutual savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations. 

For commercial banks, interest received rose from 46.7%, but interest 
paid out rose by 75.9%. For the mutual banks, interest received rose 
by 58%, but interest paid increased by 66.7%. For the savings and 
loan associations interest received rose by 108%, but that paid out in- 
creased by 126%. The millions of depositors in these institutions shared 
in these higher returns for their money. Senator Bush said: 

“When we consider these facts, the charge that only bankers have 
gained from rising interest rates appears obviously erroneous, and not 
simply a difference of opinion.” 

Senator Bush made the further point: “No doubt credit restrictions 
and high interest rates do increase the difficulties of borrowing. That 
is the purpose of credit restraint during inflation—to keep demands of 
the economy from exceeding the physical limits of production. The 
benefits accrue both directly and indirectly to the community as a whole, 


not to the few.” 


to the objectives of the act. He 
said: 

“T am not one of those who thinks 
the alternative to inflation is unem- 
ployment.” 

Mr. Martin explained to Senator 
John J. Williams (R., Del.) that the 
“primary inflationary force since the 
Spring of 1956 has been plant and 
equipment expansion” in industry. 
To the question whether he thought 
the 1958 Federal budget was infla- 
tionary, Mr. Martin replied: “I think 
the impact of it was, definitely.” 

There was an interesting little ex- 
change between Senator Williams 
and Mr. Martin on the subject of 
small loan departments in banks and 
the extension of branch banking. Mr. 
Martin said he had no objection to 
either. provided adequate supervision 
and control are maintained. 

But Mr. Martin thought that the 
trend of bank mergers “ought to be 
watched.” He said: 

“TI think there is more value in 
local ownership. It is not a trend 
that I welcome.” 

Of escalator clauses in wage con- 
tracts, Mr. Martin told Senator Wil- 
liams: 

“T have no objection to escalator 
clauses but I would say if the esca- 
lator clause in the long run con- 
tributes to inflation, it is bad for the 
worker and does not achieve its ob- 
jective.” 

Senator Russell B. Long (D., La.) 
maintained that the country’s diffi- 


culty is not inflation so much as pro- 
duction failure. Mr. Martin coun- 
tered by pointing out there are plenty 
of goods at a price but perhaps not 
at a price people are willing to pay. 

On the closing day of the hearing 
Senator George W. Malone (R., Nev.) 
questioned Mr. Martin without inter- 
ruption from 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon until 8:35. Among other things, 
Senator Malone was interested in 
getting the country back on converti- 
bility of currency for gold and de- 
plored the fact that foreign creditors 
can demand payment in gold. At 
one point he commented: 

“(We) hand them the money and 
credit to start with and then they 
come back and get the gold.” 


Effect on "E" Bonds 


Referring to the effect of inflation 
on Government “E’’ Bonds, Senator 
Malone asked: 

“Are you aware that at the end of 
the 10-year period $1,000 would not 
buy as many groceries as $750 did 
when we put it there?” 

Mr. Martin said that he was, and 
Senator Malone demanded, 

“Who stole it then?” 

Mr. Martin thought “stealing was 
the wrong word.” He noted, “We 
were fighting a war and we took out 
part of the cost in inflation.” He 
added that he did not think it was 
done deliberately. 

House Banking and Currency Com: 
mittee hearings on the Financial In- 
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stitutions Act of 1957 will not be 
resumed until the return of Congress 
in January. Chairman Brent Spence 
(D., Ky.) made this definite as the 
committee concluded with the testi- 
mony of H. Earl Cook. Mr. Cook’s 
term as chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation expired Septem- 
ber 6. 

Chairman Spence and committee 
members have indicated that numer- 
ous other witnesses, including the 
American Bankers Association rep- 
resentative, will be heard before 
the committee will act on the bill. It 
has been passed by the Senate. 

In addition to Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Martin, the committee has devoted 
one day to Victor R. Hansen, Assis- 
tant Attorney General in Charge of 
the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, and four to 
Comptroller of the Currency Ray M. 
Gidney. 


Bank Mergers 


Mr. Cook referred a question about 
bank mergers to Royal L. Coburn, 
FDIC General Counsel. Mr. Coburn 
said, ‘We do believe there should be 
some screening of bank merger trans- 
actions. We don’t believe the strict 


language of the Clayton Act should 
be applicable.” 

He favored language such as pro- 
posed in the Financial Institutions 
Act and added, ‘We think that bank- 
ing is as much supervised and reg- 


wated as any of the industries 
specifically excluded under the Clay- 
ton Act, and, for that reason, banking 
should get the same treatment.” 

Mr. Colburn reported that the 
FDIC was on record in a letter to 
Senator Strom Thurmond (D., S.C.) 
as not taking first jurisdiction over 
bank mergers affecting state banks. 

Representative Martha W. Grif- 
fiths (D., Mich.) raised a question 
with Mr. Cook whether FDIC has 
enough bank examiners. The recruit- 
ment of bank examiners is a problem 
that, Mr. Cook said, is causing FDIC 
“great difficulty.” They are paid $4,- 
485 to start and go as high as $12,600. 
But there is a 12% turnover because 
the men dislike the travel require- 
ment. For recruits, FDIC looks to 
colleges. 

The appointment of Erle Cocke, 
tetiring president of the American 
Bankers Association, as a director 
of FDIC was criticised by Represen- 
latives Wright Patman (D., Tex.) 
and Abraham J. Multer (D., N. Y.) 
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and defended by Mr. Cook and a 
number of others on the committee. 
Representative Patman questioned 
the propriety of naming the head of 
an association which favored lower 
FDIC bank assessments to the FDIC 
board. He did not quarrel with Mr. 
Cocke’s character or competence, but 
he did insist the issue was one of 
“public morality.”” Mr. Cook pointed 
out that Mr. Cocke would not take 
office until September 26 after com- 
pleting his service with the A.B.A. 

In what he warned was “‘not merely 
the swan song of a departing friend,” 
Mr. Cook reiterated the concern he 
expressed last month in BANKING 
over the adequacy of the nation’s 
bank capital margin in a talk Sep- 
tember 18 before the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State 
Banks in New York City. 

And in his valedictory annual re- 
port as chairman of FDIC, he 
stressed the point again. The report 
called attention to “important 
changes” in the composition of total 
bank assests in the 10-year period 
from 1946 to 1956. The banks’ hold- 
ings of United States Government 
obligations were reduced by nearly 
one-fourth. At the same time, the 
banks responded to the needs of the 
expanding economy by a three-fold 
increase in their loans. 

At the end of 1956, 27% of the 
assets of commercial banks consisted 
of U. S. Government obligations and 
42% were loans. For mutual savings 
banks the proportions were 24% and 
59%, respectively. 


Marked Change in 10 Years 


For both groups of banks these 
percentages represent a marked 
change from 10 years previously, 
when Government obligations were 
55% and loans were 18% of total 
assets in commercial banks, and for 
mutual savings banks, were 63% 
and 24%, respectively. 

Changes were also reported in 
bank deposits. While the total de- 
posits of banks in this country have 
been rising, the deposits held by a 
number of banks have declined. 

Total deposits in insured commer- 
cial banks rose 7% between June 
30, 1954 and June 30, 1956, but 23% 
of these banks reported a decline in 
deposits in that period. Reductions 
in deposits were reported by some 
banks in all states except Arizona. 
In 18 states, more than 20% of the 
insured commercial banks experi- 
enced declines in deposits. Because of 


gains by other banks, however, total 
deposits in insured commercial banks 
were lower in only one of these 
states. 

An indication of the success of 
FDIC lies in the fact that about 95% 
of the banks of deposit in the United 
States were insured by the end of 
1956. Deposits in these banks totaled 
$219-billion, and an estimated 55% 
of these deposits (approximately 
$121-billion) were insured. And, to 
show how broad the protection is, 
98% of all accounts were fully pro- 
tected because they had balances of 
less than $10,000. 

FDIC brought charges against 
seven banks in 1956 for continuing 
to engage in unsafe or unsound 
practices or violations of law. Dis- 
bursements were made to protect 
depositors in two insured banks 
(River Oaks State Bank, Fort Worth, 
Tex., and the Home National Bank 
ef Ellenville, Ellenville, N. Y.), bring- 
ing to 431 the total number of banks 
whose depositors have been aided 
since 1934. 


VA Discount Controls 


Although three out of every four 
mortgages bought by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association were 
VA-guaranteed, this ratio is expected 
to decrease when the VA discount 
controls become fully effective. 
FNMA prices for 442% GI mortgages 
covered by certificates of reasonable 
value dated on or after August 5 are 
lower than those permitted by VA 
maximum discounts. FNMA’s maxi- 
mum price for a 414% mortgage with 
a less than 10% down-payment is 
931, points. The VA maximum dis- 
count is 514 points. 

There is nothing in the law, how- 
ever, that would prevent a lender— 
after the loan has been guaranteed— 
from selling it in the general second- 
ary market at the then prevailing 
market for these mortgages. But 
banks might find this sort of trans- 
action unprofitable and not care to 
make that type of loan. Inasmuch as 
the FHA discount is only 244 points 
on 51,% mortgages, a large portion 
of GI housing will probably be served 
through FHA mortgages. 

Plans for a small business credit 
study are being mapped by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. How extensive it will 
be and what it will cover are to be 
determined, as well as such me- 
chanics as where the information 
will be found. A number of Senators 
requested such a study from Chair- 
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The Foreign Business of Washington Banks 


HAT the Russian Embassy keeps its 

checking account at the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank is really not surprising. 
Although foreign governments and 
central banks maintain their principal 
commercial banking accounts in New 
York, all the embassies and legations 
and many foreign purchasing missions 
have accounts at one or another Wash- 
ington bank. International trade fi- 
nancing and foreign-exchange business 
done by Washington banks has been 
growing, and several of the larger 
banks in the capital have organized 
foreign departments to go out after 
such business and handle it. 

Riggs, of course, is the largest and 
one of the oldest of D. C. banks, and 
it has been doing foreign banking busi- 
ness for over a century. In 1868, it 
provided the gold for the purchase of 
Alaska. This year it is handling the 
financial transactions of the Royal 
Party during the visit of Queen Eliza- 
beth to the United States. Riggs’ for- 
eign business—and profits thereon— 
have more than tripled in the last few 
years. The bank handles all types of 
international banking transactions, in- 
cluding issuance of drafts, airmail and 
cable transfers, foreign collections, for- 
eign payments and commercial letters 
of credit. 


Assen New York is still para- 
mount in international banking, Wash- 
ington’s importance has expanded 
greatly since 1946, partly due to the 
presence in the city of the headquar- 
ters of the World Bank and the World 
Fund. The former keeps its adminis- 
trative bank account at the American 
Security and Trust Company, while 
the Fund has an account of about $5,- 
000,000 at Riggs for payroll and simi- 
lar purposes. Business generated by 
the Export-Import Bank and the ICA 
also gives rise to Washington banking 
transactions, and numerous foreign 
government purchasing missions have 
accounts there. 

Among banks which have gone after 
international business is the American 
Security and Trust Co., which estab- 
lished a foreign department in 1952. 
Like other local banks, it works with 
foreign missions and embassies and 
has numerous correspondents abroad. 
The National Bank of Washington 
also recently set up a foreign depart- 
ment, headed by a former World Bank 
alternate governor, a Panamanian. The 


department is located at a branch of- 
fice more convenient than the head of- 
fice for the embassies, both by virtue of 
its location and its parking facilities. 
The Union Trust Company started its 
foreign department in 1955, headed by 
a former staff member of the Dutch 
Embassy. The department has a num- 
ber of foreign government accounts. In 
large financial transactions it works 
with New York and other correspon- 
dents. Czechoslovakia and Poland have 
had accounts at Union Trust since the 
1920s. 

Both Union Trust Co. and National 
Savings and Trust Co. have under- 
taken to train bankers from under- 
developed countries, a practice which 
probably leads to business. Because 
Washington residents roam the globe 


and often marry foreigners, the trust ° 


work of the Capital’s banks sometimes 
has interesting ramifications. 

D. C. banks often try to help their 
foreign-government customers in con- 
nection with Eximbank and ICA busi- 
ness. Sometimes they make other con- 
tacts for their depositors. The Union 
Trust Co. thrice yearly holds an eco- 
nomic meeting of area businessmen to 
which its embassy customers are in- 
vited. 

Washington bankers are diligent 
partygoers, the D.C.’s 85 diplomatic 
missions offering a varied bill of fare. 


Des Washington banks to date have 
taken participations in World Bank 
loans, along with banks elsewhere. 

Many out-of-town banks frequently 
send officers to Washington to develop 
their foreign banking business. Bank- 
ers Trust Company has a man in 
Washington four days a week, while 
both Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York and Bank of America NT&SA 
have resident representatives in the 
capital. 

A private institution, International 
Bank, located in Washington and hav- 
ing affiliated companies in Liberia and 
Switzerland, among its activities fi- 
nances members of the U. S. Armed 
Forces on active duty abroad through 
a savings and small loan program. 

By New York standards the volume 
of international banking business done 
by Washington banks must be quite 
small, but it is growing, and local 
bankers are showing an increasing in- 
terest in it. 

HERBERT BRATTER 


man Martin during his testimony 
before the Senate Finance Commit. 
tee. 

Despite all the pulling and hauling 
over the Small Business Administra. 
tion, Congress gave it $100,000,000 
more for small business loans with- 
out a fiscal year limitation. And this 
means business for banks. SBA ree. 
ords indicate that 70% of all of its 
loans are bank participation loans. 


Sparkman Home Loan Bill 


A bill to guarantee the upper 20% 
of conventional loans on single family 
homes is expected to attract con- 
siderable interest when Congress re- 
turns. It was introduced by Senator 
John J. Sparkman of Alabama at the 
request of the U. S. Savings & Loan 
League. 

The bill (S. 271) would establish 
a Home Loan Guarantee Corporation 
under the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. An original $50,000,000 of 
capital stock would be provided and 
purchased by the 11 regional Federal 
Home Loan banks. The corporation 
would guarantee the top 20% of the 
loan on a 90-10 co-insurance basis. 

With Senator Sparkman as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee to which the 
bill was referred, it is bound to be 
thoroughly discussed at the hear- 
ings. 

Hard on the heels of the Trans- 
america Corporation, two other bank 
holding companies are seeking deter- 
minations from the Federal Reserve 
Board whether or not they are ex- 
empt under the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956 from owning non- 
banking companies. Under the act, 
they have until May 9, 1958, to divest 
themselves of nonbanking subsidia- 
ries unless they fall within certain 
exceptions in the act. 

The companies are the General 
Contract Corp. of St. Louis, Mo., and 
the Otto Bremer Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn. Arthur Leff, hearing exam- 
iner in the Transamerica case, is 
preparing his report and recommea- 
dations on the General Contract 
Corp. hearings as of this writing. 
Hearings in the Otto Bremer Co. case 
will resume early this month. 

In the Transamerica case the 
Board followed the recommendations 
of Mr. Leff. and denied the request 
of Transamerica to exempt the OC 
cidental Life Insurance Co. of Amer 
ica from application of the prohibi 
tions of Section 4 (a) (2) of the act 
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A Witness to 50 Years of 
Banking Change 


Frank G. Addison of Washington Approves the 
Closer Touch Banks Have with the Public 


§. OLIVER GOODMAN 


The author is financial editor of 
The Washington Post and Times 
Herald. This is another in the series 
of articles being published in con- 
nection with BANKING’S observance 
of its 50th year. 


OOKING back over his half century 
in banking, Francis G. Addison, 
Jr., has one regret. 

“Back in the old days,” the presi- 
dent of The Security Bank of Wash- 
ington recalled, “I knew everyone 
who walked in the front door by his 
frst name. Now I don’t. That’s the 
price of growth and change.” 

Mr. Addison may not remember 
the names of all his customers, but 
the personal touch is still there. It’s 
amazing how many persons who 
come into his bank call him “Frank.” 

And Frank wouldn’t have it any 


other way. He likes people and they 
like him. He stresses friendly and 
helpful service to the public. 

“Banking today,” he said, “is a 
service for the masses—not just for 
businessmen and wealthy people 
like it was 50 years ago.” 

Personal loans by a bank were 
rare in 1907, he declared, “but today 
this type of credit is a growing and 
valued business.” 

“People mostly used cash 50 years 
ago to pay bills and settle trans- 
actions,” he said. “Today even the 
bootblack on the corner has a check- 
ing account. This is all to the good. 
It puts the bank in closer touch with 
the public.” 

Reminiscing further on “the old 
days,” he ruffled his gray hair and 
pointed out that women workers in 
banks were rare in the 1900s. Today 
about 75% of the clerical help and 
5% of the officials are of the fair 
sex. “And,” he added, with a puckish 


smile: “At least that’s a big im- 
provement from the aesthetic angle.” 

The 70-year-old veteran of finance 
sees nothing wrong in the bank 
merger trend. Back in 1907, there 
were 28 banks in the District of 
Columbia, with $57,718,914 in de- 
posits. Today there are only 17 
banks, but they have $1,370,981,256 
in deposits. 

“Number of banks doesn’t mat- 
ter,” he stated, “as long as there 
are sufficient to maintain a healthy 
competition and to see that no one 
is denied hanking privileges.” 

“Opening of bank branches in the 
early 1900s was a simple matter,” he 
pointed out. “All you had to do was 
find a location. Permission from 
regulatory authorities wasn’t neces- 
sary.” 

Mr. Addison wouldn’t say’ that 
banks are over-regulated these days, 
but he confessed he “would like to 
see more clear-cut regulations.” He 
knows whereof he speaks. For 28 
years he has been chairman of the 
important Law and Legislative Com- 
mittee of the D.C. Bankers Associa- 
tion and has had to contend with 
ambiguously worded phrases. 

“The present multitude of regula- 
tions,” he commented, “is preferable 
to the lack of regulation a half cen- 
tury ago.” 

Mr. Addison is unhappy over one 
development. “When I started in 
banking in 1905, there were dozens 
of applicants for every bank job. 
There was an element of prestige in 
working for a bank. Now the jobs 
go begging and most anyone is 
hired. 

“Today an ambitious youth has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


Mr. Addison (right) with the author 
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MEET 
PRESIDENT 
WELMAN 


AINLY there are three things 
M that interest Joe Welman in 
connection with his job as 
president of the American Bankers 
Association. 

All have to do with education— 
banker education, public education, 
and closer relations with educators. 

“In discussing my program,” he 
says, “I don’t want to make it sound 
too big and important.” This poses 
quite a problem. It’s going to be hard 
te keep the program from sounding 
big and important because President 
Welman habitually fits actions to his 
words. 

In stating a problem, people often 
have an illusion that they are stating 
the solution, a phenomenon observ- 


able most frequently in editorials and 
speeches. However, this does not 
seem to be part of Joe Welman’s 
thinking. He is not satisfied merely 
with saying what he thinks should 
be done. He goes ahead and does it. 

In order to find out more about all 
this, it is better to sit down with 
him and talk it over, and the best 
place to meet Joe is in Kennett, Mo., 
and preferably at the corner of St. 
Francis and Main streets, where the 
Bank of Kennett stands facing Court 
House Square. 


So— 


Our plane touched the Memphis 
Airport runway about 10:30 A.M., 
several minutes early. Joseph, Jr., 


The Welman family at home, Jay in the center. The older son, Bill, is away 
finishing a law course at the University of Missouri 


who is called Jay to avoid duplica- 
tion, was there with his mother’s 
DeSoto to drive us 90 miles north 
west to Kennett. “Us” included 
George Amy, A.B.A. deputy mana- 
ger, on his way to attend a meetin; | 
of state association secretaries in 
Santa Fe. 

‘“‘We should be there around noon,” 
said Jay in the casual way folks in 
that area deal with problems of time 
and space and traffic. 

Across the Mississippi, most of 
the way led through Arkansas, be. 
cause Kennett is in that boot heel of 
Missouri where two counties seem 
to be carved right out of the north- 
east corner of Arkansas. 

“Why does Missouri extend dow 
into Arkansas?” was one of the first 
questions directed at Joe, although 
it was soon apparent that this was 
a rather indelicate way to put it. 
“It’s the other way around,” he said. 
“There are several explanations but 
the most credible is that a man namei 
John Hardeman Walker had a large 
farming operation in that section 
before Missouri became a state, and 
his main market was to the north in 
New Madrid. The surveyors from 
Washington came out to determine 
the state lines and Mr. Walker enter: 
tained them royally because It 
wanted his land to be in Missouri for 
marketing reasons.” 

The road from Memphis to Kennett 
is through fertile, attractive county, 
without hills and crisscrossed by 
numerous drainage canals and rows 
of trees planted for windbreaks. The 
canals, it was explained, drain ani 
keep the land from washing away 
in wet seasons and the windbreaks 
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keep it from blowing away in dry sea- 
sons. Kennett is one of those un- 
crowded communities of broad thor- 
oughfares and tree-lined residential 
streets found most frequently in the 
heart of America. 

With a population of almost 9,000, 
it is the county seat of Dunklin 
County, population 40,000. Cotton, 
corn, and soybeans are the chief 
crops of the area. There is some 
industry, mainly the ginning of cot- 
ton and processing of other crops. 
The Chamber of Commerce and other 
civic bodies are trying to bring in 
more and varied industries. 

We stopped first at the air-condi- 
tioned Cotton Boll Hotel and then at 
a parking spot in front of the bank 
where Joe Welman has worked since 
leaving high school and which he has 
headed as president since 1939. There 
was a little wooden box attached to 
the parking meter so that when the 
police are obliged to give a ticket for 
overtime it is simply a request to put 
a nickel in the box please. Kennett 
serves a large area of customers, and 
the idea is to keep customers happy 
and welcome. 


T nese few paragraphs should be 
called “The Careers of Joe Welman,” 
because he has had several, all emi- 
nently successful—as a home-town 
banker, as a banker working for the 
good of banking in his state of Mis- 
souri and throughout the nation, as 
an active and public-spirited com- 
munity servant, and as the head of 
an exceptionally interesting family. 

At a time when small unit banks 
face special problems arising from 
this period of dynamic business ex- 
pansion, it is a fortunate break for 
banking to have in a position of lead- 
ership a man with this background. 


Unit Banks a Bulwark 


What does the new president of 
the Association think is the basic 
function of the smaller banks at this 
point in history? Here’s how he 
answers that question: 

“The thousands of independent 
wit banks are the hard core of our 
great chartered banking system. 
They are the grass-roots strength 
upon which rests the public and 
bolitical acceptance of private enter- 
prise in the banking field. If the in- 
dependent banks should be reduced 
I importance and effectiveness 
through their own sluggishness, or 
through absorption into giant units, 
the banking system will lose its most 
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President Welman talking with Joe Kerr, his agricultural representative 


effective bulwark against nationaliza- 
tion or socialization.” 

Where does the correspondent 
banking system fit into this picture? 

“Often it is said that the small, 
independent cannot care for the 
credit needs of larger borrowers. We 
have in our country the greatest cor- 
respondent banking system in the 
world. We have never approached the 
maximum utilization of this great 
instrument. We need, as never be- 
fore, the intelligent, sympathetic co- 
operation between the smaller inde- 
pendent and the large correspondent. 
It is definitely a two-way street. We 


must not attempt to shift entirely 
our problems and burdens to the 
correspondent, but by hard work, 
patient preparation, careful cultiva- 
tion, and fair treatment we can gain 
their confidence and assistance. It 
is hardly conceivable that such an 
arrangement cannot handle any rea- 
sonable, sound, credit requirement; 
provide adequate investment advice 
and counsel; and materially aid in 
our personnel and operations prob- 
lems.” 


Hiring and Training 
In looking around for a dominant 


Joe and his secretary, Mrs. Frances Hornbeck 
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Joe Welman and son Jay with Robert Winston, manager of 
a Stillman enterprise, a soybean project. Joe is a trustee 
of the Stillman estate, which includes, among other things, 


a large cotton ginning enterprise 


interest which might indicate what 
Joe Welman wants to accomplish 
during his year as president, the 
selection is difficult because all of his 
interests seem dominant. That is 
probably the secret of his unusual 
record of accomplishment. Whether 
he is fishing or discussing recruit- 
ment problems or monetary policy, 
the subject in hand gets his whole- 
hearted attention. 

The finding, hiring, training, and 
paying bankers of the future—in 
other words, the problem of adequate 
and competent personnel for banks, 
is what seems uppermost in his 
thoughts these days. 

In his own bank he has had a 
pension plan since 1948 and group 
hospital and life insurance since 1950. 
The bank grants vacations of 14 
working days yearly plus a day for 
each four years of service up to a 
maximum of 30 working days. Sick 
leave is 10 days plus a day for each 
four years to a total of 60 days 
yearly. 

He has a meeting room big enough 
for all 28 employees. They get to- 
gether on the third Thursday of each 
month for dinner and to discuss 
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common problems. Sometimes a de- 
partment will take charge of the 
meeting to talk about their particular 
tasks and troubles. 

Every employee has a chance to 
know who all the bank’s customers 
are. Someone, for example, will bring 
up the name of a customer whom no 
one knows. The first job will be to 
send one of the staff out to look him 
up and report. With 4,000 customers 
up to 25 miles away, this is obviously 
quite a task. These reports on cus- 
tomers are often recorded first on 
tape and then put in the credit files 
containing 10,000 names. 

A loan committee of officers meets 
twice a week to examine all loans, 
and by this means the bank has been 
able to achieve a constantly better 
level of performance. 


Backs A.I.B. 


Joe Welman encourages participa- 
tion in A.I.B. study group activities 
by paying the cost and by teaching 
some of the courses personally, giv- 
ing examples from his experience 
with the various phases of the bank’s 
operations. 

What does the new president think 


Joe drops in on a customer, Jim Farmer, who operates an 

excellent men’s and women’s clothing store on Court House 

Square. They were discussing more public parking because 
of crowded conditions 


about the matter of attracting and 
keeping the right men and women in 
banking? 

“The real meat of the problem,” 
says Joe, “is the necessity of creating 
within our banks a better environ- 
ment which will encourage the in- 
terest of our people. 

“We can make great strides in 
creating this environment by using 
more effectively the people we have, 
by hiring more people, by becoming 
more interested in recruiting from 
colleges and other sources, by sup 
plying ourselves with all of the equip- 
ment and other aids we can buy that 
will further that end, and by doing 
everything possible to improve our 
salary programs and expand ou 
fringe benefits. 

“These things will cost money, but 
such money spent is indeed a capital 
expenditure and will quickly provide 
a return in addition to providing 
with a valuable capital asset in the 
way of personnel. 

“If we can find a way to make the 
positions in our banks, and parti 
cularly the management positions, 
more attractive and less onerous, W 
shall accomplish the dual purpose of 
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freeing and expanding the working, 
thinking, and planning capacity of 
present management and, at the same 
time, making these banking jobs 
more attractive and more sought 
after by young high school and col- 
lege men and women, and to people 
jn other walks of life.” 

An important spot in the Bank of 
Kennett is the information center, 
consisting of shelves filled with 
current publications, important 
speeches, and any items that might 
be helpful to people in a bank. When 
anyone wants to borrow from this 
“living library,’ he simply writes 
the title and date on a card and 
drops it in a box. 


Things New Bankers Need 


Just a few weeks ago President 
Welman was speaking to a group of 
southwestern A.I.B. leaders in Mem- 
phis and spelled out his philosophy 
on the education of a banker in a 
way that made a profound impression 
on his listeners. Answering the ques- 
tion: What should we expect, look 
for, hope for, and try to instill in 
future bankers? he said: 

“(1) They should have as much 
education as possible and a continu- 
ing interest in education. 

“(2) They should want to work— 
should like to work. 

“(3) They should like people and 
have the ability to get along with 
people. 

“(4) They should covet and accept 
responsibility. 

“(5) They should possess or ac- 
quire an intelligent curiosity. 


Quite a reference library for a small bank. This shows part of it. All employees 
have ready access to the material and use it. In this case it is being used by 
Roberta Jackson 


“(6) They should possess or ac- 
quire patience. 

“(7) They should possess or ac- 
quire humility.” 


Provides Definitions 


He then went on to define each of 
these, with particular emphasis on 
the special needs of the smaller 
banks. We'll quote just a paragraph 
on Point Number 1, education: 

“There are 10,472 A.B.A. member 
banks in our country that have total 
assets of less than $7,500,000 each. 
If we raise that size figure a little we 
readily see that there are 12,000 or 


One of the two modern drive-in facilities of the Bank of Kennett 


13,000 of us that can be properly 
called ‘smaller banks.’ Many of these 
banks have never had the benefit of 
a single employee participating in the 
work of the Institute. It is not pos- 
sible for most of them to enjoy the 
benefits of a chapter. Correspondence 
courses are helpful but cannot attract 
sufficient numbers. I am reluctant to 
attempt to suggest the best way to 
reach them.” 

In the broader field of banking in 
general this dominant concern with 
education and the human factor is 
strikingly evident in all of his activi- 
ties. 

Just to pick out a few random ex- 
amples from his career, he was 
appointed to the Country Bank 
Operations Commission by Homer 
Livingston in 1954 and had a major 
part in turning the activities of that 
group in the direction of personnel 
education. 

Among the publications sponsored 
by the Commission in the past three 
years are: How to Set up a Salary 
Program in the Smaller Banks, How 
to Make a Salary Survey, How to Set 
up an Audit Program in the Smaller 
Bank, A Complete Service Charge 
Program for Smaller Banks, Do’s and 
Don’t’s for Bookkeepers and Proof 
Clerks, and a revised edition of Cur- 
rent Trends in Bank Costs. 

Under his chairmanship two years 
ago the Commission set up a Com- 
mittee on Employee Training in 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Divergent Trends Within the 


Credit Union 


Movement 


Now There Are Suggestions for a 


Cooperative Banking System 


RUDOLF MODLEY 


Dr. MODLEY is a management con- 
sultant with offices in Kent, Conn. 
He has handled minimum wage prob- 
lems for various industries, and has 
developed reporting and manage- 
ment control systems. Once secre- 
tary to Edward A. Filene, Boston 
merchant who started the credit 
union movement in this country, Dr. 
Modley is an authority on these or- 
ganizations and the leaders in the 
credit union movement. 


INANCIAL publications have re- 
Preenas reported on a move to 

create a national system of co- 
operative banks, based on the coun- 
try’s credit unions. 

This article sets itself the task 
of evaluating this and other recent 
developments in the credit union 
field. 


Recent Growth 


Total assets of credit unions to- 
day exceed $3.5-billion, of which 
about $1-billion is not loaned out. 
In a period of rapid growth of con- 
sumer instalment credit, credit 
unions have far outpaced all their 
rivals. From 1940 to 1956 the credit 
unions’ share of the consumer’s in- 
stalment dollar has more _ than 
doubled—from 3.1 to 6.4%. They 
now hold 17% of all personal loans. 
Their rate of growth continues 
ahead of that of all their competi- 
tors. 
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The credit unions’ success is due 
to two factors: 

(1) A highly favorable operating 
climate. Credit unions enjoy the 
privileges of tax exemption, subsi- 
dies from business in the form of 
office space, payroll deduction and 
endorsement, and voluntary labor 
from members. 

(2) A powerful promotional effort 
through a national trade associa- 
tion, the Credit Union National 
Association (CUNA), which has, 
until recently, skillfully maintained 
and exploited this operating climate 
by public relations, advertising, po- 
litical pressure, and the missionary 
zeal of its people. 

Over the last few years a conflict 
for power has divided the credit 
union movement. Recent news 
stories cover some of the engage- 
ments in this contest. 


To Capture A Movement 


To take over such a movement, 
a contestant must first capture as 
many positions of power as possible 
—the policy-making bodies and their 
organs, the management positions, 
the bureaucratic machine, and the 
sources of income. 

Once these power positions are 
gained and consolidated, the new 
regime can begin to exploit its 
victory. Until then, such a group 
will often hide its purpose behind 
generalities. This protects its unity 


with other dissatisfied elements wity 
which it shares nothing but the de. 
sire to destroy the old regime. Once 
in power, the true purposes of the 
insurgents soon become apparent by 
their actions. 

Credit union developments follow 
this pattern closely. 

In 1955 an insurgent group re. 
placed the managing director of 
CUNA. A few months later, this 
group gained a small majority of 
the board of directors and, thereby, 
full control of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The group then rebuilt the head- 
quarters machine completely. Ex- 
cept for one man, every key position 
in CUNA is now filled by a new man, 
A new interim managing director 
was used, largely to carry out this 
reorganization. Of all national pos- 
itions of power, only the CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society, a mutual 


, company whose main business is the 


writing of shareholder insurance 
and insurance on_ shareholders’ 
loans, remained in the hands of the 
old regime. 

By the end of 1956 the newcomers 
felt strong enough to take the next 
step: removal of the interim man- 
aging director and appointment of a 
new one who could use the power 
gained to carry out their program. 
The motivation of the dominant 
group among the new powers be- 
came apparent for the first time. 


Call for Cooperatives 


At the October 1956 Congress of 
the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., H. Vance Austin, the mana- 
ger of the Colorado Rural Electrif- 
cation Association (a state associ- 
ation of electric cooperatives) called 
for a fuller development of coopera- 
tive finance and banking. 

Here are quotations from what he 
said: 

“Many of our cooperatives keep 
sizable reserves, and the total of the 
reserves and the idle money that is 
kept on hand by our various coop- 
eratives throughout the country is 
enormous. Yet, we do not as a rule 
put those reserves in institutions 
that are our own—nor are they put 
in institutions where other coopera- 
tives can make use of that idle 
capital. Money that is put in our 
neighborhood banks is quite fre 
quently then loaned to a competing 
enterprise. . . . Credit unions are 
often forced by necessity to put 
great amounts of money on deposit 
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with banks that are doing their 
very best to put the credit unions 
out of business. ... 

“..I1 do not believe that the 
cooperatives should ever take over 
all the business in any line in this 
country. However, for the economic 
welfare of our country, cooperative 
leaders need to be constantly alert 
to fields that are becoming monopo- 
lized, and there is no question but 
that the field of finance is one that 
cooperatives should enter, and now! 

. It is time that cooperatives 
moved directly into the world of 
big banking!” 

While Mr. Austin had _ spent 
“quite a bit of avocation time in 
credit union work,” he was largely 
unknown in national credit union 
circles. 

Yet, three months later, he was 
made managing director of CUNA. 

Although a member of the Coop- 
erative League, CUNA management 
had, under the old regime, played 
down the cooperative angle so as 
not to antagonize industrial spon- 
sors. Powerful forces among the 
new regime were now pushing for a 
change. 


"Heart of the Problem. . 


One week after Mr. Austin had 
taken over as managing director of 
CUNA, Dr. Robert A. Rennie, a vice- 
president of Nationwide Insurance, 
made a speech before a credit union. 
Nationwide is a member of the 
Cooperative League and the presi- 
dent of Nationwide is also president 
of the Cooperative League. 

Here are some quotations from 
Dr. Rennie’s speech: 

“The .. . major function of credit 
unions is to help meet your needs for 
economic abundance... . 

“The knowledge of how to pro- 
duce abundance is in our hands. We 
have now got to lead in finding how 
to distribute it. 

“The heart of the problem lies in 
our monetary and banking system. 
... Jerry Voorhis, executive secre- 
tary of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A., recently asked the right 
question. He asked, ‘Why have we 
given to . . . our bankers the very 
tremendous power to create money 
-.. and lend it at interest to every- 
body else?’ ” 

After thus quoting Mr. Voorhis, 
Dr. Rennie continued: 

“There is no good answer. In fact, 
the banks should not have this 
monopoly power over money.... 
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Two Major Reasons for the Conflict 


Tue conflict within the credit union movement, which Dr. Modley 


-.. discusses in the accompanying article, was also referred to by him 
~ in‘a talk last March before the A.B.A. Instalment Credit Confer- 


ence. At that time he summed up the matter by saying: 
“Here, then, are the two major reasons for the conflict: 


“(1) For a third of a century, the movement was really a one- 
man show—or, to be more specific—three one-man shows. Normal 
growth of leadership was retarded. The pressure from below has 
blown off the top. 


_“(2) The early credit union people were social reformers; ser- 
vice to mankind and the brotherhood of man were their motiva- 
tion. The new credit union managers are ambitious business men. 
‘The two groups live in completely different worlds and work at 
cross-purposes. Filene’s maxim, ‘Keep purpose constant here.’ has 
become mockery. 

“The credit unions are thus at the crossroads; we might even say 


that they have passed beyond and that we have observed them 
today marching uphill together, splitting up and marching off in 


_ two groups into different directions. 


“The split will affect every instalment credit institution in this 
country—some strongly and some others little; some soon and 
some others only in the future.” 


“Throughout our history, bad 
management in banking and credit 
regulation has caused most of the 
business crises we have experienced. 
. .. I propose that our own credit 
unions and cooperatives develop a 
program ... to secure a financial 
system which more effectively meets 
the credit and investment needs of 
people. 

“First, we must establish a sys- 
tem of regional credit unions. This 
would provide a base for a broad 
system of cooperative credit that 
can integrate our credit unions into 
a national structure of consumer 
cooperative finance. . . . There must 
be a means of tying into the national 
money markets on a scale broader 
than credit unions now enjoy. Re- 
discount facilities are needed for 
liquidity, and the borrowing powers 
require substantial expansion. . . 

“A regional credit union should 
not be limited solely to serving as 
the link between local credit unions 
and the money market. Most im- 
portant, it should serve as the 
source of investment funds for co- 


operative growth and development. 


“As second step in the program 
I should like to propose a credit 
union checking account system. 
[With 100% reserves; Dr. Rennie 
also wants banks to be required to 
carry 100% reserves for checks. 
-——RM.] 

“In order to make such a check- 
ing service effective and practical, 
it would be necessary to tie it in 
with the established check clearing 
houses. Should this be impossible, 
then the credit unions and similar 
organizations might set up clearing 
houses of their own... .” 

There is little in Dr. Rennie’s 
speech that is new—except the 
strong hostility to banks. H. W. 
Wolff had criticized the New York 
Credit Union law as early as 1917 
for not providing a system of co- 
operative banks, integrated in cen- 
tral banks and connected with the 
money market. Others have done 
so since then. The fact that Dr. 
Rennie’s speech follows the pattern 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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METHOD S and IDEAS 


How Fast Is Numeric Sorting? 


Mr. RALEIGH, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of The United States National 
Bank of Portland, heads the bank’s 
new Electronics Division. 


OR many years bankers have 
F looked forward to the Utopia 

in which all checks would bear 
account numbers and all problems 
of alphabetic sorting would there- 
fore disappear. Machine companies, 
printers, and bankers have claimed 
increases of from 15% to 25% in 
sorting speed if checks had printed 
account numbers on them. 

This magic day arrived for us 
over a year ago. With more than 
20,000 checking accounts now being 
posted electronically, and many 
more to be so posted in the near 
future, numbered accounts and 
checks are the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Imagine our surprise when we 
started receiving reports from the 
eight branches now using SONIA— 
our system of numeric integrated 
accounting—saying that it took at 
least twice as long to sort numeri- 
cally as it had alphabetically. We 
were skeptical at first, but our 
methods men confirmed the fact 
that instead of averaging 20 items 
per minute, as we had on alphabetic 
sorting, we were now averaging 
about 9 items per minute on the 
numeric sort. 


Booksplit Cuts Speed 


Naturally a situation like this 
calls for a careful analysis of the 
facts. Under our old system we had 
proved bookkeeping items through 
a proof machine, sorting to ledgers 
or units as the items were proved. 
Our bookkeepers had then placed 
these items directly into leaf-type 
sorters, fine-sorting each item as it 
was placed in the sorter so only one 
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JOHN N. RALEIGH 


pass was needed to completely sort 
the checks. Under the new system, 
all checks for a particular branch 
go direct to the input station where 


they are converted to proper media 


for the computer as a by-product 
of proving. There is no simultaneous 
sort. This means the branch must 
first make a booksplit, then sort the 
items as before. This additional 
booksplit is what has materially re- 
duced our speed. 

Thinking we had overlooked some 
vital point, I wrote to two other 
large banks that are using num- 
bered accounts and checks, one in 
the mid-West, the other in San 
Francisco. The answers I received 
indicated average numeric sorting 
speeds of 9.3 items per minute in 
one bank, 8.5 in the other. Here, 
from three widely separated sec- 
tions of the country, were almost 
identical figures indicating that nu- 
meric sorting is less than half as 
fast as alphabetic. 


Finding the Answer 


The next move was to find a sat- 
isfactory answer to this problem. 
We assigned two methods people 
to the job and they tested almost 
every conceivable method of nu- 
meric sorting. 

As background to the problem, 
we use a four digit account number 
plus a redundant, or check, digit. This 
number is hyphenated and can be 
illustrated by a sample number 12- 
344. This is actually number 1,234 
with the final 4 an insignificant digit 


METHODS AND IDEAS is edited by 
JOHN L. COOLEY 


that serves only as proof of posting 
to the right account. 

Possibly the best solution involved 
a combination of sorting and filing. 
Here items are first sorted by the 
two digits to the left of the hyphen. 
After this pass has been made, 
checks are not further sorted, but 
are filed in random order into check 
files arranged to contain exactly 100 
accounts in each drawer, numbered 
from 00 to 99 in accordance with 
the two significant digits to the 
right of the hyphen. 

This is a perfectly feasible sys- 
tem of sorting and filing, but it is 
not a popular one. People doing the 
filing don’t like the random order. 
While over-all time is faster, the 
actual filing takes considerably 
longer. Since tellers file our checks, 
this increased filing time was un- 
desirable. 


Compromise System 


We finally came up with a com- 
promise system based on sugges- 
tions made by our branch managers. 
They had observed that the first 15 
minutes in the morning are not 
normally very productive. People 
are settling down and getting ready 
to go to work. By utilizing the old 
adage “many hands make light 
work” our managers now use prac: 
tically the entire staff to sort checks 
first thing in the morning. The 
mechanics are to lay out the checks 
by the two digits to the left of the 
hyphen, as before. Then another 
sort is made into 10 stacks, 0 
through 9, using the digit immedi- 
ately to the right of the hyphen. A 
final pass is made in like manner 02 
the final significant digit, or items 
can simply be “fanned” in the hand 
to make this final pass. Total man- 
hours are higher, but using the time 
of day as a criterion, the sorting #8 
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now finished faster than ever before. 

We feel we have not been hurt 
by this increased sorting time. There 
are more than enough offsetting ad- 
yantages. Our main point, however, 


is that any banker contemplating a 
change to numeric accounting should 
recognize the fact that numeric 
sorting is slower, and should make 
allowances in his calculations. 


Meanwhile, if anyone has found 
any method of sorting as fast, or 
faster numerically, at least thre 
banks in the country would ver 
much like to know about it! 


Audit Program .. . Internal Controls . . . Accounting 


The above title embraces the 
three topics covered by GLENN M. 
GoopMAN, assistant director, Divi- 
sion of Examinations, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
in a talk to the NABAC School for 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
University of Wisconsin. A conden- 
sation of his remarks follows. 


Audit Program 


T is generally recognized that the 

auditor should be directly respon- 
sible to the directors, usually 
through an audit or audit review 
committee of directors (other than 
operating officers who are direc- 
tors). 

Executing the Program. It is es- 
sential to establish a written audit 
frequency schedule—confidential in- 
formation not available to the oper- 
ating officers and employees. The 
schedule should indicate the mini- 
mum frequency of audit for balance 
sheet and income statement ac- 
counts and other operations, i.e., 
| the number of times each year such 
operations should be conducted un- 
less various phases are under dual 
control or continuous audit. When 
the program has been worked out 
by the auditor, it should be sub- 
mitted to the directors’ committee 
for approval. 

Reports should be made to the 
board, either directly or through the 
committee, on each principal audit, 
and at least a monthly summary 
report should be rendered on routine 
proofs and verifications. 

The auditor would also maintain 
acontrol sheet showing the schedule 
for each asset, liability, earnings, 
expense, and function audit with 
notations as to when each was per- 
formed. 

Results Desired. An effective audit 
program assures the directors that 
operations are under continuous re- 
view by an independent person to 
ascertain that the directors’ policies 
are being carried out and that oper- 
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ating practices are not inconsistent 
therewith. Coupled with effective 
internal control, a carefully executed 
audit program assures adequate 
safeguards. 

Adequacy of Salaries. While the 
auditor should not have responsi- 
bility for bank salaries, he shoyld 
ascertain whether salaries paid to 
employees with responsibilities for 
cash, securities, deposit, and loan 
operations are adequate to maintain 
their families at a reasonable stand- 
ard of living. 

Automation and the Auditor/Ex- 
aminer. The Federal Reserve has 
been giving considerable thought to 
appropriate examining procedures in 
banking institutions with extensive 
installations of punch card tabula- 
tion machines. The auditor can be 
of invaluable assistance to the su- 


pervisors by informing them of new 
installations prior to examinations 
so that plans may be revised to con- 
form. 


Internal Controls 


F OR the smaller bank, internal 
controls are by far the most impor- 
tant safeguards; for the larger bank 
they are the basis on which an in- 
ternal audit program operates. Tech- 
niques of these controls, related to 
every job and function, should be de- 
veloped by the operations officer when 
the system or function is being in- 
stalled. And no system, procedure, 
or record should be introduced, re- 
vised or modified without the con- 
currence of the auditor or comptrol- 
ler, or other responsible officer. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


Check imprinting is big business at The First National Bank 
of Portland, Oreg. Inexpensive “paper masters,’ prepared 
directly on a typewriter and attached to dual-liths, imprint 
names and addresses “5-up.””» Gummed mailing labels are 
produced from the same master. Checks, reorder forms and 
insert tongues are stapled “5-up” and cut into individual 
books. Finished orders are inserted into envelopes, bundled 
and mailed at bulk rate. An average of 15,000 orders from 
74 branch offices is filled each month. The free imprinting 
service builds goodwill and brings new business, says Volney 
Pratt, vice-president and comptroller 
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How One State Trains 


ROBERT C. FORREY 


The author is assistant secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


PIONEER program for attract- 

ing qualified young men to 

careers as bank examiners and 
bankers has been developed by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Bank- 
ing. The department sends repre- 
sentatives right to the college cam- 
puses in Pennsylvania to talk with 
senior students about the opportu- 
nities in banking. Applicants are 
screened, tested under Civil Service, 
and placed in an 18-week intensive 
training program before they join 
the examining force. The Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association cooper- 
ates in the training program, 
through a Special Committee on 
Banking Department Trainees. 

The whole program was first en- 
visaged by Pennsylvania Secretary 
of Banking Rcbert L. Myers, Jr., 
and he broached the subject at the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Convention in 1955 in his address 
delivered just four months after be- 
ing named-secretary. Secretary 
Myers outlined the crucial situation 
that existed in the examining force 
at that time: 25% of the staff were 
above retirement age. Five of them 


were over 70; 15 were between 60 
and 70; and 23 were between 50 and 
60. 


Another Shortage 


Secretary Myers was equally con- 
cerned over the shortage of execu- 
tive talent in banks, a major factor 
in the growing number of bank 
mergers and liquidations. In his At- 
lantic City speech he mentioned 
that: “An American Bankers Asso- 
ciation poll as reported in the March 
1955 issue of Burroughs Clearing 
House states that 92% of the banks 


polled indicated that failure to de- 


velop adequate successor leadership 
is the most glaring weakness of 
current bank management. 

“TI propose a recruiting and train- 
ing program that not only will sup- 
ply adequate qualified personnel for 
our examining force but which will 
make available, with reasonable 
limitations, qualified personnel for 
executive and managerial positions 
in the financing institutions under 
our supervision,” Secretary Myers 
said. 

The tentative plan was unani- 
mously endorsed by the PBA 
through a resolution at the follow- 
ing day’s session of the convention, 
and a special committee was estab- 


Joseph J. Dickerson, left, director of training for the Department of Banking, 
shows Trainee Joseph L. Jodie how to run the proof machine, while others watch 


lished to work with the department, 

The Department of Banking ex. 
aminer-trainee program got under 
way in the summer of 1956 with a 
class of six trainees recruited by 
Department Deputy Secretary Frank 
W. Poe. The department secured 
former FDIC examiner Joseph J. 
Dickerson, who administers the pro- 
gram as director of training. All 
six trainees are now members of the 
department’s staff of examiners. 

In 1957, Deputy Secretary Poe 
again visited college campuses and 
established a group of 40 prospects 
who took the Civil Service exam for 
examiner-trainees. With the results 
of the test and personal interviews, 
five men were selected for the 1957 
class and reported to Department of 
Banking headquarters in Harrisburg 
in early July. 


18-Week Course 


The trainees immediately em- 
barked on an 18-week program 
which was set up by the department 
and the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s Special Committee, under 
Chairman T. Allen Glenn, Jr., pres- 
ident of The Peoples National Bank 
of Norristown. The three other 
members of the committee are: 
Charles H. McLean, president of 
The First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Bethlehem; Raymond 
R. Stoner, comptroller of Dauphin 
Deposit Trust Company, Harris- 
burg; and Charles H. Zimmerman, 
vice-president and comptroller of 
Capital Bank & Trust Company, 
Harrisburg. 

The trainees start off with a 1- 
week indoctrination period in the 
Department of Banking, then spend 
16 weeks working in a cooperating 
bank, and wind up with one week 
of review and instruction in the de- 
partment. They then join the regu- 
lar examining force and go on the 
road as assistant examiners. 

The PBA committee’s main job 
was to obtain the cooperation of 
representative banks to take the 
trainees and work with them, and 
to set up the schedule of study and 
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Bank Examiners and Bankers 


training for the 16 weeks of in-bank 
training. 
The 16-week curriculum is: 


1 week 
3 weeks 
2 weeks 

1 week 
3 weeks 

1 week 
3 weeks 


Proof and transit 
Demand ledgers 
Commercial tellers 
Savings 
Loan cage 
Instalment loans 
General ledger 
Lending functions and 
investments 
Miscellaneous 
Review 


1 week 
1 or 2 days 
3 or 4 days 


The PBA committee and the de- 
partment aim to get medium-sized 
banks for the trainee program. 
Where there is a full-time auditor, 
the above schedule is amended to 
give the trainee one to two weeks’ 
work with the auditor. 

Pennsylvania bankers have been 
most enthusiastic in taking on the 
trainees for 16 weeks of work, and 
each year more banks have volun- 
teered than could be included. The 
five cooperating banks in the 1957 
program are: Barclay - Westmore- 
land Trust Company in Greensburg; 
The First National Bank of Leb- 
anon; Lemoyne Trust Company; 
The Peoples National Bank of Nor- 
ristown; and Potter Bank & Trust 
Company in Pittsburgh. 


Training Pay 
From the time these men join the 


training program, they are on the 
Department of Banking payroll. 


Starting salaries in 1957 were 
$4,121, which the department has 
found to be competitive with com- 
pensation offered for similar posi- 
tions in the banking industry in 
Pennsylvania. 

Training on-the-job as examiners 
begins for these younp men at the 
end of the preliminary 18-week pe- 
tiod. The Department of Banking 
has established a formal program 
for supervising and reviewing their 
Progress as they work as members 
of the bank examining staff. As 
they become acquainted with the 
banking business it is to be ex- 
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The Pennsylvania Department of Banking held a kick-off dinner to get the 

examiner-trainee program underway. They invited the trainees, Banking Depart- 

ment officials, and representatives of the PBA. Seated at the head table here are: 

left to right, PBA Committee Chairman T. Allen Glenn, Jr.; Department Deputy 

Secretary Frank W. Poe; Secretary of Banking Robert L. Myers, Jr.; PBA President 

O. Albert Johnson; and PBA Executive Manager Belden L. Daniels. Mr. Daniels 
spoke on the banking structure and the PBA 


pected that some of these men will 
forsake the examiner’s role for po- 
sitions in the industry. This is all 
te the good, for bank examination 
has long been regarded as a prime 
training ground for bank executives. 
It is the department’s hope, how- 
ever, that these trainees will stay 
with the department long enough to 


cbtain a sound understanding of the 
fundamentals of the business and 
long enough to perform valuable 
work as assistant bank examiners. 

The five 1957 examiner-trainees 
were recruited from three Pennsyl- 
vania colleges. Three graduated 
from The Pennsylvania State Uni- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 


Trainee William D. Davis sits at bookkeeping machine while PBA committee 
member Raymond R. Stoner, right, explains the machine’s functions to the 
trainee class, and Banking Department officials look on 
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Weekend on Ranch 
Helps Sharpen 


Bank’s Management 


L. E. B. ANDREWS 


NCE a staid old recluse in the business and in- 

dustrial world, the field of banking has lately 

begun to shed its somber countenance and ex- 
change it for an eager smile. 

This affable and alert attitude is especially flourish- 
ing among banks in the Southwest, an area already 
known for aggressive banking ideas. In Dallas, specifi- 
cally, competition among banks has increased to the 
point where one bank has adopted a bold new concept 
of over-all operation. 

W. W. Overton, Jr., board chairman of the Texas 
Bank and Trust Co. in Dallas, reasoned that the bank 
could increase deposits and returns to stockholders 
simply by employing the rules of organization, mer- 
chandising, and selling already proved in the business 
world outside the bank profession. 

Vice-chairman of the trustees of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, which is a fact-finding labora- 
tory in the fields of business economics and manage- 
ment, Mr. Overton laid out the bank’s program to follow 
three basic principles of planning set down by the 
Conference Board: (1) the establishment of basic 
objectives; (2) forward planning to obtain these ob- 
jectives, and (3) measurement of actual performance. 


Iw the first principle, Texas Bank’s objective is clear 
enough—growth. 

Three elements of the second principle, forward plan- 
ning, now in force in the bank’s program are aggressive 
sales, customer service, and efficiency—all long-time 
staples of any successful firm. 

To enforce these plans, Mr. Overton has staffed the 
bank with industry-trained experts in public relations, 
advertising, sales, and merchandising. The bank em- 
ploys a full-time industrial planning engineer, as well 
as a professional training engineer. President P. B. 
(Jack) Garrett is an authority on bond sales, and many 
other officers have had long experience in sales and 
industry. 

As president of three firms of his own, treasurer of 
a fourth, and a director of eight other big businesses, 
Chairman Overton knows the value of sound business 
techniques and how to apply them. 

For several years Texas Bank, has been trying an- 
other departure from the formal rule by taking 60 
officers, department heads, and supervisors on a week- 
end “retreat” to a Texas dude ranch for a semi-annual 
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Chairman W. 
W. Overton, Jr., 
addresses a 
group at the 
ranch business 
meeting 


Riding boots in hand, Frank Stroud appraises the swimming 
situation, already enjoyed by others from the bank 
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p, B. (Jack) Garrett, president of Texas Bank & Trust Co., 
speaks to the 60 top officials of the bank during their 
weekend meeting to think and discuss 


Above, Ken Smith (left) and Ted R. Alexander, vice- 

president and head of the bond department, rest on a fence 

rail. Below, Dick Spies listens to one of the work session 
speakers, who dressed as informally as their audiences 
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Wallace P. Metcalfe (foreground), vice-president and trust 
officer, studies his notes with Max R. Fortson, senior loan 
officer of Texas Bank and Trust 


conference on means of increasing the bank’s competi- 
tiveness. The bankers enjoyed a huge swimming pool, 
staged their own miniature rodeo, pitched horseshoes— 
and worked. They came up with 129 programs for sell- 
ing Texas Bank, while adding 19 cents a share to the 
net profit projection. 

While such business or sales retreats are not un- 
usual in industry, they have proved a rare tonic for 
bankers. Texas Bank is still one of very few banks in 
the nation to do it to any extent. 

The proof is contained in detailed progress reports 
kept by the bank as a measurement of actual perform- 
ance. As more aggressive sales techniques, better cus- 
tomers’ service, and greater efficiency are put into prac- 
tice, management control charts and graphs are marked 
to show increases over last year and the relation to 
planned quotas for this year. 


Eacz of 21 bank departments is directly responsible 
for putting into effect the programs which grew out of 
the mid-year retreat. Some plans were effected at once 
and others are projected for the near future or later. 
Almost all of the sales plans call for participation of 
every department member and customer service is being 
honed to perfection. 

An important nerve center of the over-all program 
is a completely equipped training room which provides 
the latest industrial facilities for employee training. 

Despite time-consuming civic duties—such as na- 
tional fund and campaign chairman for the American 
Red Cross in 1954 and membership in the International 
Red Cross convention to be held in India this fall—the 
bank’s chairman has found time to preside over construc- 
tion of a dazzling new plant which caters to an auto- 
borne society. It was his faith in the power of his bank 
merchandising campaign which led to the investment of 
$2,500,000 in remodeling the bank building and con- 
structing beside it a five-story facility which offers 
what the bank calls ‘“auto-ramic” banking. 

Formally opened last April, the building employs a 
spiral-like design, which allows motoring customers to 
drive within a few steps of virtually every banking 
service. 

Total deposits have increased 850% over a 12-year 
period to more than $70,000,000 as the bank has grown 
from small size to the largest of Texas’ 465 state banks. 
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Case No. 1 


Situation: The city council approaches your bank with 


Some PR Problems . 


By ALLAN HERRICK, Advertising Manager, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 


respect to a plan to finance a much needed yacht har- 
bor. For it, the city has devised a new financing plan 
which has been sustained by the State Supreme Court. 
You are asked to advance $3,500,000 and take pay- 
ment over a long period of years on a quarterly basis. 
The loan committee of your bank has given the plan 
extensive study and states the loan would be safe. 


Problem: Before the loan is made, opposition develops 


Case No. 2 


S 


within the bank on the theory that the advance of 
funds might lead to political controversy. There has 
been violent argument over the location of the harbor, 
several beach cities demanding that each be chosen as 


ituation: The time is shortly after World War II. 
One of the large oil companies doing business with 
your bank presents a problem. It states it has very 
unsatisfactory business at most airports and gets 
only a small percentage of the gasoline purchases. To 
help solve this problem it plans to organize a Veterans 
Freight Line, using ex-military fliers. The oil com- 
pany will finance the deal, buy the ships for the com- 
pany, and contract with them to use their aviation 
gas exclusively. Because of its experience in making 
instalment loans, the bank is asked to finance the air- 
planes, on monthly payments, with a blanket indem- 
nity against loss provided by the oil company. The 
bank considers the deal safe. 


Problem: Before the deal can be consummated opposi- 


Case No. 3 


Situation: At 8:30 A.M. your bank receives a telephone 
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call from one of its largest industrial clients. The 
firm has been the victim of a spectacular burglary 
and hold-up. The plant gates are being stormed by 
photographers, TV cameramen, and other representa- 


Solution: 


The Case of the $3,500,000 Yacht Harbor 


the site. There is a chance the bank might get into 
the middle of these arguments and receive unfavora- 
ble publicity as a result. 


Possible solutions: Three solutions appear possible: 


(a) Make the loan. Based on the Supreme Court 
decision, the bank will have to be repaid, political 
squabbling notwithstanding. 

(b) Invite other banks to share in the financing. This 
will divide the political risk. 

(c) Decline the loan. 


Your position: As the public relations director for your 


bank, what do you recommend? 


The Case of the Veterans Airlines 


tion develops within the bank. Some claim that the 
airline might fail, forcing the bank to take custody of 
the airplanes. Since the men operating the company 
and many pilots will be men with impressive military 
records, repossession might bring unfavorable pub- 
licity to the bank. 


Three solutions present themselves. These 
are: 

(a) Decline the deal. 

(b) Rely on the guarantee and make the loan. 

(c) Loan the money to the oil company and let them 


handle the instalments with the bank’s guidance. 


Your position: As public relations officer of your bank, 


what do you recommend? 


The Case of the Industrial Burglary 


tives of news gathering agencies. Not knowing how 
to deal with them on such a subject, the management 
has locked them out. The firm’s officers, remembering 
that branches of large banks such as yours are held 
up with some frequency, ask that your bank send 4 
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.. Would You Do? 


Solutions Used in Meeting These Problems Will Be Found at the End of the Article 


public relations man to handle the press. They are 
quite anxious that nothing be given out. 


Problem: All at the bank agree that the situation is 
fraught with danger. Having been locked out, the 
newsmen may show their resentment in the stories 
they write. Not wishing to give out a story, the firm 
may feel that anything that appears is due to the 
failure of the bank’s man to protect their interests. 
In either case, the bank’s gratuitous service may 
conceivably result in the loss of the account. 


Possible solutions: Several solutions appear possible: 


Case No. 4 


Situation: A branch bank loses $36,000 on a “tunnel 
job.” Using a vacant store nearby as a base, burglars 
tunnel to the bank and on a three-day holiday enter 
the vault, break open small chests which usually hold 
only subsidiary coins, and take currency the bank has 
been keeping there because the safe is crowded. Be- 
cause this is a method of robbery used on a large 
scale in early days, but not in recent years, it appeals 
to all news-gathering agencies. 


Problem: Newsmen are demanding a story on the rob- 
bery, with pictures. 


Case No. 5 


Situation: Your bank has purchased a suburban site 
for the erection of a bombproof vault to house im- 
portant records. As soon as the fact becomes known, 
the town’s Improvement Association circularizes all 
members asking them to fight the project. Investiga- 
tion reveals that at one time the site was the center 
of violent controversy arising out of its use by a 
construction company as headquarters. Trucks filled 
the streets and became a menace to children. Deliveries 
took place at all hours. Community action forced the 
firm to leave. 


Problem: Your bank plans the erection of an attractive, 
fully landscaped building. However, the construction 
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(a) Decline to send the man. 

(b) Promise the man but delay his departure until 
the reporters have either left or forced the firm to 
deal with them. 

(c) Point out that the firm has Army contracts and 
suggest that an Army public relations man be sum- 
moned. 

(d) Send an experienced man with instructions to do 
his best in the light of the circumstances as he finds 
them. 


Your position: As the public relations director for your 


bank, what do you recommend ? 


The Case of the Tunnel Job 


Solution: Several solutions appear feasible: 


(a) Give out scant information and withhold the 
amount taken. (In view of the spectacular nature of 
the robbery, it was not thought possible to give no 
story at all.) 

(b) Give out a story but permit no photographs or 
drawings showing method of robbery. 

(c) Give out a complete story, with drawings and 
pictures, and release amount taken. 


Your recommendation: As public relations officer for 


your bank, what do you recommend? 


The Case of the Bombproof Shelter 


will necessitate moving heavy trucks through the 
surrounding residential area. To do so may open up 
the old sore and create public resentment, together 
with unfavorable publicity. 


Solution: Several solutions present themselves: 


(a) Abandon the project. 

(b) Take large space in local papers explaining what 

the bank intends to do. 

(c) Fight the deal, making the best possible case for 

the bank. 

(d) Make a house-to-house canvass, explaining to 

each resident how the completed project will look. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Rediscount Rate Raised . . . Cost of Treasury Bills Rises . . . Cash Offer- 
ing Expensive ... Government Market Improves. . . Is the Worst Over? 
. .» No Change in OMC Policies . . . Nearing the Debt Limit 


cent weeks has been: Will or 
will not the volume of business 
increase again sharply in the final 
quarter of 1957? Such figures as 
were available failed to give any 
clear indication one way or the other. 

There was general agreement that 
the volume of new corporate and mu- 
nicipal offerings, which slacked off 
considerably in August, would again 
show a substantial increase. The 
calendar of new offerings for Sep- 
tember was very high. There was no 
sign that savings had increased suf- 
ficiently to take care of the demand 
for credit. 

That those in control of the sup- 
ply of credit were still concerned 
over the threat of a renewal of in- 
flationary factors was clearly shown 
by the testimony of William McC. 
Martin, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System—before Senator Byrd’s Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. Martin’s remarks, entitled 
“Winning the Battle Against Infla- 
tion,” were given in full in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin for August. 
They should be required reading for 
all bankers. The final paragraph 
says: 

“No greater tragedy, short of war, 
could befall the free world than to 
have our country surrender to the 
easy delusion that a little inflation, 
year after year, is either inevitable 
or tolerable. For that way lies ulti- 
mate economic chaos, and incalcula- 
ble human suffering that would un- 
dermine faith in the institutions of 
free men.” 

While admitting that the Federal 
Reserve authorities stood ready to 
ease money conditions in the event 
that signs of more than a minor let- 
down in business were to become evi- 
dent, Mr. Martin clearly indicated 


T= constant question during re- 
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that this was not presently the case. 
The whole tenor of his testimony was 
that, as of now, there would be no 
change in the policy of credit restric- 
tion. 


Rediscount Rate Raised 


Once one of the larger New York 
banks upped the “prime” rate for 
loans to 414%, with other banks fol- 
lowing the lead, it was no surprise 
when a number of the regional Fed- 
eral Reserve banks raised the redis- 
count rate from 3% to 344%. 

In due course all of the other 
Federal Reserve banks took similar 
action. The New York and Cleveland 
banks waited about two weeks be- 
fore joining the procession. It was 
said that New York held back, per- 
haps, unconvinced of renewed early 
demand for loans but went along 
when there was some indication that 
funds were being drained away to 
other districts where the higher rates 
were available. 


Heavy Oversubscription 


by more than $10- 
billion of the Treasury’s $3-billion mid- 
September cash financing was an- 
nounced as BANKING went to press. 
Subscriptions for the 4% 12-year 
bonds totaled $4,644,000,000, with only 


$500,000,000 offered. In the case of 
the 4% 5-year notes, redeemable at 
the holder’s option in 2% years, sub- 
scriptions totaled $6,085,000,000 for the 
$1,750,000,000 offering. For the 4% 
August-dated certificates, with $750,- 
000,000 offered, subscriptions were $3,- 
062,000,000. 

This financing, it had been said 
earlier, would cover the Treasury’s 
needs until the middle or end of No- 
vember. 


All the rises were promptly ap. 
proved by the Board of Governor 
in Washington. 

This, in addition to Mr. Martin’ 
testimony, should be sufficient to con- 
vince anyone that the evidence be. 
fore the Federal Reserve authorities 
still points definitely to a renewal of 
inflationary pressures and promises 
no relaxation whatever in their ef. 
forts to restrict the amount of credit 
available to just enough to keep the 
business wheels rolling at reasonable 
speed and at a higher cost, if neces- 


sary. 


Treasury Bills Cost More 


As a natural consequence of the 
rise in the “prime” rate and the 
higher rediscount rate, the cost of 
Treasury bills rose further, the ree- 
ord for August being as shown in 
the table on page 55. 

In every week the demand for bills 
was sufficient to hold prices pretty 
close to, or even a little better than, 
the average cost figures. For the 
most part, dealers were conservative 
bidders and took rather less than 
usual from week to week. Bidding. 
as they do, on a scale, their costs 
were probably low enough to enable 
them to get out of their acquisitions 
at some profit as, while at the end of 
July RPAs had risen to about $21; 
000,000, these had all been cleaned 
out by mid-August. 


Cash Offering Expensive 


Contrary to expectations, the 
Treasury obtained $1,750,000,000 of 
new money by offering that amount 
of 237-day Treasury bills. These were 
offered on August 12. The market had 
looked for an additional amount o 
tax anticipation obligations to m* 
ture close to the March or June tat 
dates, but now the market had 
decide what should be paid for ne¥ 
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pills maturing on April 15, 1958, and 
therefore not available for tax pay- 
ments. 

Payment for subscriptions allotted 
to banks could be made through their 
tax and loan accounts, but it was 
estimated that the new deposits, so 
produced, would stay in the banks 
for not more than 10 to 15 days. 
Hence the bidding would have to be 
only at a rate which would justify 
retention. This proved to be the case, 
as the average cost to the Treasury 
was 4.173%. 

However, by early September these 
bills were quoted 4.13%-4.10% and 
were in good demand. 


Government Market Improves 


Contrary to what might have been 
expected when 1-year money, or 
thereabouts, was available to yield 
about 4%, the market for the longer- 
term bond issues perked up at the 
end of August. There was no great 
rush to buy, but offerings obviously 


Cost of Treasury Bills 


Offered On 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 27 


NOTE: 


Amt. Offered 
$1,700 mil. 
$1,700 mil. 


$1,800 mil. 
$1,800 mil. 


others were even rollovers. 


proportionate effect on prices. 

All the way from the 24,% bonds 
1962/59 to the 3% bonds 1995 prices 
improved for an average of about 5. 
The only bond failing to gain was the 
344% issue 1983/78. It did look as 
though the feeling was growing that 
perhaps pricewise the worst was 
over. Some long-term investment 
funds, limited to purchases of Gov- 
ernment issues, seemed to have de- 
cided that current prices, while per- 
haps not the bottom, were low enough 
for the long pull. This could well be 
true. 

Another factor in support of the 


$1,800 mil. (note) 


Later Prices 


3.28-3.31% 


3.45-3.42 % 
3.33-3.31% 


3.51-3.48% 
3.58-3.55% 


Average Cost 


3.308% 


3.498 % 
3.354% 


3.497% 
3.571% 


This issue was for $100,000,000 more than the maturity. All 


idea that the worst is over is that 
all of the recent Treasury issues are 
now selling at 100 or better; some- 
thing which had not been true for a 
long period. 

The 354% certificates 12/1/57 hold 
a price of par or slightly more. The 
same is true for the 4% certificates 
8/1/58. But the 4% notes 8/1/61/59 
(the “two-by-fours”) rose through 
100% and sold as high as 1005. 

After the long period during 
which all new Government issues 
promptly sold below par, the recent 
behavior begins to look as though 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 


dried up, and some buying had a dis- 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


HERE was a more cheerful tone in the investment mar- 

kets during the weeks after Labor Day. Inventories 
of new securities have been liquidated gradually, but the 
immediate calendar of issues to come on the market re- 
mains heavy. For no concrete reasons, bond prices have 
been fairly stable so that the impression prevails in many 
quarters that the high point in yields and the low point of 
bond prices has been reached. 

The shake-out in the stock markets in August lends some 
support to this theory. At one point, stocks were no longer 
yielding as much as bonds. Traditionally, they have had 
and should have a higher yield because of the risk element 
involved. It has been an utterly confusing market, with 
short- and long-term yield patterns which have had no 
parallel in the past quarter of a century. At one point, 
the short-term money rate was a full 16% above the long 
bond rate. The overwhelming proportion of short-term 
Treasury debt over long-term obligations undoubtedly was 
a strong influence in this development. 


Bimorican investments continued to flow across our bor- 
ders. So far as Canada is concerned, the influx of foreign 
capital into the Dominion reached a new high in the first 
half of 1957. Net import of funds swelled to $553,000,000 
in this period. This compares with $306,000,000 in the 
first six months of 1956. This record for the first six 
months was accounted for mainly by heavy buying of 
Canadian securities in the April-June period, when net 
import of capital from securities’ transactions rose to $314,- 
000,000 from $206,000,000 in the similar 1956 period. 
Other foreign investment developments are that Saudi 
Arabia became the 62nd member of the World Bank and 
of the International Monetary Fund. That nation does not 
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want to borrow, but would like to obtain technical advice 
from the bank in carrying out its elaborate development 
program. Membership of the Sudan and of Ghana boosts 
the Bank and Fund roster to 64. Both India and Indonesia 
are in the market for loans. Latin American loan authori- 
zations made by the Export Import Bank in 1956 totaled 
$396,000,000, out of a worldwide total of $1,006,000,000. 
More loans were authorized in 1956 than during any other 
single year in the Bank’s history. 


i demand for American investment funds has two 
chief facets. One is that the United States is willing to 
lend money, as Britain did for the past two centuries. The 
other is that interest rates here are still low, compared 
with those of other Western countries. As indicated above, 
it is quite possible that before the year is over the rising 
rate curve may flatten out, if not dip slightly. This would 
heighten the inducement. In the last few weeks, the rate 
for bankers’ acceptances has actually been cut. 

This may mean a return of higher bond prices. The 
financing calendar for October, as it appears now, will con- 
tinue to show a heavy volume, but lean days may be ahead 
in bond offerings for the last two months of the year. 

The case for higher bond prices is strengthened by the 
trading above par, up to this writing, of the new issues 
of Treasury 4s. Another straw in the wind may be the 
action of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York waiting most of August before joining other regional 
central banks in upping the discount rate to 34%. They 
dragged their feet and registered their dissent, in the light 
of business prospects, and finally consented—only for uni- 
formity’s sake, insiders suggest. The turning point in the 
past and present cycle may be ahead. 
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Participants in the Farm Credit Conference in Storm Lake, Iowa. Front row, left to right, Mr. Schaller; Julius Rohwer, 

president, Farmers State Bank, Schleswig, Iowa; J. W. Edge, president, Farmers Trust and Savings Bank, Spencer, Iowa; 

H. P. Knuth, president and chairman, Holstein State Bank; Charles R. Gossett, chairman, and president, Security National 

Bank, Sioux City. Back row, left to right, Carol Reckord, Jamaica; Winston Grant, British Honduras; Jose Castro, Costa 

Rica; Samuel B. Daniels, British Honduras; Tennyson G. Thomas, Jamaica; Julian Haro, Guatemala; Herman Navarrete, 
Chile; Jerry Staley, Iowa State College, technical leader of tour 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


lowa Bankers Conduct 
Credit Training Course 


NDER the auspices of the Inter- 

national Co-Operation Adminis- 
tration, an Agricultural Credit Train- 
ing Course was held in Storm Lake, 
Iowa, on August 19-23 for seven 
South and Central American and 
Jamaican representatives who came 
to the States to learn how country 
bank financing is conducted. Al- 
though all of the banks in the Storm 
Lake area cooperated in this project, 
The Citizens First National Bank 
was the official host. 

In addition to talks on the subject 
of the “Structure and Function of 
Commercial Banks,” “Mechanics of 
Agricultural Loans,” “Application of 
Loan Policy,’ there were panel dis- 
cussions of “Iowa Agriculture” and 
“Country Bank Operations.” 

Field trips were also arranged to 
inspect several types of farm opera- 
tions and food processing plants, 
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and there were inspections of bank 
facilities. 

The group was entertained by the 
Storm Lake Kiwanis Club, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Radio Station 
KAYL. 

Harry W. Schaller, president, Cit- 
izens First National Bank, was in 
charge of arrangements and presided 
at two of the sessions. 


4-H Sheep Breeding Loans 
pa the first time in Maine and 
perhaps in all of New England, 


Wendell W. Smith, farm loan officer 
of The First National Bank of Belfast, 
Maine, is shown processing the loan 
papers for the 4-H members who ob- 
tained the sheep breeding loans 


bank loans are being offered to 4-H 
Club members for the specific purpose 
of starting sheep breeding flocks as 
4-H projects. Four Waldo County 
4-H’ers have each received six bred 
ewes and two lambs from The First 
National Bank of Belfast. The ani- 
mals are grade Hampshire and Cor- 
riedales. 

Each 4-H Club member has re- 
ceived a $150 3-year loan, with the 
first payment due in November after 
the first lambs are sold. Cashier C. 
F. Clement reports that “we arranged 
to have them all drop into the bank 
at the same time and at that time 
explained to them that they would 
be expected to repay the loans from 
the sale of lambs and wool.” 

Fencing and equipment were pro- 
vided by each club member before 
his loan was approved. The 4-H’ers 
also had to agree to follow the man- 
agement recommendations of the Ex- 
tension livestock specialist and to 
keep detailed performance records on 
their flocks. 

After the initial agreement on the 
operation of the program had been 
reached, the county club agent sent 
out applications to interested club 
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members. The applications were re- 
viewed by the Extension livestock 
specialist ; Mr. Clement, who is chair- 
man of the agricultural committee 
of the Maine Bankers Association; 
and 4-H Club officials. 

Mr. Clement summarized the ob- 
jective of the bank as (1) an effort 
to arouse interest in sheep produc- 
tion in Waldo County; (2) to en- 
courage better use of idle grassland; 
and (3) to help 4-H members to 
become better acquainted with the 
workings of the bank. 


PBA’s Soil Food Folder 


see folder, “Mr. Far- 
mer: Does your soil need a doc- 
tor?,” was reprinted recently for the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association by 
the National Plant Food Institute. 

The leaflet was originally prepared 
in the fall of 1956, since which time 
nearly 40,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed to Pennsylvania farmers 
through 130 cooperating banks. 

This is the fourth year in which 
the Pennsylvania State University, 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
and the National Plant Food Institute 
have conducted a cooperative educa- 
tional program of this nature. 


Two Plant Food Ad Series 


N cooperation with the National 

Plant Food Institute and the 
South Dakota State College, the 
South Dakota Bankers Association 
has prepared advertising mats relat- 
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are directors of the First State Bank. 
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The tractor population, as shown in this map, is above the national average in 
the black and black striped areas 


ing to soil fertility and to bank ser- 
vices. The mats are cartoon type in 
design and are intended for use in 
the local newspapers of member 
banks. 

There are two series of six mats 
each. 


Customer Relations Folders 


<- Clock .. . Spring 1957” and 
“The Clock .. . Summer 1957” 
are two newsy little booklets pre- 
pared and used by the Union Trust 
Company of Ellsworth, Maine, in its 
customer relations promotion. 

The booklets report news items of 


Bankers and farmers participating in the 3-state Farmer-Banker Soil Conservation 
tour of the Louisiana Bankers Association (story on page 94, September 
At left, below, officers of the sponsoring groups check over the 
program just befor departure. Left to right, Marion Monk, president, Louisiana 
Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors; W. McK. O’Niell, president, 
Louisiana Bankers Association and of St, Mary’s Bank, Franklin; H. B. Martin, 
State Conservationist; and Mark Richard, vice-president, LASCDS, Cameron. 

At right, Plain Dealing, La., group discusses crop rotation. Left to right, 
John J. Doles, past president, LBA and president, First State Bank, Plain Dealing; 
Rayburn Atkins, W. G. Burt, and Al Wyche, farmers. Messrs. Burt and Wyche 


what is happening in the community 
and in the bank and carries short 
reports on bank services. 


Key Banker Manual 


HE Committee on Agriculture of 

the Vermont Bankers Association 
recently released a “Manual for 
County Key Bankers” for the year 
1957-58. This is the fifth year that 
Robert Davidson, director, Vermont 
Extension Service, and secretary, 
VBA’s Agricultural Committee, has 
compiled a key banker manual. 

In addition to giving a listing of the 
officials of the association, members 
of the committee, and of key bankers, 
the manual includes data on the 
association’s agricultural program, 
duties and responsibilities of the 
county key banker, agencies available 
to key bankers, and answers the ques- 
tion “Why have the county key 
bankers?” 


Watershed Congress Held 


EYNOTE speaker at the annual 
banquet of the fourth National 
Watershed Congress at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, on September 23, was 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Erwin L. Peterson. He spoke on the 
over-all picture of water develop- 
ment in the United States. 
Sponored by 24 of the nation’s 
leading agricultural, business, civic, 
conservation, and recreation groups, 
the Congress is dedicated to improv- 
ing public understanding. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Intermediate-Term Bank Credit for Farmers 


The demand for this type of credit and steps taken by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association to assist banks in meeting the need 


Mr. SCHALLER is president of the 
Citizens First National Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, and chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 

It was under his policy leadership 
that a study of intermediate - term 
farm credit needs was completed by 
the A.B.A. Intermediate-Term Bank 
Credit for Farmers was the culmina- 
tion of that study. 


ANKS in every major farming 

area of the nation are being 

asked more and more to serve 
farmers’ credit needs with inter- 
mediate-term repayment programs. 
Bankers have responded to this chal- 
lenge, and now have over $1.7-billion 
of such credit outstanding. This rep- 
resents far more intermediate-term 
financial services to farmers than 
from any other lender group. 


Three General Types of Service 

This large volume of intermediate- 
term credit is being extended by the 
use of three general types of services; 
namely: 

Non-real-estate notes written for 
over one year; 

Real estate- secured mortgages 
used to facilitate intermediate re- 
payment plans; and 

Non-real-estate notes renewed re- 
sulting in a repayment program 
longer than one year. 

Banks in some farm areas have 
most successfully served farmers by 
the use of one type, while bankers 
in other areas have been equally 
helpful with other types. The type 
of intermediate-term credit services 
most appropriate is, in part, deter- 
mined by the type of farming and 
uncertainty as to volume of credit 
and timing of debt repayments. 

What’s back of all the fuss about 
intermediate-term credit? Increased 
capital requirements per farm have 
certainly been a major factor. The 
average is now about $40,000 and is 
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much higher—indeed several times 
higher—on many commercial family 
farms. 

Operating expenses are also high 
—production expenses now “eat up” 
about 65% of the gross farm income 
nationally, compared with approxi- 
mately 50% a half century ago. A 
third, and more subtle factor is 
that consumers have told farmers, 
through the pricing system, it would 


be profitable to farmers if they in-' 


vested relatively more capital in 
livestock, poultry, and vegetable pro- 
duction facilities. Expanded inter- 
mediate-term credit services helped 
farmers make these investments. 


Credit for Specific Expenditures 


Relative to national farm invest- 
ment trends, individual farmers have 
called on bankers for credit needed 
to finance specific expenditures. These 
have included: 

Real estate improvements to farm- 
steads and fields; 

Larger livestock herds and flocks, 
or more land; and 

Machinery and equipment. 


The front cover of the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission’s mew study 


— 


These are the circumstances most 
frequently associated with intermedi- 
ate-term farm credit according to 
bankers who responded to a survey 
of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 


Various Procedures Used 


Various procedures are used to 
serve farmers’ diverse intermediate- 
term credit needs. They are described 
in Intermediate-Term Bank Credit 
for Farmers, which has just been 
released by the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. By the use of case studies 
taken from bank files in different 
sections of the country, the booklet 
attractively illustrates successful in- 
termediate-type credit services. Both 
livestock and cash crop problems 
were observed. 

Without going into details of the 
case studies, several practical obser- 
vations can be cited. Foremost, there 
is no simplified solution which will 
apply to all situations. The problems 
are as diverse as the number of farm- 
ers and lenders. In addition to the 
diversity of situations, it is difficult 
to predict, at the outset of a line of 
credit, the exact nature of intermedi- 
ate-term farm financial programs. 
This does not imply that farmers and 
bankers should not plan credit needs 
carefully and thoroughly. However, 
it does tell us that flexibility of credit 
volume and repayment dates is nec- 
essary under most circumstances. 

In the cases observed in the recent 
A.B.A. study and in other reported 
cases, volume of credit, frequency of 
credit advances, number of credit 
instruments, and final repayment on 
the intermediate-term credit program 
differed greatly from initial expecta 
tions! Thorough banker - farmer 
planning has successfully reduced the 
great difference between credit plans 
and subsequent credit needs. Plat 
ning is believed by many to be the 
most urgent need at this time rela 
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No Firm Rules to Guide 


“There are no obvious, firm rules 
to guide bankers in serving widely 
diverse intermediate-term farm 
credit needs,” states the manual. 
It then points to broad classifica- 
tions of situations that should be 
helpful, extracted from Financing 
Modern Midwest Agriculture, Pur- 
due University Extension Bulletin 
No. 415. 

“First assume ... a marginal 
borrower .. . who borrowed about 
all that is safe. However, careful 
budgeting indicates that an invest- 
ment equal to 15% of his present 
total assets over the next four 
years would increase net earning 
capacity 50% .. . Such a loan 
would be a sound investment for 
the lender . . However, .. . in or- 
der to retain control of the situ- 
ation, the lender should logically 
use an annual note. . 


tive to intermediate-term credit. 

Even with thorough planning, de- 
yiations between expectation and 
experience are typical. Such uncer- 
tainties are being successfully han- 
ded in several ways. For example, 
in the three case studies illustrated 
in the booklet, additional advances 
and renewals were used extensively 
—even though each case included 
intermediate-term non-real-estate 
notes which were expected to coin- 
cide with total credit needs. 

As a second tool, bankers fre- 
quently use real estate-secured credit 
for intermediate-term credit pur- 
poses. This is often supplemented 
with shorter term non-real-estate 
notes to provide flexibility which is 
periodically needed. 

As a third procedure—in states 
where legally permissible—open-end 
real estate or non-real-estate mort- 
gages have proven helpful in meet- 
ing the flexibility required of inter- 
mediate-term credit. Open-end mort- 
gages, as used in some areas, have 
permitted additional advances or 
general reworkings of farm credit 
programs without multiple record- 
ings of legal instruments. The result 
tas been improved farm financial 
programs at less time and cost to 
lnders and borrowers. 

Looking ahead, bankers may won- 
der what the future of intermediate- 
lm credit will be. Certainly, re- 
ted problems are constantly chang- 
ing. Consequently, bankers are 
‘nfronted with a continuous self- 
‘dueation problem and an increasing 
mand for intermediate-term farm 
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“A second situation might in- 
volve an individual with a safe 
debt load who is currently adjust- 
ing his farming operation to in- 
clude a (new) major livestock en- 
terprise ... the managerial ability 

. is unknown. Such an invest- 
ment would require a repayment 
program of several years. If the 
lender is concerned about the ex- 
pected repayment schedule, an an- 
nual note is in order . . . However, 
the borrower ... is entitled to a 
written agreement stating the con- 
ditions of the renewal... . 


corn 

HE third category would in- 
clude the individual who has suffi- 
cient equity, proven managerial 
ability, and well formulated oper- 
ation plans ... give him a note of 
the same duration as the repay- 
ment program... .” 


financial programs. The prevalence 
of intermediate-term credit on the 
program of many banking confer- 
ences, schools or conventions; fre- 
quent articles or publications, such 
as Intermediate-Term Bank Credit 


for Farmers; the support of the 
Federal supervisory authorities; a 
closer working relationship between 
bankers and farm extension workers; 
and an increasing number of agri- 
culturally trained men in banks are 
evidence of the desire of the bank- 
ing system to keep abreast of changes 
which lead to intermediate-term farm 
financial programs. 

The trend appears clear. The use 
of intermediate-term farm financial 
programs is expanding rapidly. Spe- 
cifically, 6% of all non-real-estate 
bank loans to farmers, as reported 
in the 1947 Agricultural Loan Survey 
of the Federal Reserve System, had 
maturities exceeding one year. In 
the 1956 survey, the comparable fig- 
ure had increased to 13%. This is 
tangible evidence of bank interest in 
serving farmers’ changing needs! 

One copy of the new study—Inter- 
mediate-Term Bank Credit for 
Farmers—will be sent to member 
banks upon request without charge. 
Extra copies are available at $1 each. 
Requests should be sent to the Agri- 
cultural Commission, A.B.A., 12 E. 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


This chart illustrates the large volume of intermediate-term 
farm credit repayment programs 


$5 Billion Total 


BANK FARM CREDIT 


$1.7.Billion intermediate-term 


Non-real estate notes written for 
over 1 year 


Annual or shorter notes, which have 
been or will likely be renewed, re- 
sulting in a repayment program 
exceeding 12 months 


Real estate notes used for interme- 
diate-term repayment programs 
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Bankers Explore Ideas 
for Financing a New Agricultural Era 


VHE changing face of the 
nation’s agriculture will be 
studied by bankers from farm 

areas throughout the country meet- 
ing in Chicago this November 21, 22, 
and 23. The scene of the discussions 
on the outlook for the farmer and 
his banker will be the Sixth National 
Agricultural Credit Conference of 
the American Bankers - Association 
in the Morrison Hotel. 

In an advance program for the 
conference announced recently, the 
A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission, 
which will sponsor the meeting, 
listed leading Government officials, 
agricultural educators, businessmen, 
and bankers among the scheduled 
speakers. They will cover a wide 
range of subjects during the three 
days — new methods of financing 
farm enterprises, the effects of Gov- 
ernment policies on farming, the 
economic outlook for the farmer, 
and the like. 

Against the background of tech- 
nical and economic prospects 
sketched in the formal speeches, the 
bankers at the conference will ex- 
change ideas among themselves on 
farm lending policies and services 
to farm customers. To encourage 
this exchange, part of two after- 
noons will be devoted to “bull ses- 
sions,’”’ small discussion groups not 
exceeding 100 bankers, each under 
the direction of two leaders. 

The program is laid out especially 


C. N. Shepardson 


W. Harold Brenton 


Harry W. 
Schaller 


to aid bankers in formulating their 
agricultural lending policies 
policies of extreme importance both 
to themselves and to the nation’s 
farmers, for banks provide more of 
the credit needed by agriculture than 
any other lending agency, private 
or Government. 

The advance program for the con- 
ference follows: 


First Session 
Thursday, November 21—10 A.M. 

Presiding, Harry W. Schaller, 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission, 
American Bankers’ Association; 
president, Citizens First National 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

“New Opportunities in Financing 
Farmers’”’—J. Earl Coke, vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco. 

“Our Responsibilities in a Chang- 


J. Earl Coke 


ing Agriculture’ — A. K. Davis, 
chairman of the board, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

“Monetary Policy in Our Eco- 
nomic Climate” Charles N. 
Shepardson, member Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington, D. C. 


Second Session 
2 P.M. 

Presiding, S. E. Babington, presi- 
dent, Brookhaven (Miss.) Bank and 
Trust Company. 

“Vertical Integration in Agricul- 
ture’—Dr. Lowell S. Hardin, head, 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Purdue University. La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Bull sessions—“‘The Nature of Our 
Changing Agriculture.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


A. K. Davis 
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This is the last in Mr. BOWE’s 
series of 12 articles on estate plan- 
ning, which started in BANKING for 
November 1956. The author is pro- 
fessor of law at the University of 
Colorado. 


ARLIER articles in this series 
have emphasized the income 
tax savings available through 
the use of accumulation, insurance, 
sprinkle, and other trust techniques. 
The discussions all assumed the 
creation of the usual family settle- 


4 ment type trust, where the objective 
Cov. was the preservation of capital 
Sys. rather than its active use to produce 


profits. 

A trust may be taxed as a cor- 
poration, however, rather than as 
a trust under the provisions of the 
regulations which include within 
the term ‘“‘corporation”’ other artifi- 
cial entities such as partnerships, 
associations, and joint stock com- 
panies, as well as trusts. The test 
is whether the entity operates sub- 
stantially as a corporation. The 
regulations state that “any organi- 
tation created for the transaction of 
designated affairs, or the attainment 
of some object, which, like a cor- 
poration, continues notwithstanding 
that its members or participants 
change, and the affairs of which— 
like corporate affairs—are conducted 
by a single individual, a committee 
or board, or some other group acting 
in a representative capacity,’ may 
be taxed as a corporation. 

A trust, like a corporation, has a 
continuity of existence. The death 
of a beneficiary does not terminate 
or affect its day-to-day operations. 
Interests in trusts, like stock, are 
transferable. Trust beneficiaries en- 
iy limited liability. There is the 
same centralized management. In 
short, the factors that have caused 
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Business Trusts 


The Question of Taxation When the Trust 


Operates as a Corporation 


WILLIAM J. BOWE 


some partnerships to be taxed as 
corporations are present in practi- 
cally all trusts. Yet most trusts are 
taxed under the trust sections of the 
code rather than under the corpora- 
tion sections. The determining fac- 
tor has been whether the trust was 
serving a traditional trust purpose 
or was being used as a vehicle for 
the active conduct of business. 


Tue Supreme Court, in describing 
the type of trust that will be taxed 
as though it were a corporation, has 
said :1 

“The object is not to hold and 
conserve property, with incidental 
powers as in the traditional type 
trusts, but to provide a medium for 
the conduct of a business and shar- 
ing its gain. Thus a trust may be 
created as a convenient method by 
which persons become associated for 
dealings in real estate, the develop- 
ment of tracts of land, the con- 
struction of improvements and the 
purchase, management, and sale of 
properties; or for dealings in securi- 
ties or other personal property; or 
for the production or manufacture 
and sale of commodities or for com- 
merce or other sorts of business 
where those who become beneficially 
interested, either by joining in the 
plan at the outset or by later partici- 
pation according to the terms of the 


1 Morrissey v. 


Commissioner 296 U.S. 344 
(1935). 


Most automobiles are paid for as 
they are used, but sometimes not so 
fast. 


All that could be said for an earth- 
quake in the Middle East is that it 
would be redundant. 


arrangement, seek to share the ad- 
vantages of a union of their inter- 
ests in a common enterprise.”’ 

In the traditional type trust the 
duty of the trustee is to invest, not 
to speculate, to conserve the capital 
values of the assets, not to produce 
profits. Most trust indentures, how- 
ever, grant the trustees the broadest 
type of investment powers, which 
would frequently seem to authorize 
profit seeking activities on a sub- 
stantial scale, and thus the risk 
exists that any particular trust may 
find itself classified as a corporation 
if the trustees are not careful to 
restrict themselves to customary in- 
vestment policies. Thus a large num- 
ber of short-term transactions in 
the securities market may indicate 
that the trust is being used primarily 
to produce profits. The operation of 
a group of oil wells, active dealings 
in the purchase, improvement, and 
sale of real estate, or the extensive 
subdivision of a large tract of land 
may result in the trust losing its tax 
classification as such. 

On the whole, the attitude of the 
Internal Revenue Service has been 
fairly liberal in attempting to tax as 
corporations only those trusts quite 
obviously engaging in business, as 
contrasted with investment, activity. 
For this reason, trustees need not 
greatly concern themselves with this 
principle of tax law. It is enough 
that it be remembered (1) so that 
clients may be warned against as- 
suming that the income tax advan- 
tages, arising from the method in 
which trust income is taxed, will 
always be available without regard 
to the trust objectives and (2) asa 
curb to any temptation to use trust 
assets for speculative or business 
ventures, even though authorized, 
without a recognition of the tax 
hazards involved. 
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Equipment 
you can count on 


The new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
—like all Recordak Microfilmers—can 
be counted on for dependable day-in, 
day-out performance. This new model 
fully reflects the experience gained by 
Recordak and Kodak in 29 years of 
microfilming research and develop- cate 
ment .. . offers one plus feature after by 
another: New Kodamatic Indexing lets prof 
you find any picture faster—indexes spec 
items right on the film; high-speed for : 
precision feeder all but ends possibility yout 
of missed pictures; eye-level stacking 
—every convenience for your operator; ‘stop 
three reduction ratios—including 40 
to 1; three recording methods; auto- qual 
matic endorsing or cancelling. The R 
Reliant even lets you shoot two rolls eith 
of film simultaneously. incl 


Why 278 of the 300 largest banks 


Service 
you can count on 


Recordak’s nation-wide staff of service 
technicians—with training and expe- 
rience that sets them apart—can be 
counted on to keep your Recordak 
Microfilmer running at top efficiency Test 
in the years ahead. 

More than that, these specialists 
work hand in hand with Recordak 
Processing Centers to deliver a most 
unexpected service! 

If inspection of your films ever in- 
dicates you’re not getting top-quality 
pictures with your microfilmer, a tech- 
nician is on his way immediately to 
see that you do. 

Recordak’s Systems Men, also, are 
at your call wherever you are—ready 
to instruct your staff, or consult with 
you on the most economical micro- 
filming procedures. 


filme 
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Film processing 
you can count on 


You can count on your microfilms being 
processed with every known quality 
control, the same day they are received 
at your local Recordak Film Processing 


mer 
can 
‘-in, 


| by Center. 

s of In all 34 of these strategically lo- 
lop- cated centers, your films are handled 
fter by skilled technicians using high-speed 
lets professional equipment. The exacting 
exes specifications of the Bureau of Standards 
eed for archival films are more than met— 


lity your assurance of puture-perfect records 
ang § year after year! And the job doesn’t 
tor; stop here—after processing, your films 

40 are carefully inspected for photographic 
ato- quality before they’re returned to you. 
i Recordak film can be purchased 
olls 


either with or without processing cost 
included. 


use Recordak Microfilming 


ACT NOW ON THIS 


FREE SRECORDRK 


‘pe 3 @) = DAY (Subsidiary of Easiman Kodak Company) 

= TRIAL OFFER originator of modern microfilming — 
ak 

vied now in its 30th year 


Test the new Recordak Reliant Micro- 
filmer with Kodamatic Indexing on the 
job. No rental charge or obligation to 
buy or rent. Make any comparison— 


Recordak” is a trademark 


ost 
make any test! | | 

| RECORDAK CORPORATION 
lity j 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
ch- | Gentlemen: We are interested in Free 30-day Trial of new | 
to | Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. K-10 | 
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You're on the right track 
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when you display a 


the emblem of 


Christmas Club 
A Corporation | 


a Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 
Nearly one-half (46.6%) of all Christmas Club members are in bers are concentrated in the young family group 
the 25-44 age bracket—far in excess of the population ratio 
(28.5%) of this group. 


Proportion of 


Proportion of Christmas Club 
1 P. ti i 
These young Americans have growing families that require Tote! Repetedion Membership 


; : Age Bracket In Age Bracket In Age Bracket 
all your services. They need savings programs, loans, safe 

Under 15 Years 
deposit boxes and financial advice. They are your best market 15.24 ns 

7! 
today—and tomorrow! 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
Over65 “ 


Bring them through your doors with Christmas Club. A 
staff member of Christmas Club a Corporation will gladly call 
and tell you the complete story. No obligation, of course. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS ve 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Raw! 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


‘ BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS SAVINGS 
DUE THIS Wy, EE K. “ap BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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BANKING 


PUBLIC RELATIONS e 


ADVERTISING 


SELLING 


What to Do With Old Bank Ads 


George Gallup is Interviewed by the 
Editor of BANKING on the Effectiveness of 
Bank Advertising, Unabridged. 


“Bank advertising,” 


says Dr. Gallup, 


“should catch up with its architecture 


and come out from behind those cages” 


Going straight to the point, Dr. Gallup, what do you 
think of today’s bank a:ivertising? 


Too much of it is stereotyped, the sort of thing 
that went out of style with high-buttoned shoes. 


You say ‘too much of it.’’ Does that mean some is not 
subject to this criticism? 


That’s right. There is a great deal of excellent 
bank advertising and there has been much improve- 
ment in recent vears. 


Just what do you mean by “stereotyped?” 


It’s not only banks that are at fault in this way. 
For years tire makers were obsessed with the idea 
that they had to show the tread in every ad. The 
tread, sharp and clear, was the only thing that would 
sell tires—or so they thought. Then along came some- 
one who advertised what the tire could do for you 
and his score went right up. Take refrigerators. 
There had to be a smiling mother beside the open door 
of a loaded refrigerator and usually a little daughter 
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Courtesy of Visual Discoveries 


to complete the picture. The liquor people thought 
you had to have a bottle and a half-filled glass. I 
could mention scores of stereotypes that research has 
sent to the limbo reserved for distinguished but an- 
tiquated ideas. That’s where a lot of fine old bank 
advertising ideas belong. 


But banks want first of all to keep their names before 
the public. Is that a stereotyped idea? 


It certainly is. The best way to keep a name before 
the public is by giving your advertising a specific job 
to do. An ad must have a job to do or it gets nowhere 
and is a waste of money. 


Do you think bank ads should look like grocery ads 
or automobile ads? 


They should look like bank ads but, believe me, in 
this highly competitive era bank ads are competing 
for the public’s time and attention with every other 
kind of advertising and thousands of other reeds, 
desires, and diversions. 


Business Building Bulletin 
| | 
| 4 | 
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Dr. George Gallup 


What do you think of the fest of the public's aware- 
ness of bank advertising which BANKING just made 
in Toledo, Ohio? (See August BANKING, page 65.) 


It bears out just what we’ve been saying. Bank ads 
don’t fare too well in competition with other ads; and 
in the points remembered by the public, you’ll notice 
that the rate of interest—what we do for you—gets 
top attention. 


What do you think has caused the improvement you 
mentioned? 

Probably TV and radio. These have changed all 
advertising, made it move; but in my opinion bank 
advertising generally has not progressed along with 
the rest—and again, I don’t mean all, but most of it. 


Can bank advertising be tested like ads for goods? 


No reason why not. Our Mirror of America (see 
panel on page 67) is excellent for determining what 
the job is that needs to be done. Here you can sit 
down and talk to bank customers under conditions 
which are ideal for frank exchanges of opinions. You 
will be astonished how a few such interviews will 
alter your preconceived notions about what should 
be done. 


Sociable and interesting but just what comes out of it? 


A theme, a purpose, a direction for your advertis- 
ing effort. Conventional surveys and interviewing 
methods are valuable but there’s no substitute for 
doing it yourself. 


What do you think is the biggest factor in printed ad- 
vertising effectiveness today? 


I’d say a dominant photograph and an idea that 
ties in definitely with the picture. In the ads we've 
tested lately you can find almost a direct ratio be- 
tween the size of the picture and the impact. 


What if everybody used big pictures? 


By that time the trend would change to something 
else. Right now, though, it’s photographs and I see 
little evidence that even the best of line drawings 
can be substituted. 


You mentioned the idea tie-in. What did you have in 
mind? 

Well, you’ve seen these fancy pictures with the 
copy going all around Robin Hood’s barn to find some 
connection. By the time you’ve admired the picture 
and gone through the type you’ve forgotten what the 
advertiser was trying to get over. 


What should bank advertising try to do? 


Without adequate tests I can’t say definitely. The 
reader, the viewer, and the listener ask only to be 
interested and informed. 


informed or educated, as in institutional advertising, 
or what is generally referred to as a national adver- 
tising campaign? 

Most of that kind of advertising, or should I say, 
too much of it, is preachy, stuffy, and self-conscious. 
The first thing a reader does is stiffen his resistance 
to whatever is being preached. 
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Televoter test of Eisenhower 
speech at Mirror of America. Each 
viewer has a hand device for in- 
dicating feelings about the prod- 
uet or performance, ranging from 
“very dull’ to “very good.” The 
combined are recorded 
on a kind of cardiograph, rising 
and falling as the collective mood 
changes. See “Mirror of Amer- 
ica,” below. 


What should it be? 


There’s too much “I want to tell you what a great 
fellow I am” and not enough ‘‘Here’s what I do for 


” 


you. 


Would you want fo try for a brief, basic rule on this 
point, some factor for guidance? 


News — something new —so the reader is inter- 
ested and says to himself, “I’m glad I saw that. Now 
I know something useful I didn’t know before.” 


Isn't banking different, or did | ask that before? 


That’s another stereotype. Every business is dif- 
ferent. Bankers have saddled themselves with this 
idea so they think, ‘“‘We can’t advertise like that be- 
cause we’re different.” Forget it. Look what has 
happened to bank buildings in recent years. Bank 
advertising should catch up with its architecture and 


\ 
= =e 
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come out from behind those cages. Too much of their 
advertising still peeks out at customers through 
heavy bars and across cold counters. 


What about this news you speak of? What's news in 
banking? 

Everything about banking is news to the average 
person. Put it another way. There’s very little about 
banking that most people understand. Take this, for 
example: What happens when I ask for a loan? Tell 
this story, show it over and over in pictures. You 
can’t do it too often and the same goes for all of 
banking’s many important services. I can’t empha- 
size too much the importance of a specific goal, a 
specific theme, both based on careful testing both 
before and after. Otherwise good money is being 
spent simply for the pleasure of seeing the name of 
your business in print, on TV, or hearing it on the air. 


MIRROR OF A 


« 


EW METHODS and procedures are being 
developed in the search for effective ad- 


vertising themes and for beeen. their ac- 


ceptance. 

At Hopewell, N. J., Dr. Gallup’s organiza- 
tion established an interviewing center called 
Mirror of America. An attractive movie theatre 
was rebuilt for interviewing selected groups on 
every kind services is na- 
tionally advertised. — 


with tables circled with chairs. 
taciiities for TV 
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ele nesses as places for employ ment. Fe 
In one sense it’s a do-it-yourself project be- 
| cause Dr, Gallup says there is no substitute for 
- interviewing people first-hand and not leaving 
it all up to hired polltakers, 
—_ Sometimes as many as three or four groups | 
t the are handled in one day and there is a waiting — 
eee list. Everyone who comes receives a dollar for 
rounding area, comprising-all levels of income his or her church or charity, plus coffee, tea, 
The and varieties of livelihood, are classified on  cakesandapleasanthourortwo 
IBM cards and constitute what the researchers Activation is a fairly new word originated in 
call a sample bank: From this number, groups connection with this special kind of research. — 
of consumers are invited to come and be tested. Dr. Gallup says it goes a step beyond motiva- 
Part of the auditorium is still theatre style _ tion to the actual consummation of the sale, It 
and part has been made to look like a tearoom is designed to discover not simply how people _ 
This provides feel. about a product or service but what they — 
reials and _—_ actually do in terms of buying or using and 
tions. responding to advertising. Pees 
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New Direct Mail Advertising Material 


Now available to member banks, for distribution in the 
months ahead, are the following direct advertising folders 
featuring savings and automobile loans. Samples and prices 


a college 


You S996 car 
AND SAVE A 


LL 


sent on request. 


New, Revised Edition of Savings Folder 


The folder ‘Financing A College Edu- 
cation” has just been revised to include 
the September 1957 figures covering 
undergraduate enrollment, tuition, fees, 
as well as room and board costs at a 
group of representative colleges and 
universities. The trend of costs is, of 
course, upward and a number of institu- 
tions indicated that fixed costs would 
go up again next year, the average be- 
tween $100 and $200, but some as high 
as $300. 

This trend points up the urgent need 
for families to start saving early toward 
the goal of college education for sons 
and daughters. 


with a 


BANK AUTO LOAN 


This folder, printed in blue and 
black, outlines a practical approach to 
college costs, including a typical sav- 
ings chart and a college education work 
sheet. Copy in the folder invites Sav- 
ings accounts for the accumulation of 
funds for a college education, and em- 
phasizes reasons why a bank savings 
account is the best place to do your 
saving. 

“Financing A College Education’’ is 
one of the popular savings aids in the 
ABA program built around the theme 
“The Bank is the Saver’s Best Friend” 
— now in use in more than 3000 com- 
munities across the nation. 


BANK NAME GOES HERE 


BANKING 


Hinancing 


from the A.B.A. Advertising Department 


REPAIR: 


REDECORATE 


WITH A WORD OF 
APPRECIATION TO 
ALL OUR FRIENDS With the aid of a 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 
Note: Your Own Bank Anniversary Year LOAN AT OUR BANK 


will be printed in space as shown above 
Also available in gold instead of silver 


S CLUB is a big 


ta’s Helpers 
Classes 
join NOW—Cho 


Receive in 

Deposit $100.00 
Weekly 150.00 
$ .25 290.00 


Our CHRISTMA 
help to San 


ose One of These 


1.00 


For samples and details, simply write the A.B.A. Advertising Department, 12 East 36 Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. Please specify titles in which you are interested. 
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TWO A.B 
B.A. 
SERIES OF 1958 CHRISTMA 
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JOIN OUR 


Christmas Club 


FOR 1958 


help Santa bring 
gifts galore— all pre- q ; wr spread the cost of holiday 
giving over the yeat — for a 
worry-free Christmas shop- 
ping time. Enroll today! 


for everyone 


ing, year- 
Why not st 
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art Sav- 


family 
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BANKING 


Th 
To 
ord 
JOIN OUR 
+ 
Christmas Club 
9089 
paid — 
on your list. Make 
your first deposit now! - 
| Deposit Week! Receive i* 50 Weeks Deposit Weekly Receive in Weeks 
150.00 150) — 
| 
| 
JOIN OUR JOIN OUR 
+ 
| ub Club lp | 
| FOR 1958 FOR 1958 Pig 
ourself and your giving — and meet- 
| toa prepaid bills. 
day! 
Deposit Weekly Receive in 50 Weeks Deposit weekly Receive 
Octo 


CLUB NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING MATS 


The first bank in a community to order either series will have exclusive use thereof in the community. 
To be sure of getting the series that you want, write the A.B.A. Advertising Department now for an 
e ” 

order form. Advertisements are shown here in reduced size: Mats actually measure 2 columns x 6’. 
Cartoon series CC-W pictured be- 


low: 4 ads, ready for newspaper 
to add your own bank signature. 
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Next y€ar, that you dream: When it’s €asy to Pay... 
Join the CHRISTMA CLUB class You can have the cash, nex year, 
That fits in With your Scheme! The CHRISTM As CLUB way! 
ouR 1954 JOIN OUR 1958 
CHRISTMAS ’ CHRISTMAS CLUB 
Next Yule, have a CHRISTMAS CLUB Want to Zive, come next Yule, 
Check sent to you, Special gifts that Will please? 
Right in gn Bea CHRISTMAS CLUB saver _ 
‘a And do it With ease! 
JOIN OuR 1958 JOIN OuR 1958 
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A.B.A. “Master” Booklets 


Inform the Public about Banking and Trust Services 


The woman 


and 
her bank 


Over the years, thousands of these booklets have been distributed by hundreds of banks. 
Timeless in their value and usefulness to customers and prospects, the three “standard works” 
of helpful information have also been kept up-to-date, with revisions made as necessary. 


Samples of any or all of these booklets — plus full details, including quantity prices, and 
suitable order forms —sent on request. Write A.B.A. Advertising Dept., specifying titles. 
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Bank Offers History of State 
as Oklahoma Anniversary Gift 


A POPULAR PUBLIC relations service is distribu- 
tion of the “History of Oklahoma” by The First 
National Bank & Trust Company of Oklahoma City. 

The cartoon-style documentary first appeared 
serially in the Sunday Oklahoman in 1927, and a 
revised and expanded version was published in 1939. 
With Oklahoma celebrating her 50th year of state- 
hood in 1957, public demand for a third publication 
of the story prompted the paper to have the history 
again brought up to date, and it was serialized during 
the earlier months of this year. The bank arranged 
for its appearance in book form, with a first printing 
of 50,000 copies. 

The free book contains 24 pages and is printed in 
four colors. Oklahoma’s history from 1841 to 1957 
is told in cartoon techniques. 


Cryptic Letters Bait Public 


in New Accounts Promotion 


THE HURST (TEX.) STATE BANK ran an at- 
tention-getting contest that attracted several 
hundred entries. 

Contestants were asked to fill in the words repre- 
sented by the letters IHOAAAHHY: “I Have Opened 
an Account at Hurst — Have You?” The first public 
notice was a one-line newspaper ad, in the classified 
section and on another page, consisting only of the 
letters. This appeared for two or three weeks in a 
neighborhood newspaper, and was then repeated with 
the bank’s name added. Finally, a large ad announced 
the contest. 

On a front counter in the bank was a timer, and 
entries were stamped as received. Many entries had 
the correct answer, so the time of filing was im- 
portant. The prize was a $50 Savings Bond. 

During the contest the bank girls wore corsages 
with pipe cleaner stems and the cryptic letters for 
blossoms. The men wore clip-on bow ties to which 
the letters were glued. 
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A Time for a Rhyme 


TO START ITS 85th year, Union Market National 
Bank of Watertown, Mass., published as a news- 
paper ad a 16-stanza poem reviewing, in lighter vein, 
its career. The title was “Give Someone Else the 
Good Old Days.” Here’s a sample: 


Give some one else the good old days, 
Not we Union Marketeers; 

And if our founder walked in now 
We bet he’d say ‘Three Cheers!’ 


The old folks had no charge accounts, 
The women had it tough, 

And if they wished to dress a bit 
They had to sew the stuff. 


The verses covered the arrival of instalment buy- 
ing, auto loans, remodeling the bank and other mile- 
stones, and conclude by assuring the public that the 
bank doesn’t want the “good old days” back: “At 
eighty-five we’re young at heart...” 


Civic Work of Banks’ Officers 


Included in Merger Publicity 


PUBLICITY ATTENDING the merger of two Flint, 
Mich., banks into the Genesee Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company included a long newspaper story on 
the community activities of each officer of the new 
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institution. One of them is Harlowe H. Curtice, 
chairman of the board, and president of General 
Motors. 

The Flint Journal also reported the presentation 
of corsages to the two women who had the oldest 
accounts at the merged banks, Merchants & Mechan- 
ics and Genesee Savings. Another story reported the 
big job of combining the accounts. 


Bank Condition Statements Carry 
Public-Community Relations 


Messages 


THE CONDITION STATEMENT is a convenient 
medium for a public-community relations message. 
Here are two examples: 

Alabama City Bank of Gadsden, Ala., used a state- 
ment page to congratulate its neighbor, Republic 
Steel, on a major local expansion. A picture of a new 
electric furnace accompanied copy that pointed out 
the significance of the company’s growth. 

The State Savings Bank of Fontanelle, Iowa, used 
part of its pamphlet to suggest that it might be 
unwise for the town to postpone needed improve- 
ments. 


Bank’s Rainfall Chart Helps 


Promote Santa Clara Valley 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of San Jose, Cal., 
distributes a chart that records the rainfall in the 
Santa Clara Valley from 1874, the year the bank was 
opened. The statistics are monthly, seasonal and 
annual. 

“Seasonal rainfall directly affects the Valley’s 
economy, while The First National Bank enhances 
and augments the economic growth and progress,” 
it says. 

The San Jose Chamber of Commerce is probably 
the most active disseminator of the pamphlets; they 
turn up in almost every state. Answers to requests 
for information about the Valley always include the 
rainfall chart, “and more than one industrial organi- 
zation has been influenced by the picture of ideal 
climate in making the decision to move to this area,” 
the bank tells us. 


What does a, banker 
do after 2:00? 


After 2:00, the Commercial 
Loan Department at “C.N.” 
reviews requests by local busi- 
nessmen. Business growth takes 
cash; the men’ at “C.N.” know 
it. See them about a low-cost 
loan whenever your firm needs 
new financing. 


CITY NATIONAL G8 


BANK 4&4 TRUST COMPANY 
10th & Grand — Kansas City 41, Mo. 
Established 1913 

Member Federal Depesit Insurance Corporation 


Bank Offers “‘Banker’s Hours” Ad 


Series for Local Use by Others 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY of 
Kansas City, Mo., is offering to other banks its series 
of ads answering the question, “What Does a Banker 
Do After 2:00?”—closing time to the public. 

Each ad is devoted to one service offered by the 
bank: savings accounts; motor-banking and bank- 
by-mail; auto, home improvement and business loans, 
etc. Copy tells the bank’s “after 2” activities in con- 
nection with each service. One points out, for 
example, that most of the day’s deposits to savings 
accounts are posted after the familiar closing hour, 
another that the period is used for handling most 
mail transactions. Others tell how car and home 
loans are reviewed and processed when the bank 
is “closed.” 

The six ads are 1-column by 4-inches. Two larger 
ones — 3-columns by 8-inches — are directed at busi- 
nessmen. They are intended to increase City Na- 
tional’s commercial accounts by explaining that 
many of the bank’s executives devote their after- 
noons to the commercial customers — visiting with 
them, learning more about their businesses. 

All 8 ads are available to other banks, in engrav- 
er’s proof form, for use in local newspaper promo 
tions. Requests for the proof should be addressed 
to: Tom Collins, Publicity Director, City National 
Bank & Trust Co., 10th and Grand, Kansas City 
41, Mo. 
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Bank’s Exhibit at Fair Features 


Staff at Work, Services, Equipment 


NEARLY 750,000 PEOPLE saw an exhibit of The 
First National Bank of Chicago at the Chicagoland 
Fair during the summer. The display featured the 
bank’s services, personnel, equipment, and history. 
Particularly dramatic was a “Money Well’ contain- 
ing $1,000,000 in currency — “the amount of interest 
that accrues to the accounts of our savings depositors 
every 40 days.” 

The Fair, on the Navy Pier in Lake Michigan, was 
designed to promote Chicago as a place to work. The 
bank’s space was 6,500 square feet on a promenade. 
Inside each entrance were hospitality centers, dec- 
orated with murals depicting the story of the bank 
since its establishment in 1863. Furnishings of each 
center matched the years represented. 

The steel money well, seven feet in diameter and 
three feet high, displayed stacked bills which were 
stored overnight in safes. Flanking the well was an 
organizational chart showing the divisions of the 
bank with pictures of the men in each. Overhead, a 
translux screen carried a forecast of business condi- 
tions in the next six months. Against another wall 
was an exhibit of personal banking services in three- 
dimension black-lighted cutouts, brightly painted. 

Two working areas, each manned by. bank em- 
ployees, were created on either side of the well; one 
was devoted to savings, the other to checking ac- 
counts. The latest in electronic and mechanical equip- 
ment was exhibited in each. 

The only give-away was an envelope with the 
bank’s name and seal on both sides. In it were direct 
mail pieces about the services. 

“While it is difficult to evaluate how much good the 
bank derived from its participation in this Fair,” 
says Vice-president Harold W. Lewis, “there can 
be no doubt as to the indirect benefits accruing as a 
result of the personal contacts between the employ- 
ees working at the exhibit and the great number of 
visitors. Collateral benefits, such as the televising of 
the exhibit, the numerous opportunities to talk about 
it over radio stations, and the publicity in news- 
papers and magazines, certainly were very beneficial, 
and perhaps had more value than if similar articles 
were devised by the publicity department of the bank. 

“To do an exhibit of this kind, in keeping with the 
accepted standards of the bank, requires a consid- 
erable outlay of money, but probably no greater than 
would be needed if a like promotional effort was 
made by the bank itself.” 
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The First National Bank of Chicago’s display at the 
Chicagoland Fair included two working areas, each 
staffed by bank people. Here’s one of them. 
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New Manual Aids Banks’ Planning 


of Public Events 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION has 
published a new manual, “Open House, School 
Student Tours, and Anniversary Celebrations for 
Banks.” It describes practical, tested methods of 
making these events successful public relations tools. 
Planning, advance publicity and advertising, give- 
aways, and displays for the occasions are reported. 

Summing up, the manual says: 

“‘An open house, student tour, or anniversary cele- 
bration should not only be a successful and enjoyable 
social occasion; it should also leave your visitors 
with a lasting and favorable impression of your bank, 
the services it renders, and its place in the com- 
munity. 

“The way to achieve these goals is by careful 
planning. Make sure that everything will go smoothly 
on the big day, give a clear demonstration of how 
your bank’s services work, and make certain that 
your staff is sufficiently rehearsed so that all do their 
parts well. Give every member of your staff a specific 
job to do, and let each one know that you appreciate 
his contribution to the success of the project.” 


THE CONNECT 


AND TRUst CUT BANK 


MPANY 


73% of Staff Takes Part in 
New Business Contest 


MORE than $3,000,000 in new business resulted 
from a “Go Western” contest for employees of the 
Western Pennsylvania National Bank of McKeesport. 
Seventy-three percent of the 365 staffers partici- 
pated. 

Only business that represented special sales efforts 
was credited during the three months of the compe- 
tition. Of the total, $900,000 was in demand deposits, 
$865,000 in time deposits, $100,000 in savings cer- 
tificates; $212,000 in instalment loans. 

Employees were assigned to teams. Customer re- 
lations and sales training were important factors in 
stimulating participation. Staffers earned merit 
points, redeemable for 1,700 prizes, for all new 
accounts. 


Bank Gives Four-year 


College Scholarship 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Seaford, Del., 
has established a four-year college scholarship, worth 
a total of $400, to a member of the graduating class 
of the local high school. 

For several years the bank sponsored an annual 
trip for the seniors to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, but the increased size of the classes 
made the project difficult and the bank substituted 
the scholarship of $100 a year for four years. 

There are no strings on the curriculum selected by 
the winner, but the grant goes only to a student at- 
tending a four-year college. 
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Public Relations Intormation, Aids and: Sources 


A.B.A. Banking Information for Schools, 


Teachers and Students 


A significant trend in banking has been the growing number of educational programs and materials to help 
overcome negative attitudes, misinformation and lack of information on the part of schools, teachers and 
students with respect to banks, bankers and the banking process. These programs and aids are sponsored and 
produced by individual banks as well as by organized banking groups—frequently in cooperation with 
educators and occasionally with the assistance of professional consultants or counseling firms. 


The American Bankers Association welcomes, endorses and encourages this trend. In fact, its work includes 
a national program of banking information and aids to assist member banks and banking groups in local 
school relations programs. The A.B.A. “school aids” service, developed largely with the advice and assistance 
of school people, and aimed at school curriculum integration, comprises several items, many of which are 
available for bank-sponsored distribution in quantity. Examples include: 


¢ Films. Eight A.B.A. motion pictures on banking 
for audiences ranging from elementary school 
children to college students. Teacher’s guides have 
been prepared for use with each film. Write or call 
Public Relations Council for A.B.A. film distribu- 
tion procedure. 


« Film Guide. A.B.A. catalogue of audio-visual ma- 
terials, including films, filmstrips, film sources and 
general film information. Write or call Public Re- 
lations Council for description of contents. 


* School Relations Manual. “Your Bank’s Relations 
With Schools,” No. 5 in the A.B.A. series of man- 
uals. Write or call Public Relations Council. 


* Speeches. A.B.A. speech service covering a wide 
variety of money and banking subjects. Write or 
call Public Relations Council. 


* You, Money and Prosperity. A.B.A. booklet for 
bank distribution to “thoughtful citizens, includ- 
ing teachers and educators.” Write or call Adver- 
tising Department. 


* Banking Career Aids. Various A.B.A. booklets, re- 
prints and other items on opportunities and values 
inherent in banking as a vocation. Write or call 
Public Relations Council. 


* American Banking in Action. A.B.A. folder that 
tells how American banking has developed in re- 
sponse to America’s needs, and how it is meeting 
those needs in different ways, Write or call Adver- 
tising Department. 


* School Savings. Full information on all aspects of 
school savings banking obtainable on request from 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division. 


* Banking from the Stone Age to the Atomic Age. 


Mimeographed A.B.A. summary of banking from 
historical beginnings to present-day develop- 
ments. Write or call Public Relations Council. 
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¢ Personal Money Management. A.B.A. booklet on 


family financial planning and budgeting. Write 
or call Savings and Mortgage Division for details. 


Money and Banking. A.B.A. teaching unit on 
“Money and Banking in Our Everyday Living.” 
Answers basic questions such as What Is Money? 
What Does Money Do? What Is a Bank? How 
Does Your Bank Operate? What Happens When 
Money Goes to Work? One copy of “Suggestions 
for the Teacher,” a four-page teaching guide pre- 
pared by a high school principal, is included for 
each 25 copies of the teaching unit. Write or call 
Advertising Department for price and sponsor- 
shop imprint information. 
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Public Relations Information. 


A.B.A. Banking Information for Schools, 


Teachers and Students 


e BANKING Magazine. Many banks distribute copies 
of BANKING to schools, school libraries, teachers 
and students. For full information, write to 
BANKING at the A.B.A. headquarters office, 12 
East 36 Street, New York 16, New York. The 
telephone number is MUrray Hill 5-5100. 


Monetary Studies. Six pamphlets which tell the 
background story. of banking’s vital relationship 
with monetary management, fiscal policy, and eco- 
nomic conditions. Titles include: “Our Financial 
System at Work,” “How Our Reserve Banking 
System Operates,” “Loans, Investments and In- 
terest Rates,” “The Effects of Federal Reserve 
Policies,” “The Effects of Treasury Operations” 
and “Basic Issues of Monetary Policy.” Write or 
call A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission. 


School Saver. A.B.A. newspaper written, illus- 
trated and edited especially for youngsters in the 
nine-through-fourteen age group. Banks through- 
out the United States are distributing over a mil- 
lion copies of this A.B.A. publication in local 
schools. Two versions are available — one for 
banks with and one for banks without school sav- 
ings programs. Write or call Advertising Depart- 
ment for full information. 


LAST YEAR, BANKERS DISTRIBUTED MORE THAN A MELION 
COPHES OF THES NEWSPAPER 
they find aa way @ reach and teach the youngwes of 
their commundres 


PUBLISHED 3 TIMES DURING THE SCHOOL TEAR, & HOCK 
SAVER is and tor voungsers on the 
age group Comenty arc carefeliy planned to oe a with 
keyed to ther reading ard 
—and the value of saving strested an every 
HERE'S HOW YOU CAN USE SCHOOL SAVER ©) cricurag: the 
theiit habit. build fucore busines for your tank 
Show the enclosed advance of SCHOOL SAVER te 
your schon! ofbeals: pace then 
2 Reserve SCHOOL SAVER for your bank by rearning the 
posnand herew 
3. Follow up the card by returaing rye encloned term 
you can an eximax irom your as 
to the number af stodents on the age group you to reach, 
THE FOLLOWING FEATURES the many coveted 
wm the subsonpeien torm. pay you read the fort carefully, sow 
INDIVIDUALIZATION FOR YOUR BANK. Bank name 
will appear capital op page .ewer: the title af the 
pubbcanon aay be persenaized Your ows may 
he substineted on the top half or of the whole of page 1, at 
cost. 
ADAPTABILITY TO YOUR PROGRAM: You have chowe 
beewten an edition which refer SCHOOL 
and one which refers to BANK 
ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION SAVES MONFY~plesse see 
onder fore for 
THES FOLDER YOR WILL FIND FACTUAL EVIDENCE 
that SCHOOL SAVER and edecates.. helps create good 
will for parmcoparing banks . and SELLS THE SAVINGS STOR 


e Peter Penny. A.B.A. cartoon booklet, in color, on 


the story of “Peter Penny and His Magic Dollar.” 
Mythical elf shows a young boy what banking 
really does for individual, family, community and 
country as they take an imaginary trip on a magic 
flying dollar bill. Write or call Advertising De- 
partment for price and sponsorship details. 


Other A.B.A. School Aids. The A.B.A. Advertising 
Department has produced additional booklets and 
folders which can be used by banks to provide 
schools, teachers and students with basic banking 
facts. Sample titles include Bank Services for 
You, Trust Services for You, Financing a College 
Education, Teaching Youngsters to Save and Con- 
trolling Family Finances. 

The A.B.A. Public Relations Council maintains 
a file of outside sources, aids, suppliers, consult- 
ants and other reference material for banks 
planning to initiate or expand their own school 
relations programs. Currently, the Council is de- 
veloping a new teaching unit — Student Work- 
book on Bank Checks — for early release. Inci- 
dentally, the Council handles an average of about 
50 to 100 school, teacher and student inquiries on 
banking subjects and requests for banking data 
every week during the school year. 

Functions of the A.B.A.’s American Institute 
of Banking, Agricultural Commission, Depart- 
ment of Monetary Policy, Research Council, 
Graduate School of Banking and Library also in- 
volve educational programs, projects or relation- 
ships with schools, educators, teachers and stu- 
dents. Actually, the whole A.B.A. organization — 
through all of its departments and activities — 
serves as an educational force for banking. 


BANKING 
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\ids and Sources tor.Your Own Use 


A.B.A. R For Bankers Who Want Savings Deposits 


‘FIVE-ACT PLAY’ 


Featured at the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion Conference in New York City last March was a 
“five-act play” on “The Bank Savings Problem and 
a Solution.” In effect it was a “prescription” for 
bankers who want savings deposits. 


The “prescription” has been published in a 41-page, 
6” x 9” booklet entitled PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SAVINGS SALES SESSION. A.B.A. members may 
obtain copies from the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion at $1.00 each. As an indication of member de- 
mand, more than 1,000 banks ordered the booklet 
before it came off the press. 


1. Where Are We in Our Savings Development? 
Crystallizes the great need for savings and for bank 
leadership in thrift. Outlines savings development 
opportunities and responsibilities for banks. 


2. Three State Association Secretaries Discuss the 
Problem! Ideas and thoughts on selling savings 


from the viewpoints of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, Savings Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts and the Virginia Bankers Association. 


3. Where Are We Going? Consideration of available 
‘routes” to savings business development for banks, 
including analysis of bank advantages or “selling 
points” and logical selection of the “best way” to 
bank savings leadership. 


4. A Program for Getting There! Presentation of how 
the A.B.A. savings development program works, 
what’s available to members, how items can be ob- 
tained and used, brief case histories, and extent of 
national coverage. 


5. How Your Bank Can Do It — in Your Own Way! 


Practical suggestions on how the individual bank in 
the local community can utilize A.B.A. savings aids, 
in combination with its own talents and resources, 
to produce a hard-hitting savings program that is 
aimed at the savings problem where it exists, where 
Savings services are used — in the local community. 


Tying the “prescription” together is a commen- 
tary which includes reference to the overall A.B.A. 
public relations program and how this program also 
works for bank savings development. 
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The “doctors” contributing to the prescription, 
in the order of their appearance in the “script,” 
are: John Adikes, president, Jamaica Savings Bank, 
Jamaica, New York; Louis B. Lundborg, vice presi- 
dent, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, 
California; Kenneth McDougall, executive manager, 
Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts; Belden 
L. Daniels, secretary, Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion; Rawley F. Daniel, executive vice president- 
treasurer, Virginia Bankers Association; John B. 
Mack, Jr., Freeport, New York; G. Edwin Heming, 
manager, Advertising Department, American Bank- 
ers Association; and Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president, 
City National Bank and Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


Rudolph R. Fichtel, assistant director, Public Re- 
lations Council, American Bankers Association, acted 
as “producer, director and narrator.” 


The “prescription” provides answers to key sav- 
ings questions asked by bankers. For example: 
* Can we successfully compete for savings at 
lower rates than our competitors pay? 


* Should we inform the public on differences be- 
tween banks and savings and loan associations? 


* How did one commercal bank gain 18% in sav- 
ings deposits in 1956? 
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Public Relations Information, Aids and Sources § 


A.B.A. Banking Information For the ‘Mass Public’ 


The A.B.A. national program of banking informa- 
tion for the “mass public” is reaching millions of 
viewers, listeners and readers in all parts of the 
United States. 


e Television Film. Television audiences in OVER 100 
cities have already seen the new A.B.A. recruit- 
ment film, FUTURE UNLIMITED, and additional 
cities are daily sending in requests for this 15- 
minute documentary motion picture which fea- 
tures Quentin Reynolds in unrehearsed on-the- 
spot interviews with actual bank people. 

Starting in late May and continuing through 
June, the approach made to TV stations empha- 
sized the film’s special appeal to this year’s crop 
of high school and college graduates. 


Magazine Articles. Recent examples of illustrated 
banking articles in national magazines and Sun- 
day newspaper supplements include “Banking in 
the Modern Manner” in FAMILY WEEKLY; 
“The New Banker” in TIME; “Banking Doffs Its 
Top Hat” in TODAY’S LIVING; “Banking — 
Boom for Ladies” in GLAMOUR; “All About 
Checks” in CORONET; “The Best Ways to Use 
Your Bank” in REDBOOK; “The Financial De- 
partment Store” in MADEMOISELLE; “What 
Your Bank Can Do for You” in PARADE; and 
“Check What You Know About Checks’ in the 
AMERICAN WEEKLY. 


Newspaper Articles. Numerous Associated Press, 
United Press, International News Service and 
other national press syndicate banking stories 
have appeared in newspapers all over the United 
States. For example, an article entitled “Banks 
Drop ‘Prestige,’ Woo Personnel With Pay” re- 
cently appeared in the New York Post and many 
other papers across the country. 


Special Publications. To promote wider and more 
careful public use of checking accounts, an illus- 
trated article on “What You Should Know About 
Checks” was recently released to 2,700 special pub- 
lications covering the country with an estimated, 
mostly at-home circulation of 28,000,000. Avail- 
ing themselves of this regular A.B.A. editorial 
service are industrial, employee, fraternal, re- 
ligious and shopping publications. 

Among companies using the check article, some 
with photo illustrations showing their own em- 
ployees, were General Motors, General Electric, 
Sears Roebuck, Firestone Tire and Rubber, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
and Continental Can. 


e TV and Radio Releases. Banking information js 
going regularly to television and radio stations, 
Included are scripts, visual aids and props, and 
suggested questions for banker interviews. 


Requests from all parts of the country for 
“After the Honeymoon,” a specially prepared tele- 
vision presentation promoting savings accounts 
and other bank services, poured in from leading 
TV stations following a recent mailing. 


In the first three weeks after the mailing, a: 


total of 46 stations requested the script and props, 
and requests for the material are still coming in. 
About half the telecasters said they planned to 
interview a local banker with the program. 


Script and visuals, based on the A.B.A. Adver- 
tising Department booklet, “Controlling Family 
Finances,” describe three family budgets tailored 
to fit different personality types. Checking ac- 
counts, saving deposits and bank advisory services 
are pointed up. 

This television “package” is specifically aimed 
at “women’s interest’ daytime programs since 
A.B.A. surveys indicate it is the housewife who 
today largely manages family finances. Telecaster 
acceptance was enhanced by giving the show a 
timely summer wedding angle. 


Comments from women telecasters across the 
nation range from a cryptic but emphatic “Good!” 
to “I think this will be of great value” and “This 
subject is dear to my heart.” 
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One Wall Street 


home of your man 


at the IRVING 


Through the Irving Trust Company, 
the bank at the head of Wall Street, flows 
a steady stream of business information 
gathered from the world over. And your 
man at the Irving is ready to put any part 
of it to work for you or your customers. 

His sources of information are many 
and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 
ticker, quotations from the trading tables, 
credit files, or conversation over the 
luncheon table with an associate just back 
from abroad are a few of the local re- 
sources to which he has immediate access. 

The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 


Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 
Experienced Consultation. Safekeeping of 
Securities. 


IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $125,000,000 
Total Assets over $1,500,009,000 


Ricuarp H. West, Chairman of the Board 
Georce A. Murpny, President 


Domestic Banking Division—Notan Harrican, 
Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A Growing Record of 


Disaster Loan Experience 


WENDELL B. BARNES 


Mr. BARNES is Administrator, 
Small Business Administration. 


tance to their communities in 
times of disaster, and I believe 
the public should know about it. 

One of the responsibilities of the 
Small Business Administration is to 
make disaster loans to assist home 
owners and businessmen rehabilitate 
their property that has been damaged 
or destroyed in natural disasters. 
As Administrator of the SBA I have 
been privileged to see at first hand 
how communities that were para- 
lyzed by an overwhelming disaster 
have made a quick recovery, largely 
because sufficient bank credit was 
made available to finance the re- 
building. 

The SBA has always sought the 
cooperation of the banking frater- 
nity. We sought the advice of prom- 
inent bankers in planning our fi- 
nancial assistance program to aid 
small firms; and we are proud two- 
thirds of the business loans we have 
approved are of the bank-participa- 
tion type. 


Banks Assist SBA 


But nowhere, I think, has this 
spirit of cooperation been more grati- 
fying and more fruitful than in our 
disaster loan program. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration could not have 
done the job it has done in providing 
financial relief to victims of natural 
disasters without the help received 
from the banks in the disaster areas. 
Let me briefly review what has 
happened. 

When a widespread disaster occurs, 
there is a feeling of great urgency 
cn the part of the Government agen- 
cies charged with responsibilities in 
providing assistance. 


Bierce’ have given real assis- 
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We in SBA share this feeling of 
urgency. We try always to make 
our programs available in the af- 
flicted localities as quickly as pos- 
sible. Frequently we dispatch credit 
men to the disaster area on the day 
the disaster area is declared, and 
they open the agency’s loan offices 
promptly. 


Committees Pass on Loans 


When the first of a series of hur- 
ricanes hit the East Coast late in 
August and early in September 1954, 
I immediately made a trip covering 
the entire territory and conferred 
with Governors, Civil Defense and 
Red Cross representatives, local of- 
ficials, and with bankers. In each 
stricken area local committees con- 
sisting of bankers and other busi- 
nessmen were formed to serve in an 
advisory capacity to pass on loans 
in conjunction with Small Business 
Administration employees. This pro- 
cedure was remarkably effective, per- 
mitting us to pass on loan applica- 
tions without delay. In the New 
England coastal areas damaged by 
Hurricanes Carol and Edna we ap- 
proved about 400 disaster loans total- 
ing more than $2,000,000. 

Before we were able to finish the 
job in New England, Hurricane Hazel 
hit the Carolinas, causing widespread 
devastation along the coasts in those 
states and in Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York. Utilizing the same 
procedures that we had used in New 
England, we immediately established 
temporary disaster loan offices at 
strategic points to make our services 
available to the disaster victims. And 
in each area we again formed local 
advisory committees to assist us. 
With the help of these committees, 
composed of bankers and other busi- 
nessmen, we were able in this disaster 


to approve in a short time 376 dis. 
aster loans for $2,870,000. 

The experience we gained through 
these disasters clearly pointed the 
way for further perfecting of our 
disaster loan program. I was con- 
vinced, and I am sure many bankers 
and other businessmen were of a like 
mind, that much benefit would accrue 
from developing a closer bond of 
cooperation with the nation’s banks. 
Accordingly, in cooperation with the 
American Bankers Association we 
worked out a detailed course of ac- 
tion, a blueprint, to be followed in 
cases of disaster. Our regional direc- 
tors were instructed to get in touch 
with the president or vice-president 
of the state bankers association, the 
vice-president of the American Bank- 
ers Association for the state, or other 
designated representative bankers 
and to explain to them our disaster 
loan program and the help we would 
like to receive from them if a disaster 
occurred. They also explained that 
the duties of the banking personnel 
assigned to help the SBA during a 
disaster emergency would be to assist 
in interviewing applicants, help de- 
termine losses, appraise collateral, 
assist applicants in preparing appli- 
cations, and similar duties. 

This program would provide our 
own financial specialists with the 
benefit of the banking personnel’s 
recommendations on the various loan 
applications, while at the same time 
the Government officials would have 
full responsibility for the operation 
of the disaster loan offices, and for 
final determination in each loan case. 

The wisdom of establishing this 
procedure was proved conclusively 
less than a year later. It was during 
August 1955 when another series of 
hurricanes struck the East Coast— 
first in the Carolinas, then in a large 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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propellers with the brains 
and brawn 


fo TAME A TURBINE 


f Converting the power of the new gas turbine or “turboprop” 
7. | aircraft engines into useful thrust is a most exacting 

assignment for the time-honored propeller. It has to handle 
just about double any previous power . . . smooth out fast 
accelerations characteristic of these engines . . . control their 
power by the subtlest amount of pitch change on the 
blades . . . reverse to slow down and stop the momentum of 
some hundred tons of airplane. 


With electromechanical brains for precise control . . . and 
with tough, one-piece extruded steel blades to handle 
unprecedented horsepower . . . Turbolectrics convert the 
basic operating efficiency of the turboprop into 
flying efficiency. 

: Se A leader in powerplant design, Curtiss-Wright 
Turbolectric propellers are designed to get also leads today in translation of turbine power into 
maximum performance from the new turbine engines useful propeller thrust. 


PROPELLER DIVISION 


Turbolectfric Propellers by Ci 


CORPORATION * CALDWELL, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Wricut Arronauticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. Propetter Division, Caldwell, N. J. Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. Exectronics Division, Carlstadt, J. 
Metais Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. Speciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. Utica-Benp Corporation, Utica, Mich. Export Division, New York, N. 
Wricut Division, Caldwell, N. J. Devecopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. © Reseancn Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
Inpustiian ann ScrentiFic Provucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuntiss-Waicut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands Tuxsomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Marquette Meta Paopucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio Cuntiss-Waicut or Canapa Lrv., Montreal, Canada Proputsion Reseagcu Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif, 
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Set in easy to read type 
Designed especially for faster reference work 
Telephone numbers included 
Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 
a@sy comparison of statements 
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CHASE MANHATT AN BANK | 


.RAND 


SR NATIONAL 


BANKERS DIRECTORY) 


DEVINE & co. 


VAM EBION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
portion of New England. Disaster 
areas were declared including the 
entire States of Connecticut and Del- 
aware, four counties in Virginia, 14 
counties in Massachusetts, 12 in New 
Jersey, 6 in New York, 27 in Penp. 
sylvania, one each in Rhode Island 
and Maryland. 

It was necessary to open at once 
21 emergency loan offices in New 
England and two in the Carolinas. 
Every available SBA loan official 
was transferred immediately to one 
of these offices, but it was still obvi- 
ous that we would need a lot of addi- 
tional help. 

I am happy to say that our cooper- 
ative program with the banks proved 
a tremendous success. The banks in 
these disaster areas responded gra- 
ciously, providing us with more assis- 
tance than we had dared expect. 

When the final results were in, we 
found that the banks had loaned to 
the Government without charge the 
services of 80 experienced credit men 
to assist the 54 men we were able to 
provide. About 1,800 loans totaling 
$29,500,000 were approved in New 
England and in the other North- 
eastern States, and 220 loans totaling 
$850,000 were approved in the Caro- 
linas. 


New Program Developed 


Our next major experience in cop- 
ing with widespread disasters came 
late in December 1955 when there 
were serious floods in California, 
Oregon, and Nevada. Once again the 
SBA acted swiftly, opening emer- 
gency offices in the affected areas— 
six in California, three in Oregon, 
and one in Nevada. 

Out of this disaster was developed 
a new measure of cooperation with 
the banks—our Disaster Participa- 
tion Agreement Program. 

This program was organized when 
a number of California banks, all of 
which had been cooperating with us 
in establishing disaster loan offices, 
offered to advance the cooperative 
program a step further—to carry al- 
most the full load of approving, dis- 
bursing, and servicing the disaster 
loans in these areas, and in many 
cases to take an active participation 
in the loan. 

To start this program it was neces: 
sary to draw up a set of rules which, 
incidentally, are still in effect. Here 
they are: 

The Small Business Administration 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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measure of local autonomy and # 
saves the Government money. 
The California banks that p 
ipated with us in this program 
quick to see another advantage 
program’s strong appeal to customem 
and potential customers. Some of 
these banks placed large ads in news. 
papers in the disaster areas, announs 
ing that they were ready to make 
3% disaster loans under the Small 
Business Administration’s 
Participation Agreement Program, | 
When this West Coast disaster 
Now National City’s ed 
oans for $6,839,000—and 212; 
night transit system a these loans totaling $1,500,000 wer 
is fa ster tha n ever % made under our program. 
; : During the Kentucky floods in 
Our messengers pick up and January of this year the program 
at Wendell B. Barnes was put to a further test, and once: 
‘elimi. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) again it proved its worth. Seventesn: 
This abe im- will enter into an agreement with banks in Kentucky participated with 
prove availability by one day. any bank to purchase a deferred’ us in 443 disaster loans totaling $3,- 
If you’re not a National City cor- participation in any loan made to 800,000. In addition, the SBA wag 
respondent, contact us for details. disaster victims, when the applica- able, with the assistance of 10 credit 
tion is made within six months after men provided by Kentucky banks, t¢ 
| the disaster declaration has been approve 379 direct disaster loans for 
NATIONAL issued and the following six require- $2,500,000. 
CITY BAN K | ments are met by the bank: At about the same time a disas- 
of Cleveland (1) Bank participation cannot be  trous flood hit Lampases, Texas, and 


less than 10% in loans of $20,000 once again the cooperation we re- 
ceived from the banks was gratifying 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. } and under ; 


| (2) Bank participation cannot be Two banks in Lampases—the First 
| less than 25% in loans over $20,000 National Bank and the Peoples Na: 
| but not in excess of $100,000; tional Bank—participated with this 
| (3) Interest charge on home loans ®8eNcy in 22 disaster loans for $273, 
shall be 3% on both the bank’s and 900. 
| SBA’s share of the loan; Finally, during June of this year 
(4) Interest charged on business When a huge tidal wave born of Hur 
loans will be 3% on the SBA’s portion fYicane Audrey engulfed large sec- 

TRUST INVESTMENT of the loan, and the bank may set tions of coastal Louisiana with dis- 

COUNCIL the interest on its share at any rea- astrous effect, the banks in the area 

sonable rate. cooperated fully with us. A short 

SERVING MORE THAN 100 (5) Maturity of disaster loans time after this disaster struck, vir- 
| may not exceed 20 years; and tually all the banks had executed 

COMMUNITY BANKS (6) The processing and disburse- disaster loan agreements with the 
ment of these loans will be handled Small Business Administration. 

a entirely by the bank, in which cases The full story of the assistance 
ON INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS | the bank will submit to the Small that this agency—and the banks- 

Business Administration on a specia! were able to provide in rehabilitating 

AND A CONTINUOUS FLOW form essential information about the homes and businesses in this area is 

loan so the Agency may be certain not yet in. We are now approving ap- 

OF BASIC TRUST DATA that the loan conforms to its legal plications for loans from these vie: 
and policy requirements. tims. 

VITALLY NECESSARY If the Small Business Administra- Among many bankers to whom ! 
tion determines that the loans so ap-__have talked there is a growing aware: 
Ry proved by the bank meet the agency’s ness that here is a program of Gov- 

WRITE FOR DETAILS legal and policy requirements, the ernment-business cooperation that is 

| loan will then be approved. of great service to the public and to 

STUDLEY, SHUPERT stricken communities. For by this 
TRUST INVESTMENT. Advantages of the Plan cooperation everyone benefits—the 
The advantages of this plan are community, home owners, merchants, 


COUNCIL | obvious. Not only does it make it the Government, and the banks them- 
1617 Pennsylvania Bivd. | possible to provide disaster relief selves, by reaping a harvest of com 


TRUST INVESTMENT 


cememeees Philadetphia 3, Pa. very quickly but it also gives a large munity goodwill. 
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“Investing sizeable sums of money in securities 
requires careful and thorough study. Certainly 
corporate advertising and promotion policies 
are one aspect we consider when making such 
investments. 

“Tt has been my observation that a company 
which advertises its products consistently will 
generally create a strong market for its securities.’ 

There is no faster, more economical way of 
building company and product recognition than 
by consistent advertising in leading business 


What Helps Securities Sell ? 


Allerton C. Hickmott, Vice President, Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, says: 


and industrial publications. Such advertising 
can help build a strong demand for securities 
at the same time it accomplishes its primary 
task of building sales. 

If you have a financial interest or responsi- 
bility in a company, encourage its management 
to invest adequately in advertising. You will find 
that McGraw-Hill business and technical pub- 
lications, read by key men in industry, provide 
the most efficient way to reach many of today’s 
major markets. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE NEW BURROUGHS SENSITRONIC... 
THE MOST COMPLETE ELECTRONIC BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE! 


It’s new and it’s news! From Burroughs electronics: banking’s most complete 
electronic bookkeeping machine. The most complete functionally, too . . . and the 
most fully automatic, most versatile and most compact. Get the detailed story on 
the unmatched speed, efficiency and cost savings that this advanced 

new electronic taskmaster can bring to your operations. Call our 

nearest branch office. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensitronic are TM’s. 


ITS THE NEW BURROUGHS SENSITRONIC 
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This is the tenth article in BANK- 
ING’S series on bank insurance, writ- 


ten in Washington by HERBERT BRAT- 
TER. 


REDIT life insurance is insurance 
on the lives of instalment credit 
borrowers in the amount and 

for the duration of the debt. Com- 
monly used by banks and other 
lenders, this form of insurance pro- 
tects not only the creditor but also 
the insured or his heirs. In connec- 
tion with mortgage, chattel mort- 
gage, and instalment loans, it guar- 
antees that in the event of the bor- 
rower’s death the outstanding bal- 
ance of the.credit will be paid in 
full and that the borrower or his es- 
tate will not be deprived of the col- 
lateral or otherwise inconvenienced 
by the debt. Repossession or fore- 
closure becomes unnecessary. 

Credit accident-and-health insur- 
ance is also available. It may be com- 
bined with credit life insurance’ in 
a single policy when the loan is ar- 
ranged. Issuance of policies or, uh- 
der a group plan, of certificates is 
generally very simple. Usually no 
medical examination is required. Un- 
less a borrower’s appearance or ir- 
regular attendance at work suggest 
ill health, or his age exceeds the 
allowed maximum, usually 65 years, 
the lender issues the insurance in 
accordance with the arrangement 
with the insurance company. It may 
be an individual or a group blanket 
policy covering all loans of a par- 
ticular classification. 


Group Insurance Simplest 


Group insurance, favored by most 
banks, is the simplest. Policy forms 
vary with state law, but practically 
every state makes some provision 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


for this kind of insurance. Coverage 
on an individual basis requires that 
an agent of the company sign the 
policy. 

With credit life insurance the full 
unpaid balance of the debt at the 
time of death is covered. Accident- 
and-health credit insurance, however, 
covers only the monthly instalments 
the borrower cannot meet while 
physically incapacitated; but he 
must have been incapacitated for a 
minimum stipulated period, e.g., 14 
days. After such period the insur- 
ance pays one-thirtieth of each regu- 
lar monthly instalment for each day 
the borrower continues incapaci- 
tated, either until the incapacity has 
ended or the debt has been liqui- 
dated. Most disability credit policies 
do not cover persons on hazardous 
jobs. Nor is incapacity due to pre- 
existing cause covered. 


Individual 


No. of 
policies 


Master 


Year Amount | policies 


How Credit Life Insurance in Force Has Grown 
(000 omitted) 


Credit Life Insurance 
It Safeguards Both Creditor and Insured 


Because of its cost, accident-and- 
health credit insurance is not widely 
used by banks, but in some competi- 
tive situations banks use it in con- 
nection with automobile and other 
instalment-sales contracts. The cost 
varies with the waiting period. The 
shorter the waiting period the higher 
the cost. In the case of a 1- or 2-year 
loan it is hardly practical to«haye 
a waiting period of longer than 30 
days, while to cover disabilities after 
only seven days is very dear. The 
commonest period is 15 days. Ata 
higher premium some policies in use 
by banks cover back to the first day 
of an incapacity lasting at least 14 
days. 


Monthly Plan Offered 


Quite a few companies offer a 
monthly premium group credit life 
plan which is usually designed to 


Group 


No. of 


certificates | Amount 


1 
1926...... 113 
1936.... 194 
1946..... 1,024 
1955. . 5,001 


* Less than $500,000. 
** Less than 500. 


Source: 1956 Life Insurance Fact Book, p. 29. 
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cover the instalment loans made by 
a bank in a given classification, e.g., 
all instalment loans secured by col- 
lateral, or all instalment loans se- 
cured by endorsement. The policy is 
issued to the bank. No individual 
policies are used. Borrowers must 
be of sound health. Medical exam- 
ination is not required. Loans are 
automatically covered. The cost of 
the premium group plan varies. It 
it usually related to each $1,000 per 
month based on the outstanding in- 
sured loan balance. At the beginning 
of each policy month the policy- 
holding bank reports to the insur- 
ance company the balances outstand- 
ing. A copy of its report accepted 
by the insurance company consti- 
tutes the bank’s register of insured 
loans. 

On each policy anniversary the 
bank’s claim experience generally is 
reviewed by the insurance company 
and, if the experience justifies, an 
adjustment in the premium rate may 
be made, thus reducing the net cost. 
The regular premium due at the time 
of the monthly report may be cal- 
culated either on the outstanding 
balances at the end of the previous 
policy month or, if the bank prefers, 
on the average of the daily outstand- 
ing balances during the month. As- 
suming a premium rate of 75 cents 
per $1,000 payable monthly on the 
outstanding balances, a loan that is 
paid off in 12 equal monthly instal- 
ments reduces the total premium for 
the loan’s life less than half a per- 
cent. 

Claims by banks under the monthly 
premium group plan require accom- 
panying statements, for which the 
companies supply forms, giving the 
details as to the borrower’s death 
and unpaid balance, on the accept- 
ance of which the bank is promptly 
paid. A monthly premium group 
credit life policy may be bought 
either to cover only the loans made 
thereafter or to cover as well loan 
balances already outstanding. Sim- 
plicity of operation and ease of in- 
stallation are important in any plan. 


New Hampshire Plan, for Example 


Complete credit life insurance is 
available to cover the chief debtor in 
the case of direct reduction real es- 
tate mortgage loans. In some in- 
stances, due to age factors and 
amount limitations, partial insurance 
is provided on a group basis. A plan 
in operation in New Hampshire may 
be taken as an example. There a 
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bank may obtain at group rates in- 
surance of up to $10,000 per bor- 
rower. The cost in each case is col- 
lected from the debtor, provided he 
shows in writing his desire to par- 
ticipate. The bank makes only one 
calculation and report each month on 
all such insured debtors of the insti- 
tution, applying a single premium 
rate to the total balance of all its 
insured debtors. 


Annual Principal Reduction 
Is Required 


A bank operating under this plan 
is requested to present it to all its 
eligible mortgage debtors, i.e., to all 
in good health. Only individual home 
owners—no partnerships or corpora- 
tions — may be insured under the 
plan here described. Where husband 
and wife work, only one may be in- 
sured. Insurance is not provided 
where only interest payments are 
made; there must be at least one re- 
duction of principal annually. The 
amount of insurance provided in any 
individual case is determined by the 
insured’s age. It starts decreasing 
after age 50, but even the oldest 
qualified individual may get some in- 
surance under the plan and on a non- 
medical basis. 

Premiums are paid monthly by the 
policyholder, i.e., the bank, which 
reimburses itself by collecting from 
its borrowers, either at the end of 
each month, or in advance. Even 
though the bank may not be able to 
collect the premium cost from the 
borrower, the policy remains in 
force on the borrower’s life until the 
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bank notifies the company of his re- 
moval from the group. 

The first known case of credit life 
insurance was the policy granted by 
Lloyd’s in 1860 on the life of a Lon- 
don merchant to protect a loan. In 
recent years with the development 
of instalment loans for consumers 
durable goods, farm equipment, per- 
sonal finance and mortgage and home 
repair insurance of the borrower’s 
life and health for the protection of 
such loans has grown rapidly. 

The importance of this subject is 
emphasized by the A.B.A.’s Commis- 
sion on Instalment Credit, which in 
1956 issued an excellent publication, 
Insurance Tools for Bank Instalment 
Credit. It explains in much detail 
the various insurance programs 
which have been developed for this 
type of banking. 


A.B.A. Publication Explains 
Various Programs 


The rapid development of credit 
life insurance is shown in the ac- 
companying table. Credit life insur- 
ance has expanded from a volume of 
$365,000,000 in 1945 to $14,750-bil- 
lions at the beginning of 1956, when 
nearly 28,000,000 individual loans or 
time sales—nearly half of all out- 
standing consumer credit in this 
country—were so protected. 

The average amount per policy 
covered by credit life insurance in 
1955 was $530, a 3-fold increase in 
10 years. In 1955 some $50,000,000 
of death benefits were paid under 
nearly 100,000 individual policies or 
certificates. 


“Let’s get another home improvement loan 
and reconvert it to a game room.” 
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How Credit Ease Would Affect Banking 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


The following is an excerpt 
from a speech, The Impact of 
Monetary Management on Com- 
mercial Banks in the United 
States, delivered by Dr. E. 
SHERMAN ADAMS, deputy man- 
ager in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Monetary Policy of the 
American Bankers Association. 
It was given on September 21, 
1957, at the International Bank- 
ing Summer School, held in Gar- 
misch, West Germany. 


Ow would the banks be affected 
by a period of business reces- 
sion and easy money? To answer 
this, let us look briefly at what 
happened in 1953-54. 
In May and June of 1953 the Re- 
serve authorities stumbled acciden- 
tally into an easing of credit partly 


I 
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because they had permitted the 
money and capital markets. to 
tighten too suddenly and partly be- 
cause they had to help the Treasury 
with a large financing operation for 
new money. When they finally de- 
cided, however, that the bloom was 
off the boom, they proceeded to push 
easy credit with messianic zeal. 
Their aim was not simply to make 
sure that credit was readily avail- 
able at reasonable rates; they were 
intent upon really pumping reserves 
into the banking system and actively 
encouraging an expansion of the 
money supply. 

The banks found themselves well 
supplied with reserves and assured 
that the supply would continue to 
be ample. Yields on short-term Gov- 
ernments dropped precipitously, and 
rising bond prices shifted bank port- 
folios from the red into the black. 

The influence of Federal Reserve 
policy was reflected in the fact that 
total bank deposits and total bank 
loans and investments actually in- 
creased during this period. The chief 


impact, of course, was on bank in. 
vestment policies. The banks used 
some of their additional reserves to 
expand their holdings of securities, 
With sharply lower yields prevail. 
ing on short-term Governments, they 
lengthened out the maturities of 
their investments on a substantial 
scale. 

There was also some effect on 
bank lending policies. Although de- 
clining business tended to make 
bankers generally cautious, many 
banks loaned somewhat more freely 
than during the first part of 1953. 
Ready availability of bank reserves 
forestalled possible pressures to 
liquidate bank credit. 

There was no question, of course, 
that monetary policy was headed in 
the right direction but there was a 
question as to whether it was per- 
haps being pushed too fast and too 
far. Some of us who politely ex- 
pressed this view at the time were 
politely waved aside. 

Now, in retrospect, the Reserve 
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an end to your worries... 


You’re bound to benefit from our years of ex- 
perience in helping to protect the resources of 
financial institutions and solving their fidelity 
problems. National Surety Bankers Blanket 
Bonds are available nationally through a network 
of top independent insurance agents and brokers. 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Central Bonding Offices: 


3333 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO * 4 ALBANY ST., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities Throughout America 
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are sound long-term investments 


National Homes builder-dealers offer homes of greater saleability . . . combined 
with quality construction that means lasting satisfaction. With dozens of basic 
plans and hundreds of attractive variations created by Charles M. Goodman, 
AIA, the nation’s foremost residential architect, home buyers can choose homes 
with the difference in appearance that protects property values. 

These are only a few of the reasons why more than 600 banks, insurance com- 
panies, building and loan associations and other lending institutions—including 
the largest in the nation—invest in National home mortgages. National homes are 
so well planned and built that, through the years, their resale value stays well above 
average. National Homes Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana. Plants at Lafayette, 
Indiana; Horseheads, New York and Tyler, Texas. 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 48 HOMES BEING BUILT 
IN AMERICA TODAY IS PRODUCED BY... 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


authorities have agreed that their 
easy money policy of 1953-54 was 
carried too far and that this com- 
pounded their problems during the 
ensuing boom. But does this mean 
they would not do the same thing 
again? No one can say for sure, of 
course, but when the economic in- 
dicators are pointing downward, it 
is probably only natural for mone- 
tary policy to err in the direction 
of excessive ease. 

This obviously has important im- 


plications for commercial banks. By 
early 1954, though aggregate spend- 
ing had receded very little from its 
peak, the Treasury bill rate had 
been pushed below 1% and the dis- 
count rate had been reduced twice 
to 134%. Such a policy, if continued 
very long, could have undermined 
the whole structure of interest rates, 
with serious consequences, clearly, 
for the earning power of the banking 
system. Fortunately, business began 
to expand again before this process 
went very far but the portent for the 
future is not too reassuring. 
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*IMPRINTS IN 3 PLACES and accommodates 
the 3 most popular styles of checks 


The CheckMaster imprinter will personalize each check as 
follows: Name and address or two name lines at top of check, 
or one or two names on same line above the signature line, plus 
an account or sort number below the signature line. The im- 
printer accommodates folded, stub-on-end checks; flat, end- 
bound checks or a special unique loose check package. 


For banks that wish to avoid imprinting detail, our two plants 
do top quality printing and ship direct to the depositor. Check- 
Master prices are the lowest in the field. 


chhasler 


Chee 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8244 
123 West Spring Avenue, Naperville, Illinois 
Naperville 1980 


Check — FIRST IN PRESTIGE AND VALUE. 


BOOTHS 4 and 5 — NABAC Convention, October 6-10 


Do it yourself WITH OUR 


“TRONIC” CHECK IMPRINTER* 


or let us do it... 


YOU'LL SAVE EITHER WAY. 


1-100 
— 


900 


19_— 


DOLLARS 


> 1 OR 2 NAMES HERE 


177-5-911 


INC. 


There 18, of course, some consola- 
tion in the fact that total bank 
credit is less susceptible to shrink- 
age than it used to be. Bank loans 
appear to be at least somewhat less 
vulnerable to decline than they were 
years ago and if total loans should 
decline, the Federal Reserve would 
certainly encourage the banks to ex- 
pand their holdings of Government 
securities to prevent a serious con- 
traction of the money supply. From 
this standpoint, the banks are in a 
much better position than formerly, 
but this will not protect them from 
a sharp decline in the average rate 
of return on their assets. 

Public attitudes and public poli- 
cies in the United States show a 
strong bias in favor of low interest 
rates. This is partly a reflection of 
the long period of extremely low 
rates that developed during the 
Great Depression and was aartifi- 
cially prolonged throughout World 
War II. Although, viewed in longer 
historical perspective, interest rates 
in the United States today are 
clearly still quite low for a boom 
period, and especially when com- 
pared with other countries, most 
Americans are firmly convinced that 
the present level of interest rates 
is very high. 

This bias appears to be reflected 
to some extent even in monetary 
policy. Indeed, it is hard to see 
how the Federal Reserve’s attitude 
toward interest rates could help be- 
ing influenced to some degree by 
the prevailing psychology and also 
by the magnitude of the public debt. 
In any event, the experience of re- 
cent years suggests that the Re- 
serve authorities will probably ac- 
celerate a decline of rates during a 
recession and retard the rise in rates 
during periods of active business. 

At first blush, this situation might 
seem to have ominous implications 
for bank earnings. This would be so 
if our periods of recession and re- 
covery were to be of equal duration. 
However, the United States economy 
is now enjoying another epoch of 
dynamic growth, so the chances are 
that our periods of recession and 
low interest rates will be of short 
duration and our periods of expan- 
sion of long duration, which should 
result in a fair average level of rates 
over the years. Also, the extent to 
which the Federal Reserve can re- 
tard rising interest rates when it is 
determined to hold down the money 
supply, is obviously limited. 
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Whew’ Mv. Kimenish 


It’s a crime, reflected Mr. Richard Kincaid, president 
of Anytown Bank, as he watched his son at the 
tellers window. He runs it like clockwork. He’s 
picked up bookkeeping like a CPA. He has good 
judgment. He likes people. He’s a born banker. 

And yet, here it was one week before young Dick 
would finish his summer at the bank, and he was 
determined to go back to his pre-law course at the 
university. 

Mr. Kincaid sighed over his rosy dream of Dick 
beside him at the bank—but, maybe he would be a 
good lawyer. 

Dick left the teller’s window and saw old Mrs. 
Wetherby to the door. Then he turned and led over- 
alled Jed Penson, Jr., to Mr. Kincaid’s desk. 

Dick explained Jed’s plan—a good, diversified 
plan for the Penson farm. Mr. Kincaid nodded, drew 
up the note and sent Jed away beaming. 

“I know we don’t have a trust department, Dad,” 
Dick began eagerly. “But Mrs. Wetherby’s property 
and annuity need handling. We could take over... 
remodel her house into income property, and you 
could make some investments for her...” 

Mr. Kincaid nodded again, proud of the boy’s 
concern and judgment. The bank ought to have more 
business like Mrs. Wetherby’s. 

“I figure the bank has a sort of duty to take care 
of these folks,” Dick observed, as they walked to 
The Elks Club for lunch. 

Over luncheon as Mr. Kincaid listened to Dick, he 
suddenly heard music in the air. Dick was explaining 
how the bank “gets under your skin”. . . that he 
thought he’d switch to a major in business and finance 
...and when he got his degree, well, there might be 
a permanent place for him at the bank. 

“Sounds all right, Dick.” Mr. Kincaid spoke cas- Member F.D.1.C. 
ually. “I think you’d like it at the bank, taking care 
of these folks.” 

And the music rose joyfully in Mr. Kincaid’s ears. 


THE fywwt NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


This is another in a series of advertisements dedicated by The First 
National Bank of Atlanta to—the people at your bank. 
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DEPOSITS IN TWO NAMES 


Form of two-name account is not dé- 
terminative of title to account during 
lives of co-depositors. 


Ix a case of first impression, the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin ruled 
that the form of a two-name account 
is not conclusive as to the title to 
the deposit in any dispute arising 
during the lives of the co-depositors. 
The intention of the alleged donor 
is the most important factor to be 
considered. 

In this case, a depositor had two 
savings accounts in her name. On 
one account, a new signature card 
was signed by the original depositor 
and her niece, the card reciting that 
the money was deposited in the 
names of both parties as “joint ten- 
ants and not as tenants in common 
and to the survivor of either of 
them.” 

The depositor withdrew the 
amount of the other deposit, and a 
new account was opened in the 
names of the depositor and the niece. 
The signature card, signed by both 
parties, recited that the deposit was 
“owned as joint tenants subject to 
and payable to the order of any one 
of said persons, and the balance at 
the death of any to belong to the 
survivor or survivors.” 

The aunt subsequently withdrew 
the money from both accounts and 
redeposited it in accounts in her 
sole name. The niece, in this action, 
sought a judgment against her aunt 
to compel her to restore the niece’s 
name to the accounts. 

The aunt’s testimony showed that 
she intended that the transactions 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Deposits in Two Names—Adverse Claims— 


Discharge in Bankruptcy 


should take efféct only upon her 
death. The niece’s testimony indi- 
cated her understanding that the 
“instruments were to be passed to 
me [the niece] on a survivorship 
basis.” 

The court ruled that the form of 
the accounts was not conclusive as 
to the rights of the parties during 
their lives. The “first element to be 
determined is an intention on the 
part of the donor to give.” 

The court failed to find the nec- 
essary intent on the part of the 
aunt to “create a true joint ten- 
ancy” and, accordingly, rendered 
judgment for the aunt. Zander v. 
Holly (Wis., 1957) 84 N.W. (2d) 
87. See Opinion 14D:7 of the chap- 
ter, Deposits, Volume II of Paton’s 
Digest, page 1702, and the Supple- 
ment. 


ADVERSE CLAIMS 


Trustee in bankruptcy of bankrupt part- 
ner is not an adverse claimant to part- 
nership reserve funds held by bank. 


Tae Supreme Court of Arizona re- 
cently ruled that the Arizona Ad- 
verse Claim to Bank Deposit Statute 
was not applicable where a claim 
was made by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of a bankrupt partner to 
partnership reserve funds held by 
a bank. 

A certain partnership, engaged 
in the sale of automobiles, had en- 
tered into an automobile dealer 
agreement with the defendant bank 
in order to findnce the sale of its 
cars. One of the partners died. 
Thereafter, the surviving partner 
was adjudicated a bankrupt and a 


trustee in bankruptcy was ap- 
pointed. The bank received actual 
notice of the adjudication and of the 
appointment of the trustee. 

When this notice was given, the 
bank held in the reserve provided 
for in the dealer agreement the sum 
of $2845.41. Subsequent to the 
notice, the bank paid this amount 
to the surviving partner and to the 
widow of the deceased partner. In 
this action, the trustee sought to 
recover the said sum from the bank. 

The bank’s defense to the action, 
was based on the Arizona Adverse 
Claim to Bank Deposit Statute (Rev. 
Stat. Anno., §6-269), which provides 
that a bank need not recognize any 
notice of an adverse claim to a de- 
posit unless the adverse claimant 
shall either procure a _ restraining 
order, an injunction or other appro- 
priate process against the bank, or 
shall execute to the bank an inden- 
nification bond. The trustee had not 
in any manner complied with the 
statute and therefore, argued the 
bank, its payment of the funds, un- 
der the circumstances, was proper. 

Two questions were thus pre 
sented to the court. First, was the 
trustee an adverse claimant to the 
funds within the meaning of the 
statute? Second, did the reserve 
funds constitute a deposit? 

The court ruled that the trustee 
was not an adverse claimant within 
the meaning of the statute. The 
court noted that a trustee, upon his 
appointment and qualification, be 
comes vested with the title of the 
bankrupt. The adverse claim statute 
was designed to apply to claims 
made by strangers, and since the 
trustee “stood in the shoes” of the 
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Sound, dependable answers to the 
puzzling questions involved in unfolding 
federal tax changes call for a sound, 
dependable source of continuing facts and 
guidance . . . and here it is! 


@ Week after week, each issue of Federal 
fax Guide Reports swiftly, faithfully 
hurries to subscribers the last word, the 
newest development, the latest twist and 
turn of events in federal taxation -- of 
interest or importance in the everyday 
conduct of business and personal federal 
tax affairs. 


¢ For CCH's Federal Tax Guide Reports 
span the whole work-a-day world of federal 
taxation for revenue -- statutes, regula- 
tions, rulings, court and administrative 
decisions, returns, forms, reports, in- 
structions. Pertinent full texts, filled- 
in forms, detailed explanations, editorial 
coments and suggestions -- plus a wealth 
of friendly hints, tips, knacks, and 


pointers, from week to week, make clear 
exactly what to do, and how and when 


For the Federal Tax Problems ny. 


e * A welcome new addition to each weekly 
of the Average Business or In- REPORT is the time-saving, fast-focusing 
"TAX WEEK" accompanying each issue. Clearly 
di id | U d T d ’ L and concisely it highlights the week's tax 
vidual... Under loday Ss Law developments, and tells where in the REPORT 


each is covered in full detail. 


ty Concise, compact, understandable, 
| here is the dependable reporter on the 
' federal taxes of the ordinary corporation, 
the average individual, partnership, or 
business. Two Loose Leaf Compilation 
. Volumes are included without extra charge 
ee TA : to start new. subscribers off on the right 
foot. 


of (Us 


Write for Complete Details 
MMERCE, CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 36 CHICAGO 30 WASHINGTON 4 
522 FiFtH AVE 4025 W. PETERSON AVE 425 13TH STREET. N. W. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS INCLUDED IN BUILDING PERMITS 
SINGLE FAMILY HOMES VS UNITS IN MULTIPLES 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


SINGLE DWEUNGS 


UNITS IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


UNITS IN PRIVATE MULTIPLES 


APARTMENT CONSTRUCTION AT 
RECORD LEVEL IN LOS ANGELES AREA 


During the past two years, while the building of tract homes in 
the Los Angeles area has been cut in half, the building of apart- 
ments and other multiple-family structures has climbed to an 
all-time high. Although the shift from single dwellings to apart- 
ments was clearly evident in 1956 the real upsurge in the 
construction of multiples has come in the current year. 

During the first seven months of 1957, permits were issued 
in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Area for 23,891 
dwelling units in multiple-family structures. That represented an 
increase of 51% over the corresponding period last year. 

Units in multiples have accounted for a steadily rising per- 
centage of total dwelling units authorized in the metropolitan 
area—climbing from 22.3% in the first quarter of 1956 to 
43.0% in the first quarter of 1957, 46.9% in the second quarter 
of 1957, and 54.2% in July. 

The “typical” apartment building currently being erected in 
the Los Angeles area is a 2-story, walk-up, frame and stucco struc- 
ture with about 10 to 16 units. Many have swimming pools. 
A fair number of cooperative (“own-your-own”) apartments 
have been built recently. At this writing there is no indication 
that the apartment boom kas passed its crest. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
from which this material was taken, is published regularly for friends and customers 
of Security-First National Bank by our Research Department. If you would like to 
receive it free of charge regularly, write Bank and Customer Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 2 BILLION DOLLARS 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1871 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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bankrupt, the trustee could Not be 
considered a “stranger to the ap. 
count.” The statute, therefore, was 
not applicable and, accordingly, the 
court awarded judgment to the 
trustee. 

This conclusion made it unneces. 
sary for the court to decide whether 
the funds held by the bank consti. 
tuted a deposit. First National Bank 
of Arizona v. Butler (Ariz., 1957) 
313 Pac. (2d) 421. See §6 of the 
chapter, Deposits, Volume II of 
Paton’s Digest, page 1656, and the 
Supplement. 


DISCHARGE IN BANKRUPTCY 


False written financial statement will 
bar bankrupt's discharge in bankruptcy, 


Secrion 14(c)(3) of the Bank. 
ruptcy Act bars the discharge of a 
bankrupt if he has obtained money 
or property on credit on the strength 
of a “materially false statement in 
writing respecting his financial con- 
dition.” 

The Federal District Court for 
the Southern District of New York 
has decided that an individual bank- 
rupt will be denied a discharge 
where it is shown that several years 
prior to his bankruptcy, he fur- 
nished a false financial statement in 
writing regarding the financial con- 
dition of a corporation of which 
he was the president and sole stock- 
holder and which he wholly and 
completely controlled. 

The statement had been submitted 
in 1952, in order to secure delivery 
to the corporation of merchandise 
valued at $28,000. Credit was ex- 
tended to the corporation solely on 
the strength of the statement. The 
corporation became bankrupt in 
1953, and the trustee in bankruptcy 
obtained a personal judgment for 
$88,000 against the president and 
sole stockholder. The grounds on 
which this judgment was obtained 
do not appear in the decision. 

In 1955, the president individually 
was adjudicated a bankrupt. The 
trustee in the corporate bankruptcy 
proceedings filed, as a judgment 
creditor in the individual proceed 
ings, objections to the bankrupt’s 
discharge. He asserted that because 
the bankrupt had obtained property 
on credit by making a materially 
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false statement in writing concern- 
ing his financial condition, he should 
not be granted a discharge. The 
court upheld the trustee’s conten- 
tion and denied the discharge. 

The court held that the false 
statement submitted by the presi- 
dent and sole stockholder to obtain 
credit for the corporation was one 
respecting his own financial condi- 
tion because it was a “statement re- 
specting the financial condition of 
the corporation of which Marcus 
[the bankrupt] was the sole stock- 
holder and which he wholly and 
completely controlled.”” Whatever 
property was obtained by the cor- 
portation was, because of his sole 
ownership and control of the cor- 
poration, for “his exclusive finan- 
cial benefit.” In re Marcus (U.S. 
Dist. Ct., N.Y., 1957) 149 Fed. Supp. 
496. See Opinion 13A:5 of the chap- 
ter Bankruptcy and Insolvency, Vol- 
ume I of Paton’s Digest, page 459. 


BRIEF NOTES ON OTHER CASES 


Checks. A drawee bank was held 
not liable to a corporate depositor for 
cashing checks drawn by the de- 
positor’s employee against the de- 
positor’s general account, where the 
checks were payable to “cash for 
payroll,” and the employee had em- 
bezzled the funds instead of deposit- 
ing them in his employer’s payroll 
account. It was shown that the em- 
ployee had exclusive charge of the 
account, with authority to sign 
checks against the general and pay- 
roll account, and his larcenous op- 
erations had continued over a pe- 
riod of at least 18 months. Harlan 
E. Moore & Co. v. Champaign Na- 
tional Bank (Ill. App., 1957) 141 
N.E. (2d) 97. 


Guaranty. A guarantor will be 
held liable on his separate agree- 
ment to pay his principal’s debt on 
a date prior to the date when the 
principal was obligated to make 
payment. Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank v. Brous (N. Y. Sup. Ct., 1957) 
163 N.Y.S. (2d) 510. 


It’s surprising how people will 
agree with you if you keep your 
mouth shut. 
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HERE IS THE “HIGHWAY” 

BUILT AND MAINTAINED 
ENTIRELY BY 

UNION PACIFIC FUNDS 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD & 


vea* 


NEVADA 


Union Pacific tracks, shown in solid black, total more than 
9,000 miles. (Dotted lines represent connecting railroads. ) 


During 1956, more than 57 million tons of freight were 
hauled over this system of steel rails. 


IMAGINE THE TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
HAD THESE MILLIONS OF FREIGHT TONS 
BEEN CARRIED ON MOTOR HIGHWAYS 
IN THIS WESTERN TERRITORY. 


Many thousands of passengers also were transported on 
this steel highway. 


Construction, maintenance and equipment are paid for 
entirely by Union Pacific. Not one penny of it is your tax 
money. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bankers Prepare Program 
to Operate in the Event 
of Emergency Enemy Attack 


Advisory Preparedness Comm. 
Was Set Up at Request of U. S. 


The nation’s bankers were asked 
to enlist in a preparedness program 
launched on September 6 by two 
banking committees functioning in 
behalf of commercial and savings 
bankers throughout the country. 

In a letter to the nation’s banks, 
bankers in all 48 states were alerted 
to the fact that “in this jet and 
atomic age, supersonic planes and 
guided missles can reach any point 
in the world in the matter of hours 
or minutes. The possibility of de- 
struction on an almost cataclysmic 
scale is closer to us than we dare to 
think. The time has come to think 
realistically about it and what we, 
as bankers, should do to meet that 
possibility and contribute to the 
preservation of the country.” 


McCloy and Cooper Sign Letter 


The letter was signed jointly by 
John J. McCloy, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Commercial 
Bank Preparedness, and by G. Ed- 
ward Cooper, chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee on Emergency Opera- 
tions. Mr. McCloy is chairman of 
the board of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank; Mr. Cooper is senior vice-pres- 
ident of The Philadelphia National 
Bank. 

The Advisory Committee on Com- 
mercial Bank Preparedness was or- 
ganized a year ago under a directive 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
as part of the nation’s overall de- 
fense effort. The Advisory Commit- 
tee, in turn, appointed the Banking 
Committee on Emergency Opera- 
tions; and during the past year this 
ad hoc group has been working on 
detailed preparedness plans which 
were set in motion with yesterday’s 
letter. 

Specifically, the letter advised 
bankers that in the near future they 
would be receiving several manuals 
on various aspects of bank prepared- 
ness planning. Federal Reserve Bank 
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NABAC's 33rd Convention 
in Atlanta October 7-10 


A record attendance of about 1,400 
is expected at the 33rd annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
in Atlanta, October 7-10. 

Speakers at the general sessions 
include Joseph C. Welman, incoming 
president of the American Bankers 
Association; John A. Sibley, chair- 
man of the board, Trust Company of 
Georgia; Albert J. Bows, Arthur An- 
derson & Co., Atlanta; and James 
Saxon, vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

On two afternoons more than 50 
NABACers will serve as moderators, 
discussion leaders, and panelists in 
six simultaneous departmental ses- 
sions covering 12 subjects selected 
by the membership through a na- 
tional questionnaire. 

Sixteen banking operations will be 
demonstrated by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, the Atlanta Clearing 
House Association, and the Atlanta 
banks. 

The president of NABAC is Steve 
H. Bomar, senior vice - president, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 


representatives will also discuss with 
bankers in the respective districts 
plans for supplying cash and collect- 
ing checks during an emergency and 
how certain commercial banks might 
serve as agents of the Federal Re- 
serve banks in the event of attack. 

The letter suggested that an indi- 
vidual in each bank be assigned the 
responsibility for the institution’s 
preparedness program. It empha- 
sized the importance of immediate 
action on the part of the banks in 
taking adequate defensive measures. 

“As bankers, we have a real re- 
sponsibility to our communities and 
country,” it stated. “Money and 
credit are essential to our economy, 
and we must do all in our power to 
continue to serve that economy in 
war or national emergency. Other 
industries have already advanced 
their preparedness plan in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. We bankers must do our 
share.” 


Convention Report 


S ince the 88rd annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers 
Association in Atlantic City will 
come to a close just before the 
October issue of BANKING comes 
off the press, the convention can- 
not be covered in this issue. It, 
therefore, will be reported in 
detail, with pictures, in the No- 
vember issue. 


Greater Utilization of 
Bank Staff People Urged 
by Joseph €. Welman 


Will Help to Create Environment 
Which Will Attract Men, Women 


The urgency of our personnel prob- 
lems and our management succes- 
sion problems suggests that we have 
a new look at the people on our own 
staffs, Joseph C. Welman, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, told the annual convention 
of the Young Bankers Division of 
the North Carolina Bankers Associ- 
ation. 

Speaking at an evening dinner 
session of the conference at the 
Sedgefield Inn, Mr. Welman said that 
even small banks with four or five 
people could “profitably give consid- 
eration to regularly scheduled staff 
meetings held on bank time and at 
bank expense for the purpose of dis- 
cussing our problems and what we 
are trying to do, how we are doing 
it, and why we are doing it.” 

Utilization of the skills of the peo- 
ple already employed and working in 
the bank will help to create an en- 
vironment which will attract the in- 
terest of young men and women in 
banking, he stated. 

“Most of us have some employees 
—cashiers, assistant cashiers, tellers, 
bookkeepers, etc. — doing routine 
jobs; and probably in most cases we 
have already decided that they are 
not supervisory or management ma- 
terial. But with the proper time 
spent with them and the proper aids, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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Curtail Use of Government 
Credit for Private Use or 
Face Socialistic State — — 


Walter B. French Gives This 
Warning to Texas Bank Group 


America must curtail the use of 
Government credit for private use 
or suffer an ever increasing develop- 
ment of the socialistic state, Walter 
B. French, senior deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association, 
said recently in Fort Worth, Texas. 
Mr. French, who is secretary of the 
Association’s Credit Policy and 
Small Business Credit Commissions 
and its State Bank Division, ad- 
dressed a dinner meeting of Region 
IV, Instalment Credit Section of the 
Texas Bankers Association. 


Businessman's Dilemma 


“Today the small businessman’s 
dilemma is high taxes and the dis- 
couraging prospect of no relief,” Mr. 
French pointed out. ‘“When the small 
businessman goes to Washington 
and suggests to our lawmakers that 
if he had tax relief he would have no 
credit problems, they in effect say: 
‘Oh, we are very sorry we cannot do 
anything for you on the tax problem, 
but we can and will set up another 
Government credit agency where you 
can get long-term and cheap credit.’ 
This in turn creates a vicious cycle— 
higher taxes and cheaper credit 
through Government agencies, which 
are subsidized by the taxpayers, and 
thereby in themselves add to the tax 
load. By next June, the amount of 
direct Government loans and Govern- 
ment guarantees will amount to $77- 
billion—over 50% higher than it was 
just five years ago. 

“Most of the existing lending pro- 
grams had their roots in the depres- 
sion,” Mr. French noted. “Govern- 
ment loans and guarantees were 
undertaken at that time of uncer- 
tainty to shift the risk of loss from 
private lenders to Government. There 
are times when Government aid is 
necessary. Periods of emergency such 
a8 wars, serious depressions, floods, 
catastrophies of all kinds are such 
times; but when these periods of 
emergency are over, Government 
should stop its lending to private 
enterprise and go back to its pri- 
mary task of running the Govern- 
ment. This is something they never, 
Rever do. Once a bureaucrat gets 
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National Direct Mail Advertising Award Won by A.B.A. 
for Campaign on “The Bank Is The Saver’s Best Friend” 


The American Bankers Association 
received on September 11 one of the 
four awards, “Tops in Mail Order 
Campaigns for 1957,” for its savings 
campaign organized around the sub- 
ject, “The Bank Is the Saver’s Best 
Friend.” Many of America’s leading 
industrial firms were among those 
receiving the 56 coveted citations for 
various kinds of business promotion 
programs made by Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, Inc., during 
its annual convention, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

The award to the A.B.A. was re- 
ceived by G. Edwin Heming, manager 
of the Association’s Advertising De- 
partment. 

The A.B.A.’s award-winning cam- 


-paign was prepared by the Associa- 


tion’s Advertising Department in 
cooperation with the Savings and 
Mortgage Division. Increased adver- 


into office, he can think of a thou- 
sand reasons why his temporary 
agency should be made permanent. 

“Government credit should never 
be granted to give an individual or 
group an opportunity to profit at the 
expense of the rest of the commu- 
nity. Risk-taking is properly a func- 
tion of private enterprise. Private 
capital should assume the risk if it 
expects the reward.” 

Mr. French asserted that banking 
must bear part of the blame for in- 
creased Government lending. “Thou- 
sands of banks will make all kinds 
of instalment loans on their own, be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


A.B.A.’s G. Edwin 
Heming receives 
the Direct Mail 
Advertising As- 
sociation’s “Tops 
in Mail Order 
Campaigns for 
1957’? award 
from Richard 
Messner, contest 
committee chair- 
man and  —vice- 
president, Mar- 
bridge Printing 
Co., Ine., New 
York City 


tising and other bank activities to 
gain more savers were major ob- 
jectives of the Division this year 
under the leadership of Division 
President Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., who 
is also president of the City National 
Bank and Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. In its complete cam- 
paign used by 2,000 banks, the Ad- 
vertising Department prepared direct 
mail material, newspaper advertising, 
radio and TV announcements, lobby 
displays, and other types of adver- 
tising media. Coordinating all parts 
of the advertising program was 
“Peter Penny,” the American Bank- 
ers Association advertising and 
comic book character, encouraging 
thrift among both children and 
adults. 


Highly Coveted Honor 

The annual judging of advertising 
by the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, {nc., divides the campaigns 
into various classes such as mail 
order campaigns, letter campaigns, 
house publications campaigns, and 
low budget campaigns. To receive 
one of the association’s citations is a 
highly coveted honor in the adver- 
tising field. 

Contest Committee Chairman Rich- 
ard Messner, vice-president, Mar- 
bridge Printing Co., Inc. New York 
City, was in charge of arrangements 
for the entries and reported a new 
high level of quality in entries re- 
ceived in this competition. 

Winning campaigns will be shown 
in principal cities throughout the 
United States and Canada during the 
coming year. 
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Better Staff Use Urged 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


possibly they could partially fulfil 
the necessary requirements. They 
might even pleasantly surprise us. 
“The fact that several people in 
our banks, instead of just one or 
two, are aware of the thinking and 
reasoning which went into the mak- 
ing of our loans, and the informa- 
tion obtained from a continuous re- 
view of our loans, is of inestimable 
value. Small banks have always 
nursed their customers and _ bor- 
rowers to an unusual extent—and 
rightly so—and there are among our 
present small bank executives thou- 
sands who have this most valuable 
ability. Unfortunately, it isn’t some- 
thing that can be learned by formal 
training; and very few young men 
understand and appreciate it. Yet 
it is terrifically important to bank- 
ing, our country, and our way of 
life. The older executives in our 
banks can make no greater contri- 
bution to their profession than the 
imparting of this know-how to their 
potential successors. Continuous 
discussions of people, policies, prac- 
tices, and procedures will provide 
them with some of the necessary 


background to help the present lend- | 


ing officers and give the management 
a little more badly needed time. 


Real Meat of Problem 


“What I have been trying to say | 
is just this: that the real meat of | 
the problem is the necessity of cre- | 


ating within our banks a better en- 
vironment in which the greatest 
handicap we have—the lack of time 
to do things and to think and plan— 
can be materially lessened or elim- 
inated; that we can make great 
strides in creating this environment 
by using more effectively the people 
we have, by hiring more people, by 
becoming more interested and effi- 
cient in recruiting from colleges and 
other sources, by supplying ourselves 
with all of the equipment and other 
aids we can buy that will further that 
end, and by doing everything pos- 
sible to improve our salary programs 
and expand our fringe benefits. 

“T have faith that we can sell our 
stockholders and directors on the 
wisdom of increasing expense ac- 
counts for these purposes, as an in- 
vestment in the future; and I have 
equal faith that such increases will 
pay a handsome return.” 
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Conference scene from a 20-minute report-film on the A.B.A.’s special 


national public relations program. Taking part in a 


“round-table” con- 


ference are, left to right, Morris R. Brownell, Jr., Philadelphia, chairman of 
Public Relations Commission of the Association of Reserve City Bankers; 
Joseph E. Boyle, vice-president and public relations director of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York City; Harold J. Marshall, White Plains, 
N.Y., chairman of the A.B.A’s Public Relations Council; and Rudolf R. 
Fichtel, assistant director of the Public Relations Council, New York City. 

This film deals with objectives of the Association’s national public rela- 
tions program, describes its operation, and gives high lights of accomplish- 
ments in telling banking’s story to “mass millions” through newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television. The film is available to interested groups 


upon request. 


Survey of State Laws 
Relating to Unclaimed Funds 


The Committee on State Legis- 
lation of the American Bankers As- 
sociation has just completed a Sur- 
vey of State Statutes Relating to 
Disposition of Unclaimed Funds and 
Other Property Held by Banking 
Institutions. 

The survey is broken down into 
three groups; i. e., Group 1—Sum- 
mary of Statutes Requiring Turn- 
over to State of Unclaimed Bank 
Deposits and Other Property; Group 
2—Summary of Statutes Not Re- 
quiring Turnover to State of Un- 
claimed Bank Deposits but Contain- 
ing Other Provisions Believed of 
General Interest to Banks; and 
Group. 3—Jurisdictions Having No 
Unclaimed Property Statutes Be- 
lieved of General Interest to Banks. 

Ben C. Corlett, vice-president, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, is chairman of the Committee 
and Henry M. Sommers, associate 
general counsel, A.B.A., is secre- 
tary. 

Member banks: may obtain a copy 


of this survey by writing to the 
Committee on State Legislation, 
A.B.A., 12 E. 36th Street, New York 
16, N. ¥. 


Curtail Government Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 

it a personal loan or one on an auto- 
mobile or farm tractor or some other 
household appliance, and have been 
doing so very successfully for many 
years. But here is the puzzle. Just 
because the borrower presents a bet- 
ter than average risk by owning his 
own home, the bank runs to the Gov- 
ernment for insurance on a modern- 
ization loan. That is exactly what it 
amounts to. We will take any kind 
of risk, but just as soon as the bor- 
rower wants to modernize his home, 
increasing its value, we run to Uncle 
Sam for a Government guaranty. 

“T should not say that all banks 
do that,’’ Mr. French added, “for to- 
day there are thousands of banks 
that have their own modernization 
plans. Their experience? Just as 
good as any loan insured by FHA, 
and profits to the bank higher.” 
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Savings 


A.B.A.'s New Savings 


Account Analysis Service 


EVERY bank, regardless of its 
size, location, complement of per- 
sonnel or facilities, can now have a 
savings account analysis service 
that provides the facts about its 
savings depositors, the trends it is 
facing, and the prospects for gain 
and growth. The savings account 
analysis plan, available through the 
AB.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, gets essential facts. Informa- 
tion relating to savings account char- 
acteristics, history, and activity is 
quickly made available in usable 
form. 

Some of the questions that this 
analysis will answer are: 


Are the savings accounts of a type 
which assures sound and _ profitable 
growth? 

Do the savings accounts represent a 
continuously new group of savers, par- 
ticularly younger people, coming to the 
bank? 

What proportion of the deposit lia- 
bility is in large accounts? What pro- 
portion represents small accounts of a 
large number of depositors? 

Just where is the greatest amount of 
activity—in small accounts, or in large 
ones; in new accounts or in older ones? 

What depositor habits need changing 
to justify present interest rates? 


Increase in Savings Deposits 
In Banks and Asset Growth of 
Other Financial Institutions 


(In millions of dollars) 
Dec. 1956 June 1957 % Incr. 


$50,908 $54,320 
30,001 30,880 


Commercial banks... . 
Mutual savings banks.... . 
Insurance companies... . . 95,819 938,239 
Savings and loanassns..... 43,098 45,998 
Total increase in four categories... . 3 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 


Should we change our interest rate 
policies ? 


Using a suggested sampling of 
accounts, information is transferred 
from the depositor’s ledger card and 
history (signature) card to an an- 
alysis card. The data thus trans- 
ferred are then tabulated on IBM 
machines and a report, with com- 
plete breakdown of information, is 
prepared. A special committee of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division’s 
Committee on Savings Management 
and Operations will assist in analyz- 
ing the reports for banks making 
the analysis. 

The procedure to be followed in 
making the savings account analysis 
is outlined in a booklet, This Low- 
cost Savings Account Analysis Will 
Help Your Bank . . ., prepared by 
the Savings and Mortgage Division, 
A.B.A. 


Architects of the Savings Account Analysis Program of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division, A.B.A. It will review reports to banks on their analysis results. Clockwise, 
Albert F. Kendall, comptroller, New York Savings Bank; Hilda M. Hoffman, 
assistant secretary and statistician, The Bowery Savings Bank, New York; J. R. 
Dunkerley, senior deputy manager, A.B.A.; Everett J. Livesey, vice-president and 
secretary, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, and chairman, Savings Manage- 
ment and Operations Committee of the Savings and Mortgage Division, A.B.A.; 
Thomas L. Nims, secretary, A.B.A. S&M Division; George H. Gustafson, assistant 
seretary, S&M Division: and Robert F. Marchant, vice-president and treasurer, 
The Bank for Savings, New Yerk 
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Mellon’s New Thrift Plan 


A NEW savings plan, designed to 
protect the customer’s savings goal, 
has been added to the services of 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, according to 
an announcement made by vice- 
Chairman Frank R. Denton. 

Called the Thrifti-Save Plan, the 
new savings system is available at 
all Mellon Bank offices. Here’s how 
the plan operates: 

The customer determines how 
much he wants to save during the 
next two or three years. After he 
makes a small initial deposit, the 
bank lends him the entire amount of 
his savings goal at a special reduced 
rate. The money is deposited in his 
Thrifti-Save account and the total 
sum earns the bank’s regular 214% 
interest. The depositor makes regu- 
lar monthly payments on his special 
loan and, through the entire payment 
period, group life insurance covers 
the unpaid portion. 

Two Thrifti-Save plans are avail- 
able at Mellon Bank: the 24-month 
plan has a minimum of $500; the 36- 
month plan has a minimum of $1,000. 
Both plans can cover as much as 
$5,000 in multiples of $100. Eligibil- 
ity for the Thrifti-Save Plan has no 
age limit, and no physical examina- 
tion is required for the group insur- 
ance covering the unpaid portion of 
the special instalment loan. 


Valley’s Thrift Promotion 


THOUSANDS of Arizona residents 
are intrigued by letters they are re- 
ceiving this month bearing the post- 
marks of famed Italian cities and re- 
sort centers. 

Upon opening them, they find a 
communication dated “Vacation 
Time” and signed by Carl A. Bimson, 
president of Arizona’s statewide Val- 
ley National Bank. A typical one 
reads like this: 

“Dear friend, this letter is being 
mailed to you from Rome, ancient 
‘Eternal City’ and cradle of civiliza- 
tion. Don’t you wish you were post- 
ing a letter in sunny Italy to your 
friends back in the States? 

“You could be vacationing over- 
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seas, you know, if your budget per- 
mitted! And now there’s a simple, 
almost automatic way to have the 
money. Your neighborhood Valley 
Bank offers you a new Vacation Club 

. See the enclosed folder. Select 
the plan that best suits your needs, 
then enroll—right now. By this time 
next year you too can be posting 
letters from Rome!” 

Similar communications — with 
“Italy Calling You” boldly imprinted 
on the envelope—are being received 
from “romantic Venice,” “Naples, 
city of songs,” “Palermo, in view of 
the warm, blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean,” “Pisa, at the foot of the 
leaning tower,” and “Florence, cradle 
of art.” 

The unique promotion—designed 
to stimulate interest in Valley Bank’s 
“pre-paid” Vacation Club plan—was 
conceived by J. W. Pitts, assistant 
vice-president in the VNB’s business 
development department. 

Working with the Italian consulate 
at Los Angeles, Pitts arranged to 
have a total of 100,000 letters in ad- 
dressed envelopes shipped to Rome 
where they were distributed among 
the six cities noted above. 


New Safe Deposit Display 


THE latest activated lobby dis- 
play developed by Group V Savings 
Banks Association for its Brooklyn, 


‘PO YOU KNOW WHERE EVERYTHING iS 
PROJECT YOUR VALUABLES 
rent ASAFE DEPOSIT BOX tovay/ 


Safe deposit box lobby display created for member banks by Group V Savings 
Banks Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. Y., members promotes the rental 
of safe deposit boxes. The exhibit, 
approximately 8 feet long, has a 
circular center portion which re- 
volves. One center scene is the fac- 
simile of a house on fire, while the 
other portion shows a very beautiful 
jewel chest with a hand reaching 
for the gems. 

Flanking this on one side is a 
shadow-box featuring a safe deposit 
box. A similar shadow-box on the 
other side contains a list of docu- 
ments which should be retained in a 
safe deposit box, along with actual 
samples of some of the important 
papers. 

The exhibit stands on a conven- 
tional table. 


Challenge to Banks 


FURTHER expansion of Govern- 
ment activity in the housing field 


and direct Federal financing can be 
expected if private enterprise fails 
to meet the country’s growing de- 
mand for mortgage loans, said Harry 
Held, vice-president, Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York, before the Mas- 
sachusetts Savings Banks. 

Direct Government lending means 
less private enterprise, he said. 


Management Development 


Course Graduates 31 


THIRTY-ONE bankers graduated 
recently from an 8-week Manage- 
ment Development Conference, spon- 
sored by the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, at Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. The 
bank executives, ranging in age from 
31 to 56 and representing savings 
banks from seven states, received 
their graduation certificates at com- 
mencement exercises on the campus. 


Housing and Mortgages 


FHA Certified Agency Plan 


AT a meeting in Washington on 
September 4, final details of a new 
FHA program were completed, and 
will soon be placed in limited opera- 


tion. It is called “FHA Certified 
Agency Program,” and provides for 
the automatic insuring of FHA loans 
when made by an approved FHA 
lender, under greatly simplified ap- 
praisal and certification procedures. 

It will first be made operative on 
or about October 1, 1957 in areas 
served by FHA offices in Phoenix, 
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Mortgage Loans Held by Banks 
and Other Financial Institutions 
(In millions of dollars) 

Dec. 1956 June 1957 % Incr. 
Commercial banks........ $22,740 
Mutual savings banks 


Life insurance companies. . 


Savings and loan assns.... . 35,870 


Increase in four categories 


Ariz.; Springfield, Ill.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Topeka, Kans.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Albany, N. Y.; Greensboro, N. 
C.; and the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan—but only in communities in 


those areas having populations not 
exceeding 15,000. It is-on a trial 
basis, and further eligible areas and 
communities may be added later. 
When an approved lender origi- 
nates and closes an FHA loan under 
this streamlined system, the loan 
will automatically be FHA insured 
without the long processing and prior 
approval procedure now necessary. 
A few “do-it-yourself” FHA forms 
will replace some 17 separate proc 
essing forms now required. 
Eligible loans will embrace 4l 
FHA loans under Section 201. Banks 
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Housing Starts 


IN August 95,000 new perma- 
nent nonfarm dwelling units were 
started, including 2,400 public 
units, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


On the basis of August starts, 
the annual rate of private starts 
is 1,010,000. 


located in the approved areas may 
become eligible upon application to 
make automatic loans, for themselves 
or as a business deal with builders, 
real estate people, or mortgage 
brokers. Metropolitan banks may 
become eligible to make loans under 
the Certified Agency Program in 
eligible areas, for themselves di- 
rectly, or in cooperation with their 
branch offices, correspondent banks 
or industry customers. 

The Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, A.B.A., has acted, together 
with other industry groups, in ad- 
vising FHA on steps leading to the 
development of this program, and in 
setting up the mechanics for its op- 
eration. While operating only in a 
limited area now and in small com- 
munities, it is contemplated that this 
method may become a major factor 
in a revised FHA program. Its in- 
tent is to simplify and speed up FHA 
loan processing. 


GI Loan Record Is Good 


VETERANS continue to maintain 
an excellent record in keeping their 
mortgages current, delinquent loans 
three months or more overdue 
amounting to .20 of 1% during the 
first six months of this year, accord- 
ing to the national delinquency sur- 
vey of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. GI loans two 
months overdue stood at only .33 of 
1% and one month delinquencies 
were 1.87%. These ratios are slightly 
lower than for the previous year. 

The association’s quarterly survey 
covered 2,446,931 mortgage loans, of 
which 45% were GI loans, 35% were 
Federal Housing Administration in- 
sured mortgages, and 20% were con- 
ventional loan mortgages without 
Government backing. 

The over-all national delinquency 
average for the first six months this 
year stood at 2.02%, amounting to 
49,580 delinquencies. 
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Prefabs Withstood Audrey 


THE durability of prefabricated 
homes was dramatically demon- 
strated this summer when Hurricane 
Audrey hit Louisiana, PF—the mag- 
azine of prefabrication—notes in a 
report on the effects of the storm. 

According to the PF report, Hurri- 
cane Audrey hit Louisiana June 27 
with 120-mile-per-hour winds and 
rains which made shambles of thou- 
sands of homes in the Lake Charles 
area, but did no structural damage 
to 2,275 prefabricated houses erected 
by one building firm. C. R. Grein, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Southern Construction Corp., 
Lake Charles, La., was quoted as 
saying that not a single one of the 
prefabricated houses erected by his 
company “suffered as much as five 
cents worth of structural damage, al- 
though many adjacent homes were 
total losses. 

“The only damage inflicted upon 
prefabricated homes which we had 
erected was the roofing, which was 
broken in some instances by the hur- 
ricane force,” Mr. Grein declared. 


Prefabricators to Gather 


THE newest developments in home 
building and finance will be studied 
by the nation’s leading home pre- 
fabricators when they gather in De- 
troit, Mich., Oct. 20 to 23 for the fall 
meeting of the Prefabricated Home 
Manufacturers’ Institute, according 
to George E. Price of Lafayette, Ind., 
PHMI president. 

The meeting, which will be at- 
tended by representatives of the 50 
prefabricated home manufacturers in 
the United States and Canada who 
make up the membership of the 
PHMI, will hear talks and reports 


from leaders in the prefabricated 
housing business as well as from re- 
lated industries and Government 
housing and finance agencies. 


Construction Rises 


THE value of new construction 
put in place rose in August 1957 to 
an all-time high of $4.6-billion, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates pre- 
pared jointly by the U. S. Depart- 
ments of Labor and Commerce. The 
4% gain over the month was more 
than usual for this time of year, in 
contrast to the less than seasonal 
rise in July attributed to cement 
shortages due to work stoppages. 

For the first eight months of this 
year, construction expenditures to- 
taled a record $30.5-billion, 2% above 
last year’s figure for the correspond- 
ing period. On a seasonally adjusted 
basis, outlays thus far in 1957 were 
at an annual rate of $46.8-billion, 
compared with actual expenditures 
of $46.1-billion for 1956. 

A main area of strength in con- 
struction activity this year is in- 
creased spending for virtually all 
types of public work. 


125 Attend Mortgage School 


NEARLY 125 attended Courses I 
and II of the School of Mortgage 
Banking, sponsored by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America at 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., 
July 28-August 10. Course I, July 
28-August 3, included 73 students 
from 11 states and possessions. 


Comparison of Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 
or Less by Type of Mortagee 


(Amounts in millions of dollars; numbers in thousands) 


June 


Savings and loan associations 

Insurance companies 
Mutual savings banks 

Individuals 

Miscellaneous 

Total amount 

Total number 


First 6 Months 


% 
1956 | Chango| 1957 | 1956 


— 9.4| $ 4,479 
713 
| 2,089 
—22.3 668 
—6.2| 1,778 
2,118 

$11,845 

1,598 
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A.B.A.'s 26th Mid-Continent Trust Conference 
To Be at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, Nov. 21-22 


EXECUTIVES from business, 
banking, and the law will address 
trustmen from banks in 19 mid- 
western states on November 21 and 
22 when the 26th Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference of the American 
Bankers Association is held in New 
Orleans. The advance program for 
the conference, which will be held at 
the Jung Hotel, was announced by 
Thoburn Mills, outgoing president of 
the A.B.A. Trust Division, and vice- 
president and trust officer, The Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland. 

The conference will be sponsored 
by the A.B.A. Trust Division, with 
the Trust Division of the Louisiana 
Bankers Association acting as host. 
The conference will bring together 
trust executives from Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 

This conference has traditionally 
emphasized the importance of gen- 
erl business conditions on the ad- 
ministration and management of 
trusts. Speakers this year will in- 
clude a leading economist, an oil in- 
dustry executive, and a well known 
New Orleans attorney; and the sub- 
jects under discussion will range 
from the investment outlook to pub- 
lic relations and advertising. 

A special feature of the confer- 
ence will be a luncheon meeting on 
Friday, November 22, at which John 
Minor Wisdom of Wisdom, Stone, 
Pigman & Benjamin, New Orleans, 
will speak on “Civil Law Versus 
Common Law in Trusts.” Two other 
conference sessions will be devoted 
entirely to one subject — Thursday 
afternoon to investments, and Fri- 
day afternoon to trust department 
operations. 

The advance program for the con- 
ference follows: 


First Session 
Thursday, November 21, 10 A.M. 
Presiding, Joseph H. Wolfe, dep- 
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uty manager and secretary of Trust 
Division, A.B.A. 

Opening remarks (speaker to be 
announced). 

Address: Walter Kennedy, presi- 
dent Trust Division, A.B.A., and 
president, The First National Bank 
of Montgomery, Ala. 

Address: Robert W. Elsaesser, 
economist, New Orleans. 

“How to Develop Your Trust Busi- 
ness,” Joseph H. Schilder, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The Security 
National Bank, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Second Session 
P.M. 

Presiding (to be announced). 

“Tomorrow’s Investment Portfolio 
Today,” Richard W. Chapman, presi- 
dent, The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston. 

“The Oil Industry Today,” Burton 
A. Hardey, Shreveport, La. 

Panel on Investments: Leader, Er- 
roll C. Buckner, vice-president and 
trust officer, Commercial National 
Bank, Shreveport, La.; Charles W. 
Buek, vice-president, United States 
Trust Company of New York, New 
York City; Charles W. Eliason, Jr., 
vice-president and trust officer, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Peoria, IIl.; 
Arthur C. Regan, vice-president and 
secretary, First National Bank of 
Minneapolis; Edward F. Swenson, 
Jr., vice-president and trust invest- 
ment officer, The First National 
Bank of Miami, Fla. 


Third Session 
Friday, November 22, 9:15 A.M. 

Presiding (to be announced) 

“A Cost Analysis for Your Trust 
Department,” John M. Cookenbach, 
vice-president, The First Pennsyl- 
vania Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. 

“Retirement Trusts—A Challenge 
to the Smaller Trust Departments,” 
Robert S. Swaim, vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

Panel on Estate Planning: Leader, 
William O. Heath, vice-president, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 


Trust Services 


Among the speak- 

ers, clockwise, 

Walter Kennedy, 

Richard P. Chap- 

man, and Robert 
S. Swaim 


cago; Eugene D. Badgley, director 
of agency special services, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York; Clark W. Breed- 
ing, partner, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Company, Dallas; Joseph A. 
McClain, attorney with Marbry, 
Reaves, Carlton, Fields & Ward, 
Tampa, Fla.; E. W. Nipert, vice- 
president and trust officer, The Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati. 


Luncheon 
12:30 P.M. 

Presiding, Francis C. Doyle, gen- 
eral chairman, 26th Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference, vice-president and 
trust officer, National Bank of Com- 
merce, New Orleans. 

“Civil Law Versus Common Law 
in Trusts,” John Minor Wisdom, Wis- 
dom, Stone, Pigman & Benjamin, 
New Orleans. 


Fourth Session 
2:15 P.M. 
Concurrent sessions: 

Seminar—Green Room. “How to 
Make a Cost Analysis of Your Trust 
Department,” John M. Cookenbach, 
leader, vice-president, The First 
Pennsylvania Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Tulane Room — Address (speaker 
to be announced). 

Address: Byron E. Bronston, sec- 
ond vice-president, Continental I- 
linois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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Instalment Credit 


Advises Against Long Terms 
for Any Instalment Credit 


THE A.B.A. Installment Credit 
Commission has advised against 
long-term financing on any class of 
instalment credit for the reason that 
“sych credits have a serious effect 
on the velocity of money and the 
capacity of a community bank to do 
an adequate credit job.” 

This appears in the Commission’s 
evaluation of the most recent quar- 
terly report of the Advisory Board 
to the Commission. The Advisory 
Board’s survey indicated that rela- 
tively few changes have taken place 
between the surveys of April 30 and 
July 31. It was noted, however, that 
there are “some significant signs 
which are worthy of evaluation and 
alertness.” 

The Commission finds that “the 
terms situation has not been expand- 
ing generally, but evidence of pres- 
sures in a number of areas was 
noted. There was more than the 
normal tendency to broaden maturi- 
ties in the home improvement field. 
This development emphasizes the 
competitive influences of the FHA 
Title I program which last year ex- 
panded its terms to 5 years. This 
Commission continues to advise 
against long-term financing on any 
class of instalment credit as such 
credits have a serious effect on the 
velocity of money and the capacity 
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Oct. 10-11 


Nov. 21-22 


October 1957 


Western Regional Trust Conference 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans 


of a community bank to do an ade- 
quate credit job. It is apparent also 
that terms on farm-equipment fi- 
nancing and mobile-home financing 
were tightening considerably. 


More Delinquencies; 
Fewer Repossessions 


“According to the majority of the 
reports, collections were becoming a 
trifle more difficult with more banks 
experiencing higher delinquency ra- 
tios. This trend, however, may be 
only a return to normalcy. At any 
rate, constant and vigilant attention 
is necessary to maintain proper de- 
linquency control and complacency 
should be avoided at all cost. Adopt 
an aggressive and alert collection 
policy at all times. 

“Repossessions were fewer during 
this period, although losses from re- 
possessions were increasing. Pres- 
ently such losses are averaging 
around $320 after allowing for dealer 
reserves.” 


Dealer Frauds Increase 

The Commission notes that dealer 
frauds continue to show some in- 
crease. “While no change was re- 
corded by most banks, fraud losses 
appeared a sufficient number of times 
to warrant a general warning.” 


Financing Boats 


While retail sales trends, particu- 
larly in automobiles and appliances, 
continued downward, a “surprising” 


American Bankers Association 
Nov. 21-23 


1958 
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June 


National Agricultural 
ence, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 

American Institute of Banking, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


interest in boat financing was shown. 
“The sales trend is definitely up; the 
term trend is higher and the bank 
interest in this type financing is in- 
creasing steadily.” 


Greater Selectivity 


The Commission’s report concludes 
that “there is no doubt that a 
greater degree of selectivity and a 
better screening of loan applicants 
was paying dividends. The present 
struggle to maintain balance in our 
monetary and economic policies com- 
mands a determined cooperative ef- 
fort to resist being pressured into 
intemperate lending policies which 
could encourage further inflationary 
action. If the commercial banks con- 
tinue to apply sound credit policies, 
which are based on the intention to 
assist people and to help them prop- 
erly to manage their financial obliga- 
tions and to help the consumer main- 
tain an optimistic attitude, we will 
once more prove the stability of in- 
stalment credit.” 


Financing Pleasure Boats 


BANKERS ... A-WAY is the title 
of a book on pleasure boat financing 
that many bankers are surely going 
to want. It was written as a thesis 
by Walter S. Graulich, assistant 
vice-president of the Camden (N. J.) 
Trust Company, for The Grad- 
uate School of Banking, and was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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State Associations 


West Virginia School of Banking, Jack- 
son’s Mill 

Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Savings Banks of Connecticut, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines. 
Savings Banks of New York, Fontaine- 

bleau Hotel, Miami Beach 
Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


Wisconsin Midwinter Meeting, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee 

Dist. of Col. Midwinter Meeting, May- 
flower Hotel 

New York, Midwinter Meeting, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City 

Louisiana, Midwinter Conference, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 

Vermont, Midwinter Meeting, Hotel Ver- 
mont, Burlington 

New Jersey. 9th Consumer Credit Con- 
ference, Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City 

Virginia, Farm Credit Conference, 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge 

Indiana Agricultural Clinic, Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette 

Georgia, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 

Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg 

Alabama, Cruise to Havana and Nassau 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

Ohio, Commodore-Perry Hotel, Toledo 

Delaware, duPont Hotel, Wilmington 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

North Dakota, Patterson Hotel, Bis- 
marck 

Missouri, Sheraton - Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 

Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Massachusetts, New Ocean _ House, 
Swampscott 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Indiana French Lick-Sheraton, French 
Lick 

Dist. of Col., The 
Springs, Va. 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest, Myrtle 
Beach 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 


Homestead, Hot 


June 8-11 
June 10-11 
June 11-13 


12-14 
13-14 
15-17 


19-20 


June 
June 
June 


June 


June 19-20 


19-21 
19-21 


June 
June 


19-21 
20-21 


June 
June 


June 20-21 


June 20-21 


June 20-22 


23-25 
24-26 


June 
July 


Oct. 1- 3 


11-13 
17-18 


19-22 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 4-7 


Nov. 18-20 


1958 
Jan. 28 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Wyoming, Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

saat Empress Hotel, Victoria, 

Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 

Savings Banks of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 


Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 


*Savings Banks of New MHampbhire, 
Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 


Utah, Union Pacific Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

West Virgina, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 

Iowa, Fort Des 
Moines 

* Joint Meeting 


Moines Hotel, Des 


Other Organizations 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago IIl. 

Robert Morris Associates, Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 38rd Annual Con- 
vention, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

National Assn. of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

Empire State Safe Deposit Assn., West- 
ern N. Y. Group Dinner Meeting, The 
Park Lane, Buffalo, N. Y 

Consumer Bankers Association, 37th 
Annual Convention, The Claridge, At- 
lantic City 

Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 44th Annual Convention, The 
Statler-Hilton, Dallas, Texas 

National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


Hmpire State Safe Deposit Assn., West- 
ern N. Y. Group Dinner Meeting, The 
Park Lane, Buffalo, N. Y. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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y 8 of the top 10 banks 
ave turned card filing 


ver to Revo-File 


ORLD'S FINEST ROTARY CARD FILE) 


EMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR HUNDREDS instantly. Mosler Revo- 
ile holds cards without mechanical attachment. No wear on card 
clerk. Ups efficiency. Gives real finger-tip control. 


UNEAR INCHES OF FILING CAPACITY IN a cabinet only 36 inches 
mg save you valuable floor space. And, with Revo-File, filing is 
ater, reference is quicker because “cards come to clerk” instead 
clerk going to cards. Available in manual and automatic electric 
tector models. 

* * * 


* 


for big volume filing Mosler Roto-File can accommodate 
re than 80,000 cards . . . has all the exclusive features 
i Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 


1 


USES PRESENT CARDS. With amazing Mosler Revo-File, no costly trans- 


¢ position is needed. Save $200 or more in change-over costs, plus big 


savings in time, space, money over old-fashioned filing. 


CARDS CAN'T DROP OUT. Mosler Revo-File is the only file of its 


e type that doesn’t rely on notched cards that wear out in use. 


The patented, exclusive belt method of holding records in file 
assures complete protection against card “‘fall-out’”? or wear. 


Another fine 
product of 

The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 


HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES. 


If you have 3,000 or more active card records of any type 
or size (including tabulating cards) which are used con- 
tinuously for reference and posting, mail this coupon today! 


Department B-235, REVO-FILE DIVISION, 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on Mosler Revo-File and how 
to modernize an active card file in minutes. 


NAME POSITION. 
BANK 


ADDRESS. 
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Of particular help 
to Trustees and Bankers 


A thorough and impartial review of any investment 


portfolio... 


A review prepared under the direct supervision of 
our Institutional Department... 

A review that reflects the considered opinion of spe- 
cialists in all types of corporate, municipal, and 
Government securities. 


Each year now we prepare hundreds of such reviews for trust 
officers throughout the country, have a growing list of banks who 
send along various portfolios for periodic analysis. 

If you feel that such a review might be helpful to you on any 
particular portfolio, we will be happy to provide it. 

There isn’t any charge for this service, just mail the portfolio 
confidence, of course -——to- 


R. J. CHVAL, Partner 
INSTITUTIOWAL DEPARTMENT AA-115 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


Wallet Flap 
Touch ‘n Seal 


5 ways Tension Envelopes 
can help your bank 


1. Build prestige. In quality and craftsman- 
ship Tension Envelopes are the finest money can 
buy. They reflect your dignity and dependability. 


2. Establish identity. Tension Creative Design 
Envelopes set you apart from your competitors. 
Color, construction, and styling individualize 
your envelopes. 


3. Save labor time. Tension Envelopes are 
made for service. Built into them are ideas that 
save you valuable time in the mail handling. Case 
histories prove they can save their own cost. 


4. Improve departmental operations. 
Whether used for correspondence, banking or 
saving-by-mail, or in systems, Tension Envelopes 
help step up efficiency. They’re designed ex- 
pressly for you—for every need. 


5. Sell other services. Tension Envelopes, 
particularly bank or save-by-mail envelopes, 
offer you —— for merchandising your 
services. You improve the personal contacts 
limited by off-premise transactions. You adver- 
tise all your other services. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
825 East 19th St. - Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Factories: New York 16, N.Y. St.Louis 10, Mo. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Des Moines 14, lowa Kansas City 8, Mo. Ft. Worth 12, Texas 


f——— WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES OF TENSION ENVELOPES ——— 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
825 East 19th Kansas City 8, Mo. 


| Please send me FREE samples of 
| Tension Bank or Save-By-Mail en- 
l velopes. No obligations, of course. 


Name 


Firm Name 5 


Address 


_Title 
| 


News for Country Bankers 
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Agriculture Balance Sheet 


N January 1, 1957, the value of 
farm assets reached a new peak 
of nearly $177-billion, about 5% 
more than a year earlier according 
to the USDA’s Balance Sheet of 
Agriculture 1957, reported in the 
August Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
The Balance Sheet further reports 
that farm assets rose in value each 
year from 1940 through 1948, and in 
1950 and 1951, but they declined 
slightly in 1949 and to a greater ex- 
tent in 1952 and 1953. Since resum- 
ing their upward climb in 1954, they 
have moved to higher levels than any 
recorded earlier. The equity of farm 
operators and other owners of farm 
properties also has moved to new 
heights although farm debts have 
almost doubled since 1940. At the 
beginning of 1957, this equity 
amounted to.more than $157-billion, 
compared with $149-billion a year 
earlier. 


Farm Real Estate Is Chief Asset 


The principal farm’ asset is farm 
real estate. Throughout the period 
since 1940, increases in the value of 
this asset have been mainly respon- 
sible for increases in the total value 
of farm assets. But from the begin- 
ning of 1940 to the beginning of 
1946, large increases occurred also in 
the value of other physical farm as- 
sets and in the value of the financial 
assets owned by farmers. In the fol- 
lowing period, from the end of the 
war to the beginning of 1952, both 
farm real estate and other physical 
assets made additional large gains. 
Farmers invested heavily during this 
period in tractors, farm machinery, 
farm improvements, and household 
furnishings. Moreover, the prices of 
both crops and livestock rose sharp- 
ly. These developments rapidly built 
up the value of farm real estate and 
other farm assets; but little change 
occurred in the financial assets 
owned by farmers. 

After 1951, farm income. dropped 
steadily until 1955, mainly because 
of a decline in the prices of crops 
and livestock, and then rose only 
slightly in 1956. In the 1951-56 pe- 
riod, farm real estate made further 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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WHICH ONE 
WORKS 
FOR YOU? 


Here are the embezzler’s two selves—the self you see, the self 
you don’t. Both may be on your payroll. Our Bankers Blanket 
Bond is the best protection against her EQ or EMBEZZLEMENT 
QuoTIENT and the resulting loss an honest face might mask. 
Let the Indemnity agent help you review your fidelity cover- 
age. Ask him to show you our Portfolio of Protection for Banks. 


October 1957 


® 


Protect what 
you have© 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


One of a group of companies which are headed by 
Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792. 
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SURE CURE 


for Bank Loan 
Filing Headaches! 


Find Out About This New 
ELECTROFILE 


Push-Button 
RANDOM-ACCESS 
ELECTROFILE saves time, work arid CONSUMER LOAN 
money by ne your active 


customer loan files. Pays for itself ; Filing System 
through the savings it makes pos- 


sible. 
Write for details today! 


E L E Cc T RO & i L E Division of Johnson Fare Box Company 


4619 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


There's a new trend in banking! 


SYMBOL OF 
| 


for you and your customers 


Protecting the earning power of your 

customers is mighty good business .. . 

and this additional security costs those 
you serve only a few pennies extra per day. Our 
Credit Life, Accident and Health program is flexible, 
specifically tailored to the individual requirements of 
each bank. 


WRITE OUR BANKING SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT FOR FULL DETAILS CREDIT LIFE AGENCY INC 
8 Field Offices 
Throughout the Country Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 
large gains in value, despite the de. 
cline in farm prices and farm ip. 
come, and the financial assets owned 
by farmers also increased slightly, 
But a sharp decline in prices of live. 
stock reduced the total value of 
other physical assets, even though 
the values of machinery and motor 
vehicles and of household furnish- 
ings and equipment increased sub- 
stantially. 

Farm assets rose during 1956 toa 
new record value of $176.8-billion on 
January 1, 1957. These assets include 
the financial assets, automobiles, and 
household goods owned by farmers 
as well as all assets used directly in 
farm production, such as farm land 
and buildings, livestock, tractors, 
motortrucks, and farm machinery, 
Inventories of stored crops, except- 
ing those owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, are also in- 
cluded. The total value of assets in- 
creased about $8.6-billion, or 5%, 
during 1956. This was the largest in- 
crease in total assets since 1951.... 


Debt Increase in 1956 


Farm: debt increased further dur- 
ing 1956 to a total of $19.5-billion on 
January 1, 1957. This debt includes 
loans for price-support and storage 
purposes that are made or guar- 
anteed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, loans and contracts se- 
cured by farm real estate, and other 
agricultural loans and credits. 

During 1956, the debt secured by 
farm real estate, which arises chiefly 
from the purchase and improvement 
of farms and from refinancing of 
debts, increased about 9% to $9.9-bil- 
lion on January 1, 1957. But price- 
support and storage loans to individ- 
uals, which were made or guaranteed 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, ,decreased about $0.3-billion or 
16%. They amounted to $1.6-billion 
on January 1, 1957. Other non-real- 
estate farm loans and credits, which 
are used chiefly for current produc- 
tion and living expenses and to pur- 
chase livestock and machinery, in- 
creased only fractionally to $8.0-bil- 
lion at the beginning of 1957.... 

Total gross farm income in 1956 
amounted to $33.9-billion, an in- 
crease of about 1% from the $33.5- 
billion in 1955. This is the first in- 
crease since 1951. Cash receipts from 
farm marketings—the main source 
of income—rose from $29.5-billion to 
$30.4-billion. . .. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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THE MOWRDE MATIONAL 
BRANCH TOM. 


The First Bank Bookkeeping Machine 
with ACTIVITY COUNT! 


A brand new bookkeeping machine... with a brand new idea! Automatic printed total of active 

accounts. Now, bankers can get an accurate picture of daily activity without a minute’s extra work. Now 
supervisors can program work loads for greater efficiency. Old hands and novices, too, applaud the speed 
and simplicity of the new President. They appreciate the time-saving features like: automatic balances, 
automatic check and deposit count, automatic carriage shuttling for 

analysis. And composite proof assures both: proper account selection and 

balance pick-up. You can own this advanced bank model for P i 

considerably less than you ‘3 


/ 
might expect to pay. j < 
Monroe Calculating Machine See the MAN from MON E 
Company, Inc. General Offices: for CALCULATING 
Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. ey Se 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) Bank 
Loans of PCA Members io @ 
6¢ [DCA Members and Their Loans,” (C 
a research publication of the 
Farm Credit Administration, con- 
tains information obtained in a sur- Frida 
vey of the 497 production credit Pre 
associations in 1956. The data cover ident, 
most of the same general fields in- Decat 
cluded in the survey of bank loans to “Ra 
farmers summarized in a series of 1965”. 
articles in the Federal Reserve dent } 
Bulletin. Divisi 
Some of the highlights of the find- Wise. 
ings of the PCA loan survey are ow] 
summarize as follows: _Dr. 
(1) Financing current operating of Ag 
expenses was one of the purposes State 
for which 81% of PCA members bor- “Ag 
rowed. Such expenses included seed, in Ba 
feed, fertilizer, spray materials, fuel presic 

* DOMESTIC OFFICES * for power machinery, labor, family TWO STOCK MODELS PLUS Moine 

Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, living expenses, and feeder livestock. HUNDREDS OF BASIC DESIGNS Adc 

Osaka, Kobe and (2) The average size PCA loan IN SIZES TO MEET YOUR noune 

Other Main outstanding June 30, 1956, was $3,- REQUIREMENTS 

Cities -in 419 and the median loan $1,599. 

Japan (3) About 18% of the cash ad- 2 Pf 
vanced was used for capital invest- L£ febute CORPORATION Bul 
ment needs such as buying machin- Needs 

* OVERSEAS OFFICES * ery and livestock other than feeders, Cs Can 
a ee and for improving land and build- 
Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, ings. é 

(4) Farmers needs for intermedi- Satur 

a ey po ate-term credit were met by planned Pre 

Singapore, Hong Kong and 14 renewals or by note maturities up to partir 

Other three years. (Beginning January 1, Unive 

elon 1957 PCAs began making some loans iss “Gc 

with note maturities ranging up to result RF. Ke 

* LONDON OFFICE * five years.) | from vania 

7, Birchin lane, London, (5) About 85% of the number of Phila 

E.C. 3, England loans were secured by chattel mort-| & a “Tt 

TEL. MANSION HOUSE 6261-4 gages and crop liens or both includ- , Probl 

ing loans with the additional se- Ee D U legisl: 

H ANK curity of an endorser or co-maker, Burea 

Fr E B or a real estate mortgage. THR tFT SE RV ICE Dae. 

OF (6) About 76% of all member- 22 PARK PLACE, Ls ae NEW YORK 7,¥.Y Ad 

borrowers were owner - operators, sistar 

21% tenants, and 3% landlords. Wash 

TOKYO LTD (7) Livestock farmers, account- Cy 

- ing for 19% of the member-borrow- —Ha: 

HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN ers, obtained the largest share of the Do Your Directors =. 

credit advanced—37%—but about a 

AFFILIATE fourth of all member-borrowers were Read BANKING? j 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
: : had net worths between $10,000 and | Wi 
* SUBSIDIARY vided 
(9) The interest rates PCA mem- payer 
bers were paying on loans outstand- Treas 

ing June 30, 1956, ranged from 5% Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 

eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
to 7%. ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks Ec 
SAR ARNE (10) It was found that 47% of all and pocket check covers. Commissien basis. $2,00 
farmer-borrowers were under 45 WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. two 4 
| years of age. 1770 Ontario Street e@ Cleveland 13, Otto —— 
BANKING Oetok 


pankers Explore Ideas 
for a Changing Agriculture 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


Third Session 
Friday, November 22—9 A.M. 

Presiding, John H. Crocker, pres- 
ident, The Citizens National Bank, 
Decatur, Ill. 

“Farm Machinery Capital Needs— 
1965’—William J. Klein, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales, Tractor 
Division, Allis-Chalmers, West Allis, 
Wisc. 

“What Will Farmers Sell in 1965?” 
_Dr. G. B. Wood, head, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

“Agriculturally Trained Personnel 
in Banking’’—- W. Harold Brenton, 
president, National Bank of Des 
Moines. 

Additional speaker to be an- 
nounced. 


Fourth Session 
P.M. 
Bull sessions — ‘“‘Changing Credit 
Needs: What Are They and How 
Can We Meet Them?” 


Fifth Session 
Saturday, November 23—10 A.M. 

Presiding, Dr. O. B. Jesness, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

“Government Lending” — William 
Ff. Kelly, president, First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. 

“The Long-Run Solutions to Farm 
Problems” — Frank K. Woolley, 
legislative counsel, American Farm 
Bureau. Federation, Washington, 

Address by Don Paarlberg, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Credit Trends in the Year Ahead” 
—Harry W. Schaller. 


A yes-man is a person who gets 
along well with the man nobody 
noes. 


With the checks and balances pro- 
vided in the Constitution, the tax- 
ayer provides the checks and the 
Treasury holds the balances. 


Economists say two can live on 
2,000 a year, but they don’t say 
{wo what. 


October 19577 


And anxious to get settled immediately. 
Well known by financial institutions across the 


country .. . have helped many secure new customers 


and new accounts by installing Christmas Clubs. 


Now more folks do business at these institutions 
as they have discovered other services offered. 


Have a big variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 

Rand M¢Nally’s. For their 

unique Clubtroller system 

speeds handling, cuts 

costs, eliminates need for 

ledger cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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“The bookkeepers get complete operating supplies free from the THRIFTICHECK 

people... the bank gets free checks, plus @ free check imprinter. . . the 

advertising manager, he gets free newspaper mats, posters and stuff... 

plus ads in the Saturday Evening Post... and what do | get? Nothing 
but a flock of new people tracking all over my floors! “ 


Get all the facts about 7 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR 
CHECKING ACCOUNT SERVICE 


WRITE: THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


DELBRIDGE INTEREST TABLES 


most complete book 
ever published on 


INTEREST ANSWERS! 


So handsome...so practical! A 
real must for every financial insti- 
tution that wants to increase effi- 
ciency ...cut down costly com- 

uting errors. New DELBRIDGE 

nterest Tables give you guaran- 
teed accurate, pre-calculated interest 
answers in seconds! No longhand 
figuring . .. no expensive calculating 
machines! 


Cover principal amounts from 
$1.00 to $500,000.00 . . . interest 
rates of 14% through 12% in grad- 
uated steps... time periods from 
1 day through 180 days, then by 
months to 12 months. Basis 360 
days per annum; interest factor 
treats 360 and 365 day basis. In- 
terest factors treat 4% to 6% in 
14% steps. Features elapsed time 
and maturity indicator. Luxurious- 


looking leatherette cover . . . loose- 
leaf bound .. . built to last a life- 
time. 506 pages, 814” x 1014”. 


See for yourself—without obliga- 
tion—the many outstanding and 
unusual advantages you can enjoy 
only with the new DELBRIDGE 
Interest Tables. Just mail coupon 
for FREE 10-day trial! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 

2502 Sutton Ave., St. Lovis 17, Missouri 

Without obligation, send the DELBRIDGE Interest Tables 
plus the separate 7-year Commerce & Finance Cal- 
endar as an extra bonus! We will approve your 
invoice for $25.00 (plus postage) within 10 days, if 
we keep the tables and calendar. 


50 Years 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 
more opportunity to advance,” he 
emphasized. “The training course 
of the American Institute of Banking 
have broadened out over the years. 
When I started, all the A.I.B. offereg 
were courses in the ABCs of banking 
and negotiable instruments. 

““Mechanization of bookkeeping de. 
partments has made working for q 
bank much easier,” he remarked 
“The pen-and-ink and trial-by-error 
methods have vanished. 

“Electronic machines are now con- 
ing into use that simultaneously post 
statement and ledger and audit jour. 
nal. Speeding up the time for posting 
of ledgers and eliminating the pos- 
sibility of errors have meant legs 
overtime.” 

In this respect, Mr. Addison re- 
calls that in his early career he 
started at 8:30 A.M. and “worked 
until I was through—sometimes as 
late as 7:00 P.M.” That included 
Saturdays. His starting salary was 
$25 a month. 

“Nowadays,” he said, “bankers 
don’t have to put in long hours un- 
less you count in evening meetings 
and social affairs. 

“But to reach the top,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘the banker must be a con- 
bination of an accountant, lawyer, 
economist, public relations expert, 
statistician, and civic leader.” 


His Own Public Service 


The public service background of 
Mr. Addison is a model of unselfish 
civic-mindedness. He was chairman 
of the 27-man Citizens Advisory 
Committee which helped draft a 
$300,000,000 public works program 
for the District of Columbia. 

He was chairman of the Federal 
City Council, devoted to betterment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Among his 
other local civic services, he has 
been chairman of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, general chairman of 
the Cancer Society’s fund-raising 
campaign, treasurer of the Greater 
National Capital Committee, and at 
officer or member of various commit: 
tees of the Board of Trade. 

With the American Bankers As 
sociation, he has been a member of 
the Executive Council, on the Execu- 
tive Committee, State Bank Division, 
and has served on one or more other 
A.B.A. committees for more thal 
two decades. 
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“i Did your bank ever have to process by hand 
ting § n 750,000 checks—representing close to 
a $200 million—in less than 24 hours? 

: The Hanover did! A power failure paralyzed 
fying its electrically operated transit and bookkeep- 
ing departments—but Hanover still had people! 
gas Volunteers from all over the bank, including 
Was regular “around the clock” forces to keep the 


checks moving. 


Un- 
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This was resourcefulness—keystone of the 


financial chain reaction 


reputation Hanover has built for the best in 
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Summary of United States 


Bank Count and Totals—June 1957 
Compiled by Polk’s Bank Directory, Nashville, Tennessee 


1,688, 225,591 
159,423,795 
869 693,247 


Arkansas 


973,140,666 


California 


to 


20,114,784,312 


$ 160,697,990 $ 
11,438,134 


875,482, 99: 482,925 
171,615,169 
293,812 959,570 9,570,933 

99,142,370 1,075,298, 158 158 
1,428,900,427 22,287,630,118 


bo) te 


Colorado 


1,566,432,168 


Connecticut 


4,204,194,979 


Delaware 


723,876,658 


138,462,052 1,728,727,239 
418,690,860 4,686,821,035 
817,148,772 


85,31 307,809 


District of Columbia 


1,370,613,106 


Florida 


Georgia 


Stl 


Hawaiian Islands’ 


3,793,055,067 


113,071,219 1,498 628,116 28,116 


285,872,144 4,121 843,849 1,843,849 


2,331, 776, 301 


“a 223,627,187 2,618,400,948 400,948 


463,167,347 


42,013,691 516,660 5,660,212 


Idaho 


Illinois 


934 


Indiana 


476 


Towa 


671 


Kansas 


601 


Kentucky 


366 


526,329,562 
269,333,264 


39,499,785 571,212,417 212,417 
16,709, 979,245 


4,247, 431, 596 
2,676,852,224 
~1,945,3 552° 


1,903, 789,949 


Louisiana 


182 


2,595,497,130 


239,904,323 
4,635,786,058 


336,027,986 
2,951,492,184 
2,147,709, 704 


254,711,200 


2,820,954,693 


Maine 


Maryland 


205 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


364 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


909, 207, 


184,864,062 
028,565,374 


2, 621, 895, 583 


187,374,805 
2,889, 335, 656 


9,809,697 
7,723,857,597 


199,595,296 
106,460,029 
230,354,826 
“11,107, 235,832 
8,428,013,147 


3,773,993,492 


1,004,778,861 


5,113, 296, 540 


583, 677,604 


066, 415,418 
325, 844,487 4,202,052,850 
92,618, 114 1,110,967,431 


3,054, 5,648,773,907 


Montana 


672,699,254 


463,054,392 
741,811,130 


Nebraska 


1,359,331,319 


43,873,241 
1,524,999,161 


Nevada 


308,383,638 


137,721,389 
333,013,412 


New Hampshire 


779,253,011 


20,556,592 
889,065,819 


New Jersey 


__7,086,741,816 


97,090,880 
7,759,192,960 


New Mexico 


557,170,456 


573,819,615 
601,011,071 


New York 


57,925,289,129 


38,649,230 
65,324,924,850 


North Carolina 


2,165,857,492 


5,609,539,395 24, 


North Dakota 


637, 040, 991 


228,008,529 _2,481,662,715 
58,054,661 702,737,792 


Ohio 385 


10, 133, 978, 311 


835,908,686 11,135,026,502 


Oklahoma 189 


2,135,631,452. 


214,110,254 


Oregon _138 40 


1,721,845,908 


2,398,482,380 
151,947,657 


Pennsylvania 321 264 


14,223,347,610 


Puerto Rico 9 7 


258,945,313 


_1,909,635,124 
_1,624,359,202 16, 223,029,697 
54,685,707 


Rhode Island 41 q 


1,190,791,585 


118,712,551 


South Carolina 735 7119 


817,795,490 


336,141,114 
80,765,126 


South Dakota 3 22 137 


552,580,039 


is 339, 197,132 
50,340,992 


Tennessee 84 221 


2,563,308,690 


904,810,632 
231,611,364 


Texas 35 


9,446,352,170 


611,824,460 
954,357,405 


Utah 42 


796,711,004 


2,864,497,513 
63,121,822 


Vermont 26 


443,822,517 


10,589, 760,563 
46,072,316 


Virginia 181 


__2,750,500,433_ 


Washington 2 212 63 


West Virginia 7 106 


1,154 892,348 


872,678,433 
243,272,215 


494,974,093 
2,2] 3,025,826,344 
219,554,397 


2, 914, 954,172 
14,335,991 


127,160,069 


Wisconsin 452 


720,330, 322 : 


Wyoming 


317,815,344 


310,299,697 
27,991,266 


52,652,321 


U. S. Dependencies 


American Samoa 


Canal Zone 


Island of Guam 


Virgin Islands 1 : 1 
Totals 1.646 3.823 8.832 3.934 


38 


195 14,202, 


__1,724,930 


154,560 ~ 1,908,649 


15,887,703 


_ $224, 762, 846, 854 


June 1956 “3.450 9,461 4.065 


32 


188 14,284 


COMPARATIVE TOTALS FROM PREVIOUS EDITIONS 


1,023,286 
$ 20,548,773 126 $250, 108,78 


7,547 


$218,917,614,370 


June 1955 3.091 9.483 3.782 o 91 


25 


165 14,369 


6,898 


$211,707,183,781 


_*June 1950 2.123 9.574 


21 


14,712 


4,911 


$166,645, 315 5,888 


19,569,618,656 


$242,540,630,825 
$233,240,543,759 
$182,256,364,631 


$ 18,236,773,297 
_$ 14,326,353,440 


*June 1945 1,646 9.473 2.226 Oo 136 


14 


14,725 


3,886 


$152,319,028,000 


2,767 Oo 
*June 1940 1,544 9,702 2,138 


18 


15,137 


3,700 


$ 10,455,584,000 $163,313,733,000 


$ 71,619,825,767 


The 12 Federal Reserve Banks operating 24 Branches, the 12 Federal Intermediate ere 
Banks, the 12 Federal Land Banks and the 11 Federal Home Loan Banks operating 3 
Branches are not included in the bank count; Statement figures of these banks are not 
included in the Deposits, Capital Accounts and Total Assets figures. 

© Mutual Savings Bank: and Branches, total number of banks and branches included in 
State Bank count for June 1956, 1955, 1950, 1945 and 1940. 

? Illinois count of Other Banking Institutions includes three trust companies organized 
under “‘An Act in relation to corporations for pecuniary profit. 


{ Iowa Branches are called Offices and are permitted by State Bank and Trust Companies 
only. 


$ 80,750,428,272 


# New Hampshire operates 7 Guaranty Savings Banks, included in State Bank count. 
* Puerto Rico count of Other Banking Institution Branches includes Branches of Canadian 


Banks. 


+ South Carolina bank count of State Banks and Trust Companies’ includes 6 Depository 


Banks. 


§ Wisconsin Branches of State Banks and Trust Companies are called Stations. 


* Comparative figures from previous editions (June 1959, 1945 and 1910) do not include 
Puerto Rico and U.S. Dependencies. 
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THREE HUNDRED LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANKS IN UNITED STATES 


Listed in order of Deposits as of June 1957. Assets are also given for comparison in this respect. 
(Exclusive of Mutual Savings Banks) 


Deposits 


Total Assets 


1 Bank of Am. N.T.&S.A., San Franc... .$8,937,226,893 $10,028,279,418 


2 Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City 
3 First National City Bank, New York... 
4 Chemical Corn Exch. Bk., New York... 
5 Manufacturers Trust Co., New York.... 
6 First National Bank, Chicago, Ill 

7 Guaranty Tr. Co., New York City 

8 Security-First Nat. Bk., Los Angeles... 
9 Bankers Trust Co,, New York City..... 
10 Continental Ill, N. B. & T. Co., Chicago 


11 National Bank of Detroit, Detroit 

12 Mellon Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co., Pittsburgh.. 

13 The Hanover Bank, New York 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass..... 
Irving Trust Co., New York City 
American Trust Co., San Francisco.... 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio .. 
Crocker-Anglo Nat. Bk., San Francisco. 
The First Penn. Bkg. & Tr. Co., Phila.. 
California Bank, Los Angeles, Calif 


The Detroit Bk. & Tr. Co., Detroit 

Philadelphia National Bank, Phila..... 
lst Western Bk.&Tr.Co., San Francisco. 
Seattle-First Nat. Bk., Seattle, Wash... 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New York.... 
First National Bank, Portland, Ore 

Manufacturers National Bank, Detroit. 
U. S. National Bank, Portland, Ore..... 
New York Trust Co., New York City.... 
National City Bank, Cleveland, Ohio... 


Republic National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, Ill 

Marine Tr. Co. of West. N.Y., Buffalo... 
Harris Trust & Savings Bk., Chicago... 
First National Bank, Dallas, Texas.... 
First Wisconsin Nat. Bk., Milwaukee.. 
Wells Fargo Bk., San Francisco, Calif.. 
Peoples First N.B.&Tr.Co., Pittsburgh. 
First City Nat. Bk. of Houston, Houston 
Girard Tr. Corn Exch. Bk., Phila., Pa.. 


Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo..... 
Central National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 
Marine Midland Tr. Co., New York City 
Bank of California, N.A., San Francisco 
Bank of New York, New York City, N.Y. 
National Bank of Com., Seattle, Wash.. 
Citizens N.T.&Savs.Bk., Los Angeles... 
Indiana Nat. Bk., Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Northwestern Nat. Bk., Minneapolis... 


Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 
Valley National Bk., Phoenix, Ariz..... 
Michigan National Bk., Lansing, Mich.. 
Industrial Nat. Bk., Providence, R.I.... 
Wachovia B.&T.Co., Winston-Salem 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C 
Provident Tradesmens B.&T.Co., Phila. 
Franklin Nat.Bk., Franklin Square, N.Y. 
Manufacturers & Traders Tr.Co., Buffalo 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Ohio Natienal Bank, Columbus, Ohio... 
$2 Citizens & Sou. Nat. Bk., Atlanta, Ga.. 
63 Whitney National Bank, New Orleans.. 
64 National Shawmut Bk., Boston, Mass... 


65 Hartford N.B.&T.Co., Hartford, Conn... 


66 First National Bk,, Cincinnati, Ohio... 
67 First National Bk.,. Minneapolis, Minn.. 
68 First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga 
City Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co., Chicago, ll... 
Fidelity-Phil. Tr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Bk.-State St. Tr. Co., Boston... 
Amer: Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Union Bk. & Tr. Co., Los Angeles 

County Trust Co., White Plains, N.Y... 
The Conn. Bk.&Tr.Co., Hartford, Conn.. 
National Bank of Com., Houston, Texas 
First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala.. 
Fifth Third Union Tr. Co., Cincinnati.. 
Lincoln-Rochester Tr. Co., Rochester... 
Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit.... 


Bank of the Southwest, N.A., Houston.. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.... 
State Bank of Albany, Albany, N.Y.... 
Toledo Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Union Planters Nat. Bk., Memphis 

The Mdw. Brk. N.B.ofNas.Co., W. He’d 
Nat. Newark & Essex Bkg. Co., Newark 
First National Bank, Baltimore, Md.... 
Amer. Fletch. N.B.&T.Co., Indianapolis 
Mercantile Nat. Bk., Dallas, Texas.... 


Fidelity-Baltimore N.B., Baltimore, Md. 
National State Bank, Newark, N.J...... 
Rhode Island Hosp. Tr. Co., Providence 
First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Savings Banks Tr. Co., New York City. 
First Nat. B. & T. Co., Okla. City, Okla. 
Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
98 Fort Worth Nat. Bk., Fort Worth, Texas 
99 Union Commerce Bk., Cleveland, Ohio.. 
100 Nat. Com. Bk. & Tr. Co., Albany, N.Y.. 


October 1957 


6,693,721,587 
6,614,182,518 
2,728,544,120 
2,662,879,735 
2,549,136,457 
2,457,059,893 
2,401,415,674 
2,384,073,763 
2,293,343,573 


1,778,551,850 
1,721,417,228 
1,625,133,029 
1,563,476,877 
1,496 ,661,681 
1,454,861,787 
1,338,513,434 
1,329,240,000 

946,187,793 

940,603,477 


925,596,919 
878,895,345 
845,103,086 
782,336,066 
772,830,953 
759,105,489 
734,854,537 
723,982,253 
681,909,470 
669,044,366 


662,941,320 
661,545,996 
644,560,082 
635,503,071 
625,649,933 
586,199,504 
565,955,716 
556,407,150 
556,100,312 
553,008,693 


552,061,670 
528,666,129 
519,798,737 
509,191,088 
496,357,088 
466,588,839 
462,543,431 
459,640,985 
457,561,228 
439,217,530 


436,312,054 
428,251,153 
421,110,429 
419,735,115 
418,521,571 
417,852,266 
415,219,277 
404,607,257 
402,207,814 
400,559,848 


396,373,945 
394,460,435 
393,517,699 
379,234,938 
371,979,141 
370,098,964 
366,348,526 
364,308,773 
351,805,224 
351,016,742 


342,801,864 
339,943,335 
339,165,381 
338,187,939 
332,656,875 
331,418,283 
328,118,192 
317,321,883 
313,526,071 
311,162,810 


310,059,466 
303,969,557 
302,536,116 
299,160,119 
293,412,859 
291,908,029 
291,117,857 
282,738,732 
280,529,940 
280,281,707 


267,268,274 
266,651,717 
263,776,816 
262,409,467 
258,093,677 
246,560,669 
243,859,083 
243,530,335 
243,177,536 
242,603,489 


7,524,331,448 
7,434,145,976 
3,095,521,522 


938,060,968 
,083,764,034 
$40,607,347 
779,254,964 
734,874,435 
591,064,121 
1,446,662,571 
1,467,498,101 
1,099,209,673 
1,016,862,486 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


, 


1,001,684,043 
1,005,517,622 
925,675,897 
864,800,201 
878,766,036 
343,176,164 
790,502,757 
$01,585,654 
785,578,727 
742,023,853 


802,755,340 
706,317,532 
705,145,151 
707,266,293 
710,058,510 
644,146,568 
617,605,439 
623,709,867 
623,739,315 
573,774,489 


618,470,316 
581,264,473 
570,117,671 
573,397,155 
564,831,674 
525,415,403 
507,928,536 
498,607,237 
502,034,013 
496,395,118 


480,359,535 
$71,585,155 
466,035,815 
467,832,073 
497 646,295 
451,131,296 
475,550,894 
449,111,940 
444,892,083 
442,240,815 


421,189,777 
444,011,119 
431,019,355 
424,664,173 
406,912,449 
411,747,075 
429,209,174 
415,756,414 
378,801,266 
$94,243,706 


385,310,829 
365,223,386 
369,740,309 
371,705,891 
368,683,388 
388,112,375 
363,229,855 
350,924,034 
345,574,073 
342,430,794 


360,306,984 
347,026,053 
325,399,560 
319,322,881 
326,664,187 
320,118,404 
319,175,707 
313,381,960 
305,688,803 
314,996,871 


286,962,429 
301,841,382 
308,199,983 
287,335,275 
301,764,547 
290,913,678 
274,494,130 
269,136,008 
272,995,721 
262,535,336 


101 Wilmington Tr. Co., Wilmington, Del... 
102 First Sec. Bk. of Utah, Salt Lake City.. 
103 First National Bank, Miami, Fla 

104 First Nat. Bk. & Tr, Co., Tulsa, Okla... 
105 Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

106 Nat. Bk. of Wash., Washington, D. C... 
107 First N. B. of Fort Worth, Fort Worth.. 
108 Omaha Nat. Bank, Omaha, Nebr 

109 National Bk. of Com., New Orleans, La. 
110 Texas National Bank, Houston, Texas... 


111 Amer, Sec.&Tr.Co., Washington, D.C... 
112 First & Merch.Nat.Bk., Richmond, Va.. 
113 First Amer.Nat.Bk., Nashville, Tenn.... 
114 First Nat.Bk.&Tr.Co., Paterson, N.J... 
115 Union Tr. Co. of Md., Baltimore, Md.... 
116 First National Bank, Akron, Ohio 

117 National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla... 
118 Winters Nat.Bk.&Tr.Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
119 South Carolina N.B., Charleston, S.C... 
120 First Nat. Bk. of Ariz., Phoenix, Ariz... 


121 Central-Penn,. Nat. Bk., Philadelphia... 
122 First Nat. Bk. of.Memphis, Memphis... 
123 Marshall & Ilsley Bk., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
124 Citiz Fidel. Bk.&Tr.Co., Louisville, Ky. 
125 Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii .... 
126 First Nat. Bk. of Nevada, Reno, Nev.... 
127 Bishop Nat. Bk., Honolulu, Hawaii 

128 State-Plant B.ofCom.&Tr., Rich., Va... 
129 Merchants N.B.&T.Co., Indianapolis... 
130 City Nat.Bk.&Tr.Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


131 Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., N.Y.C... 
132 Boatmen’s Nat, Bk., St. Louis, Mo 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo 
Idaho First Nat. Bk., Boise, Idaho 
Citizens N.T.&S.Bk., Riverside, Calif. . 
} Hibernia Nat. Bk., New Orleans, La.... 
First N.T.&S.Bank, San Diego, Calif... 
First Citiz. B.&T.C., Smithfield, N.C... 
The Hibernia Bk., San Francisco, Calif. 
Genesee Valley Union Tr. Co., Rochester 


Old Kent Bk.&Mich.Tr.Co., G. Rapids... 
Peoples Nat. Bank of Wash., Seattle... 
143 Third National Bank, Nashville, Tenn... 
144‘ Frost Nat. Bk., San Antonio, Texas.... 
145° First Sec. Bk. of Ida., N.A., Boise, Ida.. 
146 Grace Nat. Bk., New York City 
147 Florida Nat. Bk., Jacksonville, Fla 
148 Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga 
149 Atlantic Nat. Bank, Jacksonville, Fla... 
150 Lake View Tr. & Savs. Bk., Chicago, Ill. 


151 Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga 

152 Chicago National Bank, Chicago, Ill.... 
153 Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore, Md 

154 Empire Trust Co., New York City 

155 Merchants Nat. Bk., Boston, Mass 

156 First Trust & Dep. Co., Syracuse, N.Y.. 
157 United States Trust Co., New York City. 
158 Fourth National Bank, Wichita, Kan... 
159 American Trust Co., Charlotte, N.C 

160 Connecticut Nat. Bk., Bridgeport, Conn. 


161 Walker B.&T.Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
162 Huntington Nat. Bk., Columbus, Ohio... 
163 National Bank of Com., Norfolk, Va.... 
164 Nat. Bk. of Com., San Antonio, Texas... 
165 First National Bank, Louisville, Ky 

166 Nat. Bk. of Washington ,Tacoma, Wash. 
167 Liberty Bank, Buffalo, N.Y 

168 Marine Nat.Exch.Bk., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
169 Pioneer Tr.&Savs.Bk., Chicago, Ill 

170 Security T.&Savs.Bk., San Diego, Calif. 


171 Western Pa. N.B., McKeesport, Pa 

172 First National Bank, Shreveport, La.... 
173 Passaic-Clifton N.B.&T.Co., Passaic... 
174 Hamilton Nat. Bk., Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
175 Sterling N.B.&T.Co., New York City.... 
176 LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, Ill.... 
177 Pacific National Bank, Seattle, Wash... 
178 The Old Nat. Bank, Spokane, Wash 

179 Camden Trust Co., Camden, N.J........ 
180 N.B. of Westchester, White Plains, N.Y. 


181 Liberty N.B.&T.Co., Okla. City, Okla... 
182 Colorado Nat. Bk., Denver, Colo 

183 Citiz. Com’l. & Savs. Bk., Flint, Mich... 
184 Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo.... 
185 Gary National Bank, Gary, Ind 

186 Birmingham Tr. Nat, Bk., Birmingham. . 
187 First National Bank, Jersey City, N.J... 
188 Tr. Co..of New Jersey, Jersey City, N.J.. 
189 County Bk.&Tr.Co., Paterson, N.J..... 
190 Provident Savs.B.&T.Co., Cincinnati... 


191 Commercial Trust Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
192 National Amer. Bk.. New Orleans, La... 
193 Commerce Union Bk., Nashville, Tenn.. 
194 Lincoln N.B.&T.Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... 
195 City Nat.Bk.&Tr.Co., Columbus, Ohio.. 
196 Bank of North Dakota, Bismarck, N.D.. 
197 Hamilton Nat. Bk., Knoxville, Tenn.... 
198 Iowa-Des Moines Nat. Bk., Des Moines. 
199 Equitable Sec. Tr. Co., Wilmington, Del. 
200 Peoples T.Co.ofBergen Co., Hackensack 


Deposits 

240,546,748 
240,071,184 
237,438,929 
236,135,918 
230,640,894 
229,740,094 
221,250,175 
220,964,389 
220,843,241 
219,342,733 


218,733,387 
216,424,515 
215,740,629 
214,043,679 
212,127,158 
212,100,537 
211,136,598 
210,732,459 
209,863,238 
208,844,060 


207,671,371 
207,240,755 
205,689,557 
204,571,550 
203,940,102 
202,310,347 
201,068 186 
195,755,410 
194,688,925 
193,490,912 


193,376,935 
192,889,961 
189,395,459 
189,320,483 
185,640,873 
182,786,697 
181,994,270 
181,565,203 
178,978,170 
178,637,444 


176,542,515 
175,617,594 
172,422,246 
171,969,908 
170,392,955 
169,946,294 
166,708,943 
166,019,398 
165,342,132 
164,755,180 


164,343,108 
163,604,632 
161,105,090 
161,098,557 
159,376,474 
156,075,342 
155,503,026 
155,269,078 
153,909,706 
153,158,626 


152,039,453 
148,352,305 
147,577,319 
146,763,100 
144,197,889 
142.578,839 
142,318,471 
141,604,809 
141,429,278 
138,205,125 


137,685,308 


130,666,565 
130,159,069 
130,080,229 


128,958,047 
126,826,216 
126,779,380 
126,729,541 
124,138,897 
123,744,996 
123,559,140 
123,098,917 
122,493,199 
121,814,754 


121,637,746 
120,939,962 
120,615,564 
120,291,151 
120,126,554 
119,902,279 
119,592,655 
119,185,249 
119,069,977 
117,075,326 


Total Assets 
270,979,050 
262,428,571 
255,578,264 
277,072,166 
271,792,217 
251,410,975 
243,943,554 
243,858,182 
238,360,072 
239,781,305 


243,696,121 
234,325,055 
243,554,803 
232,862,041 
232,397,249 
229,023,833 
230,901,195 
231,607,471 
226,723,099 
230,837,574 


235,054,676 
239,791,091 
221,028,331 
225,167,427 
221,331,309 
218,508,979 
221,742,167 
213,743,269 
212,549,129 
212,138,667 


225,571,001 
211,063,407 
203,141,183 
201,580,124 
202,873,245 
195,369,152 
196,502,495 
206,331,820 
205,993,820 
201,212,385 


193,480,435 
190,475,050 
194,135,385 
183,283,803 
185,621,282 
189,057,049 
184,939,256 
189,388,143 
179,186,985 
174,364,241 


176,824,011 
173,052,618 
175,743,699 
180,540,287 
184,875,407 
172,606,546 
192,924,976 
168,348,059 
170,728,489 
167,846,136 


166,204,980 
169,479,144 
160,264,977 
158,397 387 
162,960,711 
161,081,578 
153,978,554 
155,637 550 
148,413,202 
150,228,221 


153,846,861 
149,541,147 
147,360,298 
146,489,862 
148,586,580 
139,894,689 
145,415,792 
142,941,937 
141,636,187 
143,803,275 


143,661,280 
137,116,748 
140,632,319 
138,970,114 
129,909,645 
134,009,936 
135,288,420 
137,612,540 
135,099,182 
134,197,891 


134,129,207 
128,453,504 
134,270,717 
131,955,614 
129,937,640 
132,443,804 
127,063,180 
128,273,248 
134,492,511 
127,837,227 


(Cont’d Next Page) 
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THREE HUNDRED LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANKS IN UNITED STATES—(Continued) 


Deposits Total Assets Deposits Total Assets 


City Trust Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 116,417,487 127,280,146 251 Second N.B. of Saginaw, Saginaw, Mich. 93,527,209 106,483,428 

2 Security Tr. Co., Kochester, N.Y. 116,162,671 132,082,649 252 First CamdenN.B.&T.Co., Camden, N.J. 93,120,599 100,434, 59% 
203 Broad St. Tr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 114,132,815 128,177,196 253 Merch. Nat. Bk., Cedar Rapids, lowa.. 92,922,398 101,567,512 
Marine M.Tr.Co. of S.N.Y., Elmira, N.Y. 113,558,290 126,017,641 Alamo Nat. Bk., San Antonio, Tex.... 92,358,081 100,060,603 
The Bank of Virginia, Kichménd, Va.. 113,063,466 124,428,689 Lincoln Nat.Bk.&Tr.Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 91,518,325 99,756,653 

3 Worcester Co. Tr. Co., Worcester, Mass. 112,430,734 124,691,063 5 Pacific Nat’l. Bk., San Francisco, Calif. 91,298,621 99,508,621 
Commercial Nat. Bk., Shreveport, La.. 112,361,489 123,545,397 57 United ‘States N.B., San Diego, Calif... 91,218,760 97,707,640 
Cent.Nat.Bk.&Tr.Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 110,677,506 118,674,884 Union Nat. Bank, Youngstown, Ohio... 90,016,472 99,278,966 
Commonwealth Tr, Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 110,581,301 119,367,857 59 The American Nat. Bk., St. Paul, Minn. 89,682,767 98,161,410 
Marine M.T.C. of C.N.Y.,Syracuse, N.Y. 110,113,628 121,095,890 First National Bank, Omaha, Nebr 89,650,033 99,173,720 


Chicago City Bk.&Tr.Co, Chicago, Ill.. 109,864,410 115,091,555 $1 The Dime Bank, Akron, Ohio $9,164,510 95,698,449 
Hudson County N. Bk., Jersey City, N.J. 108,347,383 116,224,026 262 Norfoik Co. Tr. Co., Brookline, Mass.. 88,968,830 98,477,145 
Merchants Nat. BK., Mobile, Ala 107,922,561 118,382,594 2 26: Harvard Trust Co., Cambridge, Mass... 88,910,207 96,457,782 
Barnett Nat. Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.... 107,712,731 119,161,018 United States Nat. Bk., Omaha, Nebr. 88,840,284 96,921,480 
City Bank, Detroit, Mich 107,027,907 116,307,696 5 Farm.B. of the State of Del., Dover, Del. | 88,788,504 96,844,320 
216 Suburban Trust Co., Hyattsville, “Md. - 106,760,694: 114,813,149 266 Third N.B.&Tr.Co.,. Springfield, Mass.. 87,992,454 98,745,561 
Liberty Nat. B.&T. Co., Louisville, Ky. 105,985,346 117,588,913 South. Ariz. B.&f. Co., Tucson, Ariz... 87,974,409 95,687,364 
United States Nat. Bank, Denver, Colo.. 105,463,406 115,878,864 268 Exchange National Bk., Tampa, Fla.... 87,830,261 94,022, 866 
Farm.&Merch. Bk., Long Beach, Calif.. 104,871,267 110,692,509 | 269 Davenport Bk.&Tr.Co., Davenport, lowa —-87,441,308 99,727,924 
State National Bank, El Paso, Tex.... 104,565,399 116,545,121 270 Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore, Md.... 87,181,136 94,739,402 


Dollar Savs.&Tr. Co., Youngstown, Ohio 104,024,405 110,930,820 First Nat. Exchange Bk., Roanoke, Va. 86,990,578 94,394,336 

22 Genesee Merch.Bk.&Tr. Co., Flint, Mich. 103,853,069 112,842,100 2 The Ohio Citiz. Tr. Co,, Toledo, Ohio.. 86,900,426 92,065,591 
3 Bank of Douglas, Phoenix, Ariz 103,608,937 113,372,380 273 Central National Bank, Chicago, Ill.... 86,598,241 96,874,002 
Deposit Guar. B.&T.Co., Jackson, Miss. 103,501,039 119,333,429 Drovers National Bank, Chicago, Ill.... 86,181,979 91,741,041 

3 First-Mechanics Nat. Bk., Trenton, N.J. 102,974,908 113,947,745 275 The Nat. Bk. of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio.. 86,170,135 93,626,703 
226 Sears Bk. & Tr. Co., Chicago, Il....... 102,825,140 111,188,248 Amer.N.Bk.&Tr.Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 86,146,438 94,565,580 
Firestone Bank, Akron, Ohio 102,297,840 110,001,966 277 Exchange National Bank, Chicago, Ill... 85,182,770 91,296,968 
Federation Bk.&Tr. Co., N.Y. City, N.¥. 101,979,459 111,094,977 Indust. Bk. of Com., N.Y.C., N. 84,794,967 97,955,537 
Nat.Stk.Yds.N.B., Nat. Stk. Yds., Ill.. 101,253,347 116,365,730 9 Community Nat. Bank, Pontiac, Mich.. 84,418,455 91,468,536 
First N.Bk.&Tr. Co., New Haven, Conn. 100,566,920 111,587,327 First Nat. Bk., Salt Lake City, Utah.... 83,519,753 89,352,499 


Rockland-Atlas Nat. Bk., Boston, Mass. 100,239,711 112,204,889 Bankers Trust Co., Des Moines. Iowa 83,483,281 S9.768.316 
32 Security Nat. Bk., Greensboro, N.C.... 100,214,184 113,859,086 Middlesex County N.B., Everett, Mass.. © 83,467,332 aH 
3 Central Nat. Bk., Richmond, Va 100,072,776 110,102,903 $ Fla, Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co., Miami, Fla.... 82,405,694 92,507,125 
4 Banco Popular de’ Puerto Rico, S.J..... 99,795,712 111,513,743 First National Bank, Jackson, Miss.... 81,568,246 81,135,077 
Berks County Trust Co., Reading, Pa.. 99,713,083 109,552,164 Third Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co., Dayton, Ohio. $1,218,413 88,794,543 
First Nat. Bk.&Tr. Co.; Scranton, Pa-. 99,484,760 113,077,284 First Bk.&Tr. Co., South Bend, Ind.... 80,181,024 86,562,389 
National Bank of Com., Memphis, Tenn. 98,867,557 121,344,607 First Nat'l Bank. Allentown, 80,163,119 88 203,100 
City Bk. FarmersTr.Co., N.Y.City, N.Y.. 98,788,867 139,518,025 Calcasieu-Marine N.B., L. Charles, La.. 80,108,983 87,435,300 
Com.StateBk&Tr.Co., N.¥.City, N. Y.. 98,377,217 109,412,407 Wayne Oakland Bk., Royal Oak, Mich.. 79,693,004 85,268,147 
Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo 98,312,496 123,150,105 Liberty Real Est.Bk.&Tr.Co., Phila., Pa. 79,654,892 90,630,609 


First Nat. Bk. of Tampa, Tampa, Fla.. 98,239,740 105,512,038 Northwest Nat'l. Bank, Chicago, Ill.... 79,446,285 85,551,799 

2 Sec.N.B.of Huntington, Hunting’n, N.Y. 97,821,457 108,760,202 92 Trade B.&T. Co., New York City, N.Y.. 79,245,640 86,660,316 

Union National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 96,747,062 113,176,002 3 Fort W. Nat. Bk., Fort Wayne, Ind 78,855,455 84,834,194 

Citw.&S. N.B. of S.C., Charleston, S.C. 96,675,320 106,290,223 94 Central Mo. Tr. Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 78,813,000 83,393,000 

Mercantile SafeD.&T.C., Baltimore, Md. 95,978,659 117,294,018 National Boulevard Bank, Chicago, Ill.. 78,562,473 84,678,962 

First National Bank, Wichita, Kansas. . 94,996,645 103,745,560 96 First National Rank, Madison, Wis..... 78,387,522 i 4 

First National Bank, Mobile, Ala 94,743,264 108,574,432 7 Corpus Christi St. N.B., Corpus Christi 77,796,035 

Albuquerque N. B., Albuquerque, N.M.. 94,696,211 101,088,583 & Illinois Nat'l. B.&T.Co., Rockford, Ill. 77,708,917 : 

‘ent. J x 94,477,874 105,883,361 First Nat'l. Bank, San Jose, Calif 77,541,527 83,933,641 

250 El Paso Nat. Bk., El Paso, Tex 94,373,784 103,401,238 Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky 77,144,067 85,300,430 


FIFTY LARGEST MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


Listed in Order of Deposits as of July 1. 1957 
Total Resources are also given for comparison in this respect. 


Deposits Total Assets Deposits Total Assets 

Bowery Savs. Bk., Boro Manh., N.Y.. eek 404,426,365 $ 1,553,442,543 Bronx Savs. Bk:, New York, N.Y 276,949,429 303,451,808 
Emigrant Industrial Savs. Bk., N.Y.. 882,823,684 968,698,501 7 Long Island City Savs. Bk., L.LC., N.Y. 272,174,963 296,932,145 

3 Philadelphia Sav. Fund Soc., Phila 877,980,205 994,839,326 Farm. & Merch. Savs. Bk:., Minneapolis 266,558,028 288,120,596 
Dime Savings Bk. of Brooklyn, N.Y 861,345,008 969,435,952 Wash. Mut. Savs. Bk., Seattle, Wash... 258,422,518 282,591,370 
Williamsburgh Savs. Bk., Brook’n, N.Y. 707,689,195 796,043,423 Brooklyn Savs. Bk., Brooklyn, N.Y..... 257,212,446 283,664,332 
Dollars Savs..Bk., N.Y.C., (Brx.), N.Y. 688,135,522 760,553,702 Provident Institution for Savs., Boston. 255, ‘877, R51 285,574,240 
Lincoln Savings Bk., Brooklyn, N.Y.... 509,648,408 563,137,094 Franklin Savs. Bk., Boro Manh., N.Y... 239,882,382 267,545,170 
East N. Y. Savs. Bk., Brooklyn, N.Y... 503,656,688 553,607,501 Greater New York Savs. Bk., Brooklyn.. 226,713,950 253,857,674 
9 Greenwich Savs. Bk., Boro Manh., N.Y. 503,597,900 557,091,752 34 Green Point Savs. Bk., Brooklyn, N.Y.. 221,254,844 246,544,545 
Dry Dock Savs. Bk., New York, N.Y.... 486,795,654 543,123,174 Society for Savings, Hartford, Conn.... 214,442,244 242,625,106 


Rast River Savs. Bk., Boro Manh., N.Y. 466,482,261 508,514,062 Ridgewood Savs. Bk., Ridgewood, N.Y... 201,677,213 220,520,515 
2 Bank for Savs. in the City of N.Y., N.Y. 444,290,821 495,295,181 Savings Bk. of Baltimore, Baltimore.... 195,961,326 220,311,224 
3 Central Savs. Bk. in the City of N.Y.... 426,198,203 488,310,849 38 Peojles Savs. Bk., Bridgeport, Conn.... 185,726,371 212,118,052 
Seamen’s Bk. for Savs., B. Manh., N.Y. 400,671,943 415,824,402 Beneficial Sav. Fund Soc., Philadelphia = 171,566,526 187,506,595 
5 Buffalo Savs.Bank, Buffalo, N.Y....... 394,178,947 432,574,186 South Brooklyn Savs. Bk., Brooklyn... 170,238, 621 191,658,526 
} Union Dime Savs. Bk., B. Manh., N.Y. 388,814,416 126,995,200 Queens Co. Savs. Bk., Flushing, N.Y... 169,989,852 184,900,804 
Jamaica Savs. Bk., Jamaica, N.Y 360,170,805 396,181,488 Onondaga Co. Savs. Bk., Syracuse, N.Y. 166,294,376 184,116,501 
Howard Savings Inst., Newark, N.J..... 358,322,305 395,031,734 Rochester Savs. Bk., Rochester, N.Y.... 163,135,832 1X0, "087,080 
Harlem Savs. Bk., Boro Manh., N.Y.... 331,169,224 362,621,055 Roosevelt Savs. Bk., Brooklyn, N.Y.... 162,611,592 184,234,474 
Erie County Savs. Bk., Buffalo, N.Y.... 314,831,991 351,110,184 Bay Ridge Savs. Bk., Brooklyn, N.Y.... 159,098,151 174,626,335 
Western Savs. Fund Soc., Philadelphia. 312,579,042 346,497,584 $ Providence Inst. for Savs., Providence... 156,346,359 170,856,316 
. Manhattan Savs. Bk., Boro Manh., N.Y. 306,534,828 338,260,669 Kings Highway Savs. Bk., Brooklyn N.Y. 155,816,261 170,299,066 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio... 290,950,612 $23,426,125 Hamburg Savs. Bk., Brooklyn, N.Y 155,127,606 170,523,699 
Boston Five Cents Savs. Bk., Boston... 285,373,839 324,673,615 Excelsior Savs. Bk., Boro Manh., N.Y.. 153,563,438 171, 294, 709 
5 New York Savs. Bk., Boro Manh., N.Y. 282,125,353 318,519,425 Amer. Irving Savs. Bk., B. Manh., N.Y. 151,974,029 168,020,847 


There are more than 200,000 use- If the world keeps on having trou- It’s pretty hard to believe in im- 
less words in the English language, ble, Americans will find out where provement through evolution if you 
and at some committee meetings you all these foreign countries are lo- have been listening to television 
hear all of them. cated. programs for two or three years. 
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Training Examiners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 
versity, one trom the University of 
Pennsylvania, and one from Wash- 
ington & Jefferson College. All five 
are service veterans, and one is mar- 
ried. 

The five young men and their 
home towns, all in Pennsylvania, 
are: William J. Beatty of Philadel- 
phia; William D. Davis of Milroy; 
Earl R. Freeman of Tremont; Jos- 
eph L. Jodie of Elizabeth; and 
George T. Walker of Washington, 
Pa. 

Only a few changes were made 
for the 1957 trainee program, based 
on experience with the program in 
1956. One change was to cut down 
the in-bank training from 20 to 16 
weeks by paring down the study in 
some of the departments where the 
trainees caught on quickly, and an- 
other was to include a written re- 
sumé of the functions of each de- 
partment in the bank in the material 
given to the trainees. 

In 1957 the department’s recruit- 
ing and appointing procedures con- 
formed to the requirements of the 
State Civil Service system, which 
has been extended recently to in- 
clude bank examiners. The depart- 
ment has found it advantageous this 
year to appoint veterans who demon- 
strated their fitness by achieving 
high scores on the competitive tests. 
Of the 1956 trainee class, one man 
is now on military leave serving in 
the Army’s Finance Corps, and an- 
other expects to be called by his 
draft board soon. 

The Department of Banking, the 
PBA leadership, and the cooperating 
banks are all extremely pleased with 
the success of the program. It is 
fulfilling its primary task of aug- 
menting the ranks of the depart- 


It always pays to smile in the 
morning, because later in the day 
you may not feel like it. 


Those who pay big income taxes 
generally started early in life to 
tax their brains. 


The motorist who thinks all other 


drivers are fools has a better chance 
to live a long time. 


October 1957 


ment’s examining force, and is 
showing college men the value of a 
career in banking. 

Many other state bank super- 
visors have shown real interest in 
the plan. It is meeting head on the 
problem of examining force short- 
ages, by bringing young men to the 
staff. It is also providing young 
men with invaluable training for 
careers in banking. 

A corollary benefit of this recruit- 
ing and training program is the very 
favorable effect it has had through- 
out the entire examiner staff in 
Pennsylvania’s Banking Depart- 


ment. With the advancement of the 
trainees, a program of advancement 
for the experienced men has fol- 
lowed. This program includes train- 
ing in American Institute of Bank- 
ing courses, enrolment in The Grad- 
uate School of Banking, and at- 
uate School of Banking, and attend- 
ance at the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association’s Summer School, Trust 
Training School, and various con- 
ferences and clinics. The depart- 
ment is delighted at the new interest 
throughout the staff in increasing 
their knowledge and experience in 
banking. 


Drawn expressly for MPA- United by Arthur Kraft 


Is this figure significant? Not on your life. It doesn’t mean a thing. 
It’s just put there to catch your attention. 


But if you used THEATRE SCREEN ADVERTISING to inform your 
customers about your banking services, any such trick would be 
superfluous — you’d have the complete and controlled attention of 
everybody in the audience automatically. 


This audience would have been assembled to see your advertise- 
ment without cost to you. Hollywood would have spent millions to 
produce and promote the features which brought them there. 


From one-fourth to one-half of the saving, spending, borrowing 
public go to the movies every week. 


Let us tell you more about this advertising campaign for your bank 
that has 100% readership and unequalled impact. Just send in 
the attached coupon. 


Motion Picture Adv. Serv. Co., Inc. or United Film Service, Inc. 


1032 Carondelet 2449 Charlotte St: 
New Orleans, La. Kansas City, Mo. 


| would like more information on how we can build our banking business with a low cost 
THEATRE SCREEN ADVERTISING program. This will obligate me in no way. 
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John W. Remington Is Endorsed 
for A.B.A. Vice-presidency 


candidacy of John W. Rem- 
4 ington, president of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, for vice- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association for 1958 and to succeed 
to the presidency in 1959 has been 
unanimously endorsed by the Asso- 
ciation’s Council of Administration,” 
according to an announcement in the 
September 9 New York State 
Banker, organ of the New York 
State Bankers Association. 

A resolution as passed by the 
Council meeting on August 29 and 
reported in the BANKER follows: 

“WHEREAS, John W. Remington, 
President of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, New 
York, by reason of his background, 
experience and accomplishments, is 
possessed of outstanding qualifica- 
tions for holding high office in the 
American Bankers Association;’and 


“WHEREAS, Mr. Remington has 
for many years given unselfishly of 
his time and talents to the banking 
profession and has served conscien- 
tiously and faithfully on various 
committees of the New York State 
Bankers Association; and 

“WHEREAS, Mr. Remington has 
also served with distinction on va- 
rious committees of the American 
Bankers Association, including its 
Administrative Committee and Ex- 
ecutive Council, and has held the of- 
fice of President of its Trust Divi- 
sion; and 

“WHEREAS, New York State has 
not since 1944 had the honor of hav- 
ing one of its distinguished bankers 
as President of The American Bank- 
ers Association, and has never had a 
banker from outside of New York 
City serve in that capacity, now, 
therefore, be it 


John W. Remington 


“RESOLVED, that the Council of 
Administration of the New York 
State Bankers Association unani- 
mously endorses John W. Reming- 
ton for election to the office of Vice 
President of the American Bankers 
Association in 1958 and for succes- 
sion to the office of President of The 
American Bankers Association in 
1959.” 


ANSWERS TO 


To subscribers of BANKING 


1001 BANK PROBLEMS 


Guide to New Ideas, 
Services, and Activities 
of the 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Cy 


Index to Volume XLIX 
July 1956 - June 1957 


XLIX + JULY 1956 JUNE 1957 


BANKING 


Write for free copy of Index 


BANKING 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Make the most of your copies of BANKING with Index 
to Volume 49! Let it:serve as your guide to ideas, 
A. B. A. services and activities—past, present and future. 


It's FREE—simply write for one or more copies. Then 


bind the. Index with all 12 issues of BANKING for the 
period, July 1956 through June 1957. 


" :For handy reference purposes it contains an alphabetical 


listing of author-contributors. Titles of articles and de- 
partments are indicated by subject, dates of issue, and 
page numbers. 


Each single issue of BANKING is a reservoir of ideas 
and timely news on developments in banking and fi- 
nance, Government and business—at home and abroad. 


You shouldn’t be without it! 
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in the Great Lakes area, 


steel is our business, too 


Serving as banker, financial advisor and trust agent for all kinds of businesses in the Great Lakes area 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Oetober 1957 
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in Washington? 


When you have a problem 

in the Nation’s Capital 

that requires prompt action, call on 
American Security. We will be 
happy to serve you. 


American 
& TRUST COMPANY NI 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


PROMISE 


PLUS 


PERFORMANCE 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


is your time 
as safe as 
your money’? 


A Lathem Time Recorder can protect your time 
records in two ways. First, it provides printed 
proof of the time of each safe deposit entry. 
It can also do double duty as a payroll re- 
_corder, to control tardiness and provide valu- 
able Wage Hour time records. 


A Lathem can be furnished to print the hour, 
minute, month, date, and year. Send the at- 
tached coupon for complete information. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more about your 
double-duty Time Recorders. Please send me 
prices and information—at no obligation to 
me, of course. 


Name. 
Addre 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 


90 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Instalment Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107) 


accepted for the A.B.A. Library ang 
the Baker Library at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The thesis, under the title of 
“Financing Privately Owned Plea. 
sure Craft,” has been one of the 
most requested theses at the A.B.A, 
Library, testifying to the increased 
interest in the subject. 

The book deals with all aspects of 
pleasure boat financing and is actu- 
ally a technical manual. In the 172 
page book the author calls attention 
to the rapid growth of the pleasure 
boating industry in recent years and 
points out the possibility of a profit- 
able new business field for instal- 
ment bankers. The thesis discusses 
the credit aspects of direct and in- 
direct financing, with descriptions of 
basic marine finance plans, both re- 
tail and wholesale. In addition, space 
is devoted to Federal and state laws 
and regulations, marine insurance, 
boat construction, and the cost of 
ownership. The work contains a 
complete appendix illustrating all re- 
quired forms and sets forth speci- 
mens of various types of lien instru- 
ments. 

The book is available at $5 per 
single copy, less on multiple orders, 
and can be obtained from the au- 
thor: W. S. Graulich, P. O. Box 975, 
East Camden Station, Camden 5, 
New Jersey. 


Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


New York City, have been providing 
free assistance in the city’s Perma- 
nent Personal Registration for 
voters. 


The Purse Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has announced some top-level 
changes. ROBERT P. PURSE, JR., 
chairman of the board, will act as 
chief executive officer at the Com- 
pany’s main office in Chattanooga. 
ASHLEY A. PuRSE, president, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


Robert Purse, Jr. Ashley A. Purse 
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Only STEEL can do so man | Jobs SO well 


Operation Deep Freeze. Last year, to prepare Antarctic base sites for the 
present International Geophysical Year, U. S. Navy Task Force 43 made an 
almost complete circle around Antarctica. Lead vessel was the USS Glacier, 
powerful pride of the Navy’s icebreaker fleet. In this startling picture, the 
Glacier pokes her tough steel nose into the desolate Atka Bay ice barrier so 
that scientists and Navy men can reconnoiter and plant the American flag. 


The Finest Printing is Done on Clay. High-gloss papers (called enamel- 
coated) are covered with a thin coating of smooth, hard, lustrous clay to keep 
printing inks from being absorbed into the paper fibers. That clay is mixed 
in tanks like this one. Tanks are stainless steel because nothing else can with- 
stand the grinding action of the clay and at the same time keep it pure and 
white. In fact, this stainless tank has lasted seven times as long as the pre- 
vious non-stainless tank. 


High Line At Low Cost. These gigantic 
electrical transmission towers are 198 feet 
high—because they must provide 100 feet of 
clearance for ships passing underneath in 
Old Tampa Bay, Florida. By using a special 
USS Man-Ten High Strength Steel, 614 
tons were trimmed off the weight of each 
tower. The total money saving for four 
towers amounted to $7,200 . . . far more than 
the slight extra cost of the high strength 
steel. Another job well done with steel! 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence. . 


. Columbia-Geneva Steel 


Consolidated Western Steel . . . Gerrard Steel Strapping . . . National Tube . . . Oil Well Supply 


Tennessee Coal & Iron 
United States Steel Supply 


United States Steel Homes . 
Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 


United States Steel Products 


Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 
USS and MAN-TEN are registered trademarks of United States Steel 
Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 
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MONDAY 


s| 
12384 
$67 8 9102 


WRARBASB AUGUST 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


his family are moving to Preg 
Ariz. ASHLEY A. PURSE will cop. 
tinue as president, making contagts 
and serving in an advisory capacity, 
The 59-year-old company has gpe. 
cialized in banking and trust adver. 
tising for the past 45 years and 
currently develops advertising pro. 
grams for clients in 33 states. 


Contingent upon the necessary ap. 
provals, THE FIRST NATIONAL BAnxK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, New Haven, 
Conn., and THE NEW HAVEN BANK, 
N.B.A. will become on October 1 
THE First-NEwW HAVEN NATIONAL 
BANK, with total assets of about 
$160-million. JOSEPH H. ALLEN is 
to be chairman of the board; Ap- 
BOTT H. Davis will be president. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Phoenix, 
has captured three major advertis- 
ing awards in the annual competi- 
tion of the Affiliated Advertising 
Agency Network. The bank won first 
place for annual report, consumer 
booklet, and television film spot. 


Samuel H. Plummer 
H. PLUMMER, 82, chairman 


of the board of First National 
Bank, Newport News, Va., died on 
August 25. He joined the bank asa 
runner on his 18th birthday, October 
10, 1892, and was the bank’s fourth 
employee. 

Mr. PLUMMER had been president 
of the Virginia Bankers Association, 
A.B.A. state vice-president for Vir- 
ginia, and a member of the A.B.A. 
Executive Council. He was widely 
known in banking and as a civic 
leader 


ROLAND W. MAHOoOoD has been 
named vice-president and investment 
officer of National Bank of West- 
chester, New Rochelle. He was for- 
merly assistant secretary of the Ma- 
rine Midland Corporation. In the 
new position, he is trust investment 
officer. 


JAMES W. BLANCHARD, 44, is new 
president of the Columbus (Ga.) 
Bank and Trust Company, succeed- 
ing JACK J. PEASE who has been 
named vice-chairman of the board. 
Mr. BLANCHARD had been executive 
vice - president of Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Valdosta, 
Ga. 
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Walter Delaney G. Albert Lawton 


WALTER J. DELANEY, retired senior 
vice-president of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, has joined the Pull- 
man Banking Group, Chicago, as 
senior loan consultant for its three 
banks. MR. DELANEY retired last year 
from Continental after 37 years, 25 
of them as a senior vice-president. 


G. ALBERT LAWTON has_ been 
elected president of Bankers Secu- 
rity Life Insurance Society, New 
York. He succeeds ARTHUR J. 
Morris, founder-president, who con- 
tinues as chairman of the board. ~ 


FREDERICK C. THEIS, assistant sec- 
retary of Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, who began his banking 
career at the age of 14, has been 
honored by the bank and his associ- 
ates, on completion of 50 years of 
service. 


C. L. HARPER, president of the 
Sturgeon (Mo.) State Bank, has ac- 
cepted an appointment for the sec- 
ond year as chairman for Missouri 
banks in a fund-raising program on 
behalf of both the National and 
Missouri 4-H Club Foundations. 


RALPH L. WILLIAMS has retired 
as vice-president and treasurer of 
Society for Savings, Cleveland. He 
entered banking in Ohio in 1908, 
joined Society for Savings in 1942. 


The name of The Chase Bank, 
wholly owned foreign financing sub- 
sidiary of the CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK, New York, has been changed 
to the Chase International Invest- 
ment Corporation. 


CarL L. HASTY was elected cashier 
of Florida National Bank at Vero 
Beach. 


JoHN K. Rurr, president of the 
Randallstown (Md.) Bank since its 
inception in 1934, has been named 
chairman of the board. He is suc- 
ceeded as president by G. ROLD 
PRICE, 
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..ethere’s a much 
easier way... 


to bring them 


together.... 


INVENTORY + FIELD WAREHOUSING 
= ADDITIONAL WORKING CAPITAL 


This simple, but highly effective formula will 
put inventory to work as acceptable banking 
or credit collateral, whether it's ina yard... 
or shelves . . . or in tanks, on the premises of 
the borrower or the distributor. An inventory 
loan is often a solution to additional working 
capital problems. A call will bring a repre- 
sentative qualified to review any inventory 
situation. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


25 So. William St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSE OF 
NEW YORK. TERAWMAL WAREHOUSE CO. OPERATING OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 

Details of Execution. In order to 
effectuate a comprehensive internal 
control procedure, each officer and 
employee should prepare a state- 
ment of duties performed by him 
regularly and occasionally, with 
particular reference to the handling 
of transactions and the routing of 
entries through the bank. Flow 
charts may disclose that one indi- 
vidual is handling transactions from 
the receipt of funds to the entry on 
the books, a “most objectionable” 
procedure. 

This approach, says Mr. Good- 
man, is “just simply finding out who 
does what to whom, and why ... 
Or maybe who does not do that 
which should be done! 

“Some people may feel that by 
merely strolling over to the drink- 
ing fountain or the coke box, we can 
learn all we need to know about 
what is going on in the teller’s cage, 
the bookkeeping department, or the 
discount wicket. However, if we 
give those bright young clerks an 
opportunity to tell us how they 
handle transactions, they will do it 
and we may be able to spot a weak- 
ness we do not recognize as exist- 

In the absence of an established 
audit program, the chief executive 
officer can assume the responsibility 
of making periodic surveys to as- 
certain that internal control mea- 


sures are being effectively main- 
tained. 


Accounting 


Tue Federal Reserve has “a sort 
of unwritten rule” that changes in 
bank accounting practices and pro- 
cedures should not be requested for 
the convenience of bank examiners 
unless, of course, it is impossible 
for the examiner to make his exam- 
ination with existing records. How- 
ever, where changes in bank ac- 
counting practices and procedures 
will result in greater efficiency and 
savings to the bank, and at the 
same time to the examiner, then 
bank supervisors would encourage 
the making of suggestions to this 
end. 

Chart of Accounts. You might 
facilitate the work of your exam- 
iner and his assistants by furnish- 
ing to him at the opening of the 
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for bad debts. 


Reserve for Bad Debts 


Bans supervisors, said Mr. Goodman, have been pleased at the large 
number of banks which have adopted the reserve method of accounting 


“However, I view with alarm the practice of some banks—even cer- 
p 


tain very large institutions—which have adopted the practice of showing 
the reserve for bad debts, in advertising statements published in the 
newspapers (as distinguished from the required published statement), 
immediately below the capital accounts. 

“In my opinion, this is not a good accounting presentation because 
such tax-free reserves are presumed to be cushions against possible 
losses in the future and should be netted against, or shown as a deduc- 
tion from, the asset to which they relate, or shown as a memorandum 


item only. 


“There are likely to be red faces when substantial charges are made 
against such reserves and the public becomes aware of material changes 
in such reserves shown immediately below the capital accounts.” 


examination a copy of your chart 
of accounts in your general ledger 
records. 

Reports of Condition and Earn- 
ings. The examination report form 
used by the Federal Reserve has 
questions relating to whether re- 
ports submitted for the purpose of 
determining required reserves are 
properly prepared, whether the last 
report of condition was correct, and 
whether the last report of earnings 
and dividends was correct. It seems 
most important for banks to main- 
tain their working papers for the 
review of the examiner. 

Preparation of Schedule A on 
loans could be materially simplified 
if your bank would establish some 
coding system for its loans. 

In the statistical use of reports of 
condition, their value is lessened to 
the extent that bankers engage in 
window dressing their statements at 
expected call dates. Bank super- 
visors would hope that bank audi- 
tors and comptrollers would use 
their good influence to resist ag- 
gressively any tendency on the part 
of managements to engage in this 
practice. 


Pointers 


Heard at the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association summer School, 
Bucknell University: 


CREDIT STATEMENT ANALY- 
SIS. With loans now the most pre- 
dominant earning asset, quality be- 
comes extremely important. The keen 
credit analyst should realize that 


figures alone are not enough and 
that the true financial condition of 
borrowers can be ascertained only 
by personal contact, by visiting the 
borrower’s place of business, by mak- 
ing discreet inquiries, and by care- 
fully investigating items on the bal- 
ance sheet. Tools to help the banker 
in this task include ratio studies, 
pro forma balance sheets, cash flow 
charts.—HAROLD F.. STILL, JR., vice- 
president, Central- Penn National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


AUDIT AND CONTROL. This con- 
tinuing program should be partici- 
pated in by every member of the staff 
to protect himself and others. Bank- 
ers must know the types of fraud, the 
personnel and accounting controls. 
and basic audit controls which can 
be applied by the smaller bank rea- 
sonably.— CHARLES A. AGEMIAN, 
vice-president, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York. 


GETTING AND DEVELOPING 
PERSONNEL. This is a new major 
responsibility of management: di- 
rectors must understand what’s 
needed in their banks. Follow ap- 
praisal of the need by a realistic 
study of the personnel that can be 
developed into executive positions; 
the chances are your bank may 
not now have the available material. 
If so, add people with executive po- 
tential to the staff, then start an 
inside and outside training course.— 
GrorGE D. BUSHNELL, vice-president, 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago, at the directors’ 
seminar. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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In the time it takes to smoke a cigarette... 


LET US 
SHOW YOU 


The world’s finest 


standard typewriter 


with the world’s 


finest features! 


Made for typists by typewriter experts, the Smith-Corona Eighty-Eight reflects 
fully the 65 years of experience which have gone into its development. Call 
your local Smith-Corona representative for a short, dramatic demonstration. 


Clean, sleek and modern, 
faultless in performance. 
Each and every distinctive 
Smith-Corona feature brings 
you the fimest correspon- 
dence .. . faster and easier. 


Smith-Corona’s exclusive 
Page Gage tells you at a 
glance exactly how far you 
are from the bottom of 


your typed page. Saves you 
money and saves you time. 


Half Spacing, the easiest, 
simplest method of error 
control, permits the addi- 
tion or deletion of a letter 
in a word, and eliminates 
the need for total re-typing. 


Liveliest touch on the mar- 
ket, Smith-Corona’s exclu- 
sive Response-O-Matic Ac- 
tion can accommodate the 
needs of any typist. Result: 
faster, easier, tireless typing. 


SMITH-CORONA 88 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


Quickies 
Management Study. The Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association has dis- 
tributed to its membership a 110- 
page booklet, “Bank Management— 
Some Principles and Cases.’’ Pre- 
senting actual cases and problems 
of 17 banks in the state, it was 
prepared by Dr. John T. Masten, 
associate professor of economics, 
University of Kentucky. Included 
are job descriptions and organiza- 
tion chart material provided by 
Arthur W. Kincade, chairman and 
president of the Fourth National 

Bank in Wichita, Kan. 


Loans on Life Insurance. The 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago has published 
a 24-page manual describing briefly 
the procedures in making, servicing 
and liquidating a bank loan on life 
insurance policies. The author is 


Leigh R. Gignilliat, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of one of the bank’s 


At the Pennsylvania Bankers Association Summer School: | 
PBA President Q. Albert Johnson, vice-president and trea-' 
surer, Hamlin Bank & Trust Co., Smethport; Belden L.' 
Daniels, executive manager and secretary of the school; ' 
Director T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president, The Peoples National 
Bank of Norristown; and two international guests, H. L. D. 
Selvaratnum, and Amarasena Bankaranayake, Central Bank 


of Ceylon 


commercial loan divisions. Several Satay, = 
other bankers, as well as insurance 
men, assisted him. 


Account Numbers. Central Na- 3-digit code number in the upper 
tional Bank of Cleveland is using a_ right hand corner of personal checks. 


Over and above a loan officer's basic concern for 
proper protection against loss from accidental 
physical damage to the financed mobile home, is 
his need to preserve his bank's interests in the 
event of loss resulting from acts of dishonesty. 
Foremost answers this need by incorporating in 
its specialized mobile home policy a provision pro- 
tecting the mortgagee s chattel interest for the full 
time there is an outstanding balance on the mobile 
home. Vendor's Single Interest Coverage (V.S.I.) 
assures the loan officer full protection against loan 
impairment resulting from single-interest collision 
or upset, or that occasioned by conversion, em- 
bezzlement or ‘secretion of the mobile home. This 
includes of course, impairment that results from a 


purchaser's “forgetfulness” to make proper notifica- 
tion of sudden changes in location . . . as well as 
outright attempts to illegally escape the existing 
obligation. 

Speedy action in the event of such problems 
means even greater security for the mortgagee. And 
it is good to know that immediate service is avail- 
able on a nationwide basis . . . from strategically 
located Field Offices, the Bank Services Depart- 
ment, and Foremost’s own staff of claims experts 
who specialize exclusively in the mobile home field. 

Complete information on the many benefits of 
Foremost Protection is available by return mail 
. .. simply write us, wire or phone. 
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Only Friden offers 
this NATURAL WAY to 
add, subtract, and now— 

multiply too! 


- @ Patented Natural Way keyboard 
rests working fingers in action 


@ Visible Check window shows each 

item before it is printed or added 

(Friden Model ABY) ® Rapid multiplication with auto- 
matic step-over of multiplicand 


You’ll see when you touch it—Friden model ABY is far 


advanced over all other machines at or near its price! A 
complete adding-multiplying machine no office can afford e 
to be without. Plainly labeled control keys give direct 
“live” response. Totals and sub-totals obtained instantly 
with no extra strokes. Direct credit balance or minus 
total. Clear signal prints automatically. All negative 


amounts printed in red. Simplified ribbon and paper 


change. Ask your nearby Friden Man to show you Natural brings you an automatic office 


Way adding soon! Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., Subsidiary 


©Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California—sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 
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on top of Cincinnati Credit Unions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 

Yes, the Fifth Third Bank i t f thing i 
es, the fl HH ank Is on top of everything in of Mr. Austin’s and that it was made 
just when Mr. Austin was taking 
over as managing director can only 
SA a ‘ mean that this is the program of a 
teams of specialists is available on any problem. group within the new regime strong 
enough to put Mr. Austin in power 
Like hundreds of other banks, why don’t you rely and willing to announce its program, 


There Are Other Factions 


Other purposes are motivating 
other factions within the new re- 
gime. However, they have not yet 
emerged as clearly as that of the 
cooperative group. 

One clearly apparent new trait of 
the new group is an aggressive ex- 
pansionism. Only time will tell 
whether all the expansionist tenden- 
cies can be made to work within the 
confines of the cooperative faction. 

Here are some of the objectives 
recently announced: 

(1) CUNA has set itself a 5- 
year aim to increase membership 
from 11,000,000 to 30,000,000, to 
launch 7,500 new credit unions, to 
triple savings, and to increase loan 
services and income six to eight 
times. 

(2) The Michigan credit unions 
foresee a growth from a quarter 
billion in savings to “several bil- 
lions.” 

(3) Michigan credit union lead- 
ers have recently launched two 
countywide credit unions of retail 
gasoline dealers. Rep. Patman called 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


this thriving business center. Fast action . . 


on the complete correspondent facilities of . . . 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. ¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO © MA 1-5400—27 offices in Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
Member: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Stevens 


New York 22, New York 


Re Clark 117 South 17th Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
“Funny thing, Johnson, that you should 


IN 1928 8 So. Michigan Avenue 
F und, Inc. Chicago 3, Illinois 
walk in asking for a raise just as |! 
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Extend your facilities around the globe 


Offer your customers the complete service of 


the Midwest's oldest, largest Foreign Banking Dept. 


NCREASED travel and growing markets overseas are 
I making Foreign Banking an important service in 
cities and towns of all sizes. Through our facilities, 
correspondents of The First National Bank of Chicago 
can provide that service in a way that impresses regu- 
lar customers and wins new ones. The advantages of 
our Foreign Banking Department are readily available. 


Travelers letters of credit, commercial letters of 
credit and acceptances, fast foreign remittances, up-to- 
date credit information on foreign firms—these are 


a few of the valuable services our Foreign Department 
renders. Experienced officers make available to you 
the facilities of our vast network of correspondent 
banks abroad—a network that has grown steadily for 
90 years and extends into every corner of the globe. 


Foreign Banking is just one of the many services 
of The First. If you’d like to discuss the advantages 
of a correspondent relationship with us, write or wire 
us today. A man from The First will be happy to call 
on you at your convenience. 


) The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


the first a “pilot plant operation’”’ 
and praised credit unions for aiding 
small business. 

(4) The Credit Union Bridge 
lauds a credit union for making 87 
loans for investments in business— 
one as high as $33,000. 

(5) Another U. S. credit union 
organ proudly reports a Canadian 
credit union’s investment of $400,- 
000 in building a shopping center. 

(6) And a cooperative reports 
“several types of arrangements” for 
transferring accounts receivable 
from cooperatives to credit unions. 


The spirit demonstrated by these 
examples explains an otherwise 
strange reversal in credit union pol- 
icy. As late as January 1957 credit 
unions were willing to endorse a 
change in the Credit Union Act which 
would have limited the maximum size 
of secured loans. The movement re- 


Speed —Nationwide direct collection service via the Bank Wire and by ; 


Airmail. 


Acecuracy—Modern machinery and skilled personnel enables us to process 
all items with utmost accuracy and efficiency. 

Experience—We know the Southeast and have hundreds of bank and 
business contacts and friendships built up through 48 years experience. 


versed its stand at the meeting 
which elected Mr. Austin as man- 
aging director. Since then it has 
succeeded in killing the proposal. 
Federal credit unions remain free to 
make loans up to 10% of their un- 
impaired assets; for many larger 
credit unions that means the power 
to make single loans which may go 
into five, six, and even seven figures. 
This power is apparently necessary 
to carry out the new objectives. 


Present Status of Factions 


The cooperative wing suffered a 
severe setback at the May national 
meeting of CUNA. Powerful state 
leagues threatened to withhold 
funds from CUNA; the publication 
of some of the cooperative plans 
aroused fear in many delegates that 
business support was in danger. 
Jerry Voorhis, the executive direc- 
tor of the Cooperative League, was 
forced to the defensive and CUNA’S 
resignation from the League was 


Co-operation—Counsel on investments, credit information, purchase and 
sale of government and municipal bonds or help on your operational 


problems. 


DO YOU 
NEED- 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 


Get more out of ... 


BANKING 


. - at home! 


Reading BANK1N¢ at home is like 

looking in on a banker’s confer- 

ence without leaving your favorite 
armchair. $5.00 per year 


American Bankers Association 
12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


prevented only by a narrow margin, 

Yet the new regime holds the 
majority in the board and eizht out 
of 10 members of the exccutiye 
committee. It controls the nationg} 
headquarters. It has a_ vigorous 
managing director who is squarely 
in the cooperative camp. He has 
been given a staff from which aj 
opposition elements have been elim. 
inated. A representative of the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
has been added to the teaching staff 
of the School for Credit Union Per. 
sonnel. 

The men of the old regime hold 
CUNA Mutual. About 45% of the 
board of directors and two members 
of the executive committee are loyal 
to them. 

The balance of power apparently 
rests with those who have joined 
the cooperative faction in the coup 
to oust the old regime but who 
have not yet come forth with pro- 
grams of their own. 

The true power of the cooperative 
faction lies in its leadership and or- 
ganization and not in its numbers. 
Cooperative tendencies are dominant 
in only a handful of state Leagues. 
Moves toward establishing regional 
credit unions have been defeated in- 
side the credit union movement very 
recently. The majority of the policy- 
makers of the credit union move- 
ment do not appear to be friends of 
the cooperatives—but till now they 
have followed their lead as obedi- 
ently as if they were. 

If they remain united with the 
cooperative faction, we shall hear 
more about a cooperative banking 
system soon. The billion-odd dollars 
which credit unions have available 
in liquid assets and savings and 
loan shares are a prize worth fight- 
ing for. 


Despite the increase in the cost 
of living, the demand for it con- 
tinues. 


The man with $10 today never 
hesitates. He buys something on 
the instalment ‘plan that costs $500. 


The fellow who says there is noth- 
ing new in the world might try 
thinking. 


Many are smart enough to rise 


to the occasion, but few are smart 
enough to sit down. 
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OPERATORS are able to post records quickly and efficiently with Nationals. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM simplifies this bank’s accounting procedure. 


“Our @alional System 
repays its cost every 2” years... 


an annual return of 40% on our equipment investment !” 
—The First National Bank of Dickinson, Dickinson, North Dakota 


“We believe that banking success de- 
pends largely upon efficient account- 
ing equipment. That’s why we in- 
stalled a National System,” writes 
E. A. Nachtwey, President of the 
First National Bank of Dickinson. 
“We find that Nationals have in- 
creased our efficiency, thereby making 
important savings for us in time and 
money! 

“Our National System has greatly 
simplified our accounting procedure. 
It posts all records quickly at mini- 
mum costs. Most important of all, 
our National System gives us printed 


records of all transactions. These 
records, providing complete audit in- 
formation, establish sound control 
over all funds entrusted to us. 

“Our National System pays for 
itself every 214 years through savings 
in operating costs. This is an annual 
return of 40% on our original invest- 
ment! In our opinion, an investment 
of this.nature is worth the considera- 
tion of any banker.” 


President of the First National Bank of Dickinson 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Dickinson, Dickinson, N. D. 


Your bank, too, can benefit from the in- 
creased economy and efficiency made pos- 
sible by a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves over and over again. For com- 
plete information, call your nearby Na- 
tional representative. He’s 

listed in the yellow pages 

of your phone book. a 
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railroads 
use Peoples First 


banking services 


in Pittsburgh 


Railroad transportation plays a 
vital role in America’s prosperity. 
More freight tonnage moves out 
of Pittsburgh than from any other 
industrial section of the world. 

Peoples First serves some of the 
nation’s largest railroads, just as 
we serve nearly every other type 
of industry and business. As your 
Pittsburgh correspondent, our ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge 
of this market and its industries 
can be of great benefit to you. 

For information on the com- 
plete correspondent services we 
offer, write for a free copy of our 
new booklet, ‘‘Correspondent 
Service in Pittsburgh.” 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.I.C. 


President Welman 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 
collaboration with the Association’s 
Department of Bank Personnel Ad- 
ministration. This committee is pre- 
paring a series of manuals. 


Not Enough Time 


A lack of time is one of Joe’s 
problems, and no wonder. Here’s 
what he says on that point: “The 
biggest single handicap of small bank 
management is lack of time. We have 
entirely too much to do and are find- 


ing it increasingly difficult to handle 
_ the day-by-day routine management 
| problems, give the thoughtful and 


considerate attention necessary to 
the tremendously increased loans and 
the enlarged and constantly emerg- 
ing new operational problems and 
opportunities, and to fulfill our du- 
ties and obligations to our communi- 
ties.” 

Before we get away from the sub- 
ject of education, how does President 
Welman propose to achieve closer 
relations with educators, especially 


in fields identified with business and | 
banking? One way would be to see 
that a certain number of deans and | 


professors of business schools are 
invited to such A.B.A. meetings as 


the conferences on commercial, in- | 


stalment, and agricultural credit. Not 
only invite them, says Joe, but see 


that they are properly taken care of | 


and given an opportunity to express 
themselves. He would keep a record 


of these guests, and maintain con- | 
tact with them to the end that in | 
several years there would be built up | 
a key group of educators who knew, | 
from first-hand contacts, the men | 


and management problems of the 
banking world. 


State associations would be en- | 
couraged to do the same, thus spread- | 
ing those contacts ever more widely, | 


with inevitable benefit to the recruit- 
ment programs of banks. 


Others’ Opinions 


Sometimes we get a better view by 
standing back and looking in the 
mirror of other people’s opinions. 


Here are two comments which ap- | 


peared in Bank News when Joe’s 


name came up for the vice-presi- | 


dency, the first one by his minister, 
Dr. S. E. Stringham of the First 
Methodist Church: “J. C. Welman is 
well known to me. I consider him a 
man of sterling character, highly re- 


“We like its compactness 
and efficiency,” says Mr. 
W. A. Canary of Footville 
State Bank, Footville, Wis. “I can certainly 
recommend it to any one who is consider. 
ing the purchase of a Money Changer, as 
I know it will satisfy them as it has us.” 


You'll like the way the Coinmaster delivers 
exact change instantly by pressing only one 
or two keys. Speeds up customer service, 
reduces chance of error. 


Sturdy aluminum, grey hammertone finish, 
Roll out or Bank cup delivery. Parts and work- 
manship guaranteed. $245.plus tax_ 


Manufacturers of famous MP-Jr. 44 
Other coin-changers from f 
$54. Ask your dealer— 


Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 
Dept. B-10, 4000 Long Beach Avenue 
Los Angeles 58, California 


BANKING 


is the 

magazine 

for you. 

Here's why... 


BANKING delivers an average 
of 80 pages of vital editorial 
matter per issue. It offers a 
broader editorial menu, satis- 
fying varied interests of an 
active and influential audience. 
Cost is low . . . 16 issues for $5. 


DO YOU NEED- 


imitation leather or plastic 
commercial passbooks and 
pocket check cases 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BANKING 
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ded by men and women in all 
walks of life, He is an active lay 
worker, and never fails to respond 
when the call of duty comes to him. 
He has been a trustee of our church 
for more than 10 years.” 

The next voice you hear will be 
his secretary’s, Mrs. Frances Horn- 
beck: ‘I’ve never known a boss who 
was so interested in his employees’ 
welfare. He has definite ideas on how 
he wants things done, but if you 
make a mistake he is very under- 
standing. He tries to make his em- 
ployees happy and to offer them 
security. I’ve been here five years, 
and during that time, at least, no 
one has left the bank to take an- 
other job.” 


Forward Look in Operations 


On his bank’s anniversary bro- 
chure, issued in 1950 and called A 
Half Century of Constructive Ser- 
vice, he used one caption, “A For- 
ward Look,” on a statement of bank 
policy several years before a well 
known auto maker adopted this as 
an advertising slogan. 

Evidence of this kind of thinking 
abounds in his career. He had an 
“outside man” for farm loans 13 
years ago when the subject was first 
being discussed. 

His bank was one of the first in 
that part of the country to use micro- 
filming of checks. It was one of the 
first to make FHA loans and now 
handles real estate paper of all kinds. 

Joe has been making consumer 
loans since 1939 and made GI loans 
from the time they were first author- 
ized. 

He makes many soil and water con- 
servation loans on an unguaranteed 
basis and under the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

He installed one of the first drive- 
in services in that area. 

The Bank of Kennett offers all ser- 
vices except a trust department. It 
has 4,500 checking accounts, 600 
savings accounts, 200 certificates of 
deposit, and 4,000 loan accounts. His 
credit files contain current informa- 
tion on 10,000 persons residing in the 
bank’s business territory. 

He believes in having the most up- 
to-date equipment a bank can afford. 
He says: “On the operations side 
of our banks, we have seen many 
changes and many improvements in 
recent years. Many banks have made 
much progress in utilizing modern 
machines, methods, and procedures; 
but there is an ever-increasing avail- 
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what every 
businessman 
should know... 


BEFORE SETTING UP OPERATIONS IN 


CANADA 


Every year more and more American firms 
are establishing—or expanding—operations 
in Canada. And while it is just as simple to 
do business in Canada as in the United 
States, certain differences—of vital concern 
to the businessman—do exist. 


The Business Development Department 
of The Royal Bank of Canada—organized to 
provide assistance to businessmen—has just 
issued a revised edition of “Carrying on 
Business in Canada”, a factual memo- 
randum which serves as an excellent guide 
to any individual or concern planning to 
establish a business in Canada. 

For example, under TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 
you will find how a Limited Liability Company 
may be incorporated under a Federal or Pro- 
vincial charter as a Private Company as distinct 
from a Public Company ... A section is devoted 


to BRANCHES OF FOREIGN CORPORATIONS... and SOLE PROPRIETORSHIPS AND PART- 
NERSHIPS. The chapter on TAXATION (Income and other business taxes) covers 


Federal and Provincial Corporation Taxes, Corporate Distributions, Special 


Corpora- 


tions which are afforded special treatment under the Income Tax Act. Also Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Workman’s Compensation ... Personal Income Taxes... Suc- 
cession Duties . .. and other pertinent information. 

Anyone planning to do business in Canada will find this book of much 
practical help. For a free copy—without cost or obligation—fill out and 
mail the coupon today. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
New York Agency — 
68 William St., N. Y. 5, 


Canada’s Largest Bank 


Business Development Department 
The Royal Bank of Canada— 
Head Office 

360 St. James St. West 

Montreal, Canada. 


Please send me a copy of ‘Carrying On Business 
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IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 
INFORMATION 
on COLOMBIA 


zx K 


U.S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being 
established to tap Colombia’s abundant markets. 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 
bia‘s rich soil. 


* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly 
foreign trade relations between the U. S. and 
Colombia. 


All this means that more and more banks are looking long and 
carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information 
supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our 
43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our ‘! offices located in every important commercial 
market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Copital peid-up $21,269,887.50 — Peses Colombians. 
Legal reserves $21,591 ,898.60 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves $13,141,357.41 — Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
a Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


RANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). Buga, 
BOGOTA (7), Bucaramanga, Cali (3), Cartagena, Cartago, Ctcuta, 
El Banco, Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin 
(4), Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, 

Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S) 
New York Representative — Henry ees. 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 6, 


New Accounts Easy to get 


Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 
see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 

* accounts tomorrow. 
Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 
of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 
Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 


Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168 K West 25th Street ° Cleveland 13, Ohio 


ability of assistance of this sort ang 
a constant need for utilizing it.” 


Services to Banking as a Whole 


The best way to picture the careers 
of Joe Welman outside of his bank 
is to list some of his major activities, 


In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion: 

A.B.A. vice-president for Missouri, 
1934/35 and 1935/36. 

Member, Committee on Agencies 
in Competition with Banks, 1943/44. 

Member, Country Bank Operations 
Commission, 1949/50 to 1955/56.. 

State vice-president for Missouri, 
State Bank Division, 1950/51. 

Member, Section 5219 Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation, 1951/52 and 1952/53.° 

Member, Executive Council, 1951/- 
52 to 1955/56. 

Member, Federal Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1952/53 and 1953/54. 

Member, A.I.B. Textbook Commit- 
tee, 1954/55 and 1955/56. 

Member, Check Mechanization 
Committee of the Bank Management 
Commission, 1954/55 and 1955/56. 

Chairman, Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission, 1954/55 and 
1955 /56. 

Member, Credit Policy Commis- 
sion, 1955/56. 

Member, Employee Training Com- 
mittee, 1956. 


Missouri Bankers Association 


Secretary, Group VI, 1932. 

Chairman, Group VI, 1933. 

Member, County Organization 
Committee, 1932-1935. 

Member and chairman, Committee 
on Study of Adequacy of Banking 
Service in Missouri, 1936-1939. 

Member, Committee on Study of 
Banking Developments in Missouri, 
1937-1939. 

Member, Committee on Consumer 
Credit, 1940. 

Member, Bank Management Com- 
mittee, 1941-1943. 

Chairman, Bank Management 
Committee, 1941. 

Member, Committee on Taxation, 
1946. 

President, 1948/49. 

Vice-president, 1947. 

Chairman, Committee on Taxation, 
1949-1952. 

Member, Committee on Legislation, 
1950-1955. 

Member, Council of Administra- 
tion, 1933, 1948-1951. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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Mr. Employer 


lel this tree booklet 
help you 


Reduce Employee 


Turnover 


All business corporations, partnerships and sole proprietorships face the 
very real problem of finding new and continuing ways to reduce costly executive 
turn-over. The Case of the STAY and GO DOLLAR explains how an em- 
ployer at no out-of-pocket cost to himself can give his key employees a very 
valuable fringe benefit. And best of all—the STAY and GO DOLLAR plan 
does not present any tax problems to either the employer or the employee. 

Featuring Acacia Mutual’s exciting new policy—“The Executive”—this plan 
presents a completely new idea in business life insurance. With its revolution- 
ary annual increase in death benefits right up to age 65, “The Executive” offers 


businessmen the most modern insurance coverage available today. 


For your free booklet, write on your firm letterhead to: 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


home office: 
51 Louisiana Avenue, N. W. 
Washington I, D. C. 
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Has appeared on numerous MBA 
panels and programs. 


In His Community: 

Member, Kennett Lions Club for 
25 years. Former president. 

Former president, Kennett Busi- 
ness and Professional Association. 

Former member and secretary, 
Kennett Board of Education. 

Former president, Dunklin County 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

Former Coordinator, Kennett Ci- 
vilian Defense Organization. 

Former director, Missouri State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Regional chairman, U.S. War Bond 
Committee during early part of 
World War II. 

One of the founders and a director 
of Kennett Housing Corporation, 
founded after World War II to re- 
lieve the housing shortage. 

Director, Kennett Development 
Corporation. 

Director, Kennett Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Director, Dunklin County Com- 
press and Warehouse Company. 

Secretary - treasurer, Baker - Wel- 
man Insurance Agency, Inc. 

Trustee, Shelton Estates. 

Trustee, Claud Stillman Estate. 


Member, American Legion. 

Member, Kennett Country Club. 

Member, Dunklin County Sports- 
men’s Association. 

Member, Masonic Lodge. 

Member and trustee, Kennett Meth- 
odist Church. 

Member, Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program Committee, 
Region X. 

Chairman, Trust Committee, and 
member of official board, Southeast 
Missouri Area Boy Scout Council. 


The Welman Family 


This “‘career” of the new president 
might well come first and not last 
in this little story. 

In 1930 Joe Welman married the 
former Berniece Oakes, a native of 
Kennett, an accomplished musician. 

William, the elder son, now 26, 
graduated from the University of 
Missouri in 1953 with a degree in 
Business and Public Administration. 
He was in the Army for about two 
years and was released with the 
rank of first lieutenant. He married 
Alice Spencer of St. Louis about a 
year ago and is now in his final year 
in law school at the University of 
Missouri. The Welmans’ first grand- 
child, Cynthia Ann, was born to 
William and Alice on last August 30. 

The second son, Joseph C., Jr., 23 


years old, attended the University of 
Missouri for two and a half years, 
then served in the Army. He finisheg 
at the University of Missouri and is 
now a student at the Wharton School 
in Philadelphia. Both sons were 
honor students with exceptional rec- 
ords of academic and extracurric:-~ 
achievements. 

Joe’s biography is an inspiring 
story of how to work hard and have 
a wonderful time. 

Joe was born in Johnston City, 
Til., in 1908. When he was very young 
the family moved to Morley, Mo., and 
in 1922 moved to Kennett, where 
Joe graduated from high school in 
1923. 

While in school he worked for the 
railroad and for the Bragg City 
Bank as a stenographer. He had 
studied bookkeeping and stenography 
in high school. 

In 1925 he went to work for W. 
F. Shelton, Jr., president of the Bank 
of Kennett, as a stenographer. Mr. 
Shelton died in December 1929, and 
a month later at the age of 21 Joe 
was elected cashier and director of 
the bank. Ten years later at the age 
of 31 he became president. 

With the exception of two years 
with the Navy in World War II as 
lieutenant (j.g.), he has been with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 


TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 


A broad selection for bank investing 


During the past ten years alone, as sole underwriter or as manager or co- 


manager of underwriting accounts, we have purchased more than 1,500 tax- 


exempt issues totaling close to $7 billions. 


Through our extensive marketing activity, we make available to banks an 


exceptional diversity of tax-exempt obligations. Send without obligation for 


our latest offering list. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 « 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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For 
banks 
“planning 
to serve 


drive-up 

and 

walk-up 
customers... 


DIEBOLD INTRODUCES THE Ney Lok 


FOR “BANKING ON THE GO!” 


For bankers interested in providing drive-up and walk-up banking serv- 

ices, Diebold offers almost unlimited installation ideas as well as entirely 

new concepts in the function of equipment. For example: 

For Drive-Up Banking: 

® Flush, bay and saw-tooth designs. 

© How to use turntables in crowded areas. 

> Hi-Fi communication. 

® Weather-tight deal drawer can be extended to greater distances for curb- 
shy drivers . . . retracted from any position. 


For Walk-Up Banking: 

® King-size writing shelf with shadow-proof lighting, opened and closed 
from inside. 

© Equipped with pens and forms like a lobby desk. 

® Hi-Fi communication. 

® Inside of deal drawer visible to customer and teller at all times. 


The unmatched experience gained by Diebold in making thousands of 
successful installations has been assembled in Motor Banking, the most 
authoritative treatise published on the subject. Send for your copy today. 
Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Diebold, Incorporated 


915 Mulberry Rd., S. E. * Canton 2, Ohio 
Please send a copy of your book, MOTOR BANKING, and full details about your: 
00 Drive-Up Windows Walk-Up Windows 


INCORPORATED 
Canton 2, Ohio 
Manufacturers of 


the world’s finest banking equipment. 
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At YOUR Service... 
07 Years of Correspondent Service 


In Southern California 


CITIZENS NATIONAL 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


HEAD OFFICE: 5TH & SPRING STREETS 
Convenient Branch Offices in the Greater Los Angeles Area 


Member Federal Reserve System - Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MY DANA 
FIRST 
BANK 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Bank or MontTREAL 


New York--64 Wall Street San Francigco--333 California Stieet 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA e RESOURCES EXCEED $2,700,000,000 
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the bank ever since. He attencied the 
School for Military Government at 
the University of Virginia and stud. 
ied Japanese language at the Univer. 
sity of Chicago. 

In the winter of 1945-46 he served 
as an officer of the Military Govern. 
ment in Korea, and this is what the 
military governor, General Lerch, 
had to say in a letter to Joe: ‘In the 
performance of your duty as Milj- 
tary Governor of Suwon District, 
Kyung-gi Provincial Government, 
from 25 October 1945 to 25 January 
1946, you displayed outstanding 
ability in the organization and opera- 
tion of Military Government. The pro- 
cedure that you worked out for sur- 
vey of public funds in banks has 
proved very valuable in recovering 
public monies that might have been 
misappropriated. In the absence of 
an Industries Officer for your Com- 
pany, and faced with lack of qualified 
technical and administrative person- 
nel, shortages of materials, and de- 
moralized laborers, your work in 
opening and obtaining comparatively 
high production from critical plants 
fully demonstrates your outstanding 
ability. Your work is a credit to the 
United States Military Government 
in Korea.” 

His father died some time ago. His 
mother, Mrs. Phronia Whittemore, 
lives in San Bernardino, Calif. A 
brother, Clyde, is now vice-president 
of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont. A sister, Mrs. R. 
B. Snow, lives in Ferguson, Mo. 


Information, Information, 
Information 


Joe Welman comes to the presi- 
dency of the Association at a time 
when problems of unusual impor- 
tance face the banking business. He 
brings to the high office an earnest 
determination to help banks find the 
right answers. 

“What every banker should have,” 
he said recently, “is an answer book 
ox directory of some kind telling him 
where he can get help and the solu- 
tions to a hundred common prob- 
lems.” 

Such a guide is already being pre- 
pared. It is called Answers to 1001 
Bank Problems and will appear al- 
nually. It is basically an index to the 
thousands of items appearing in 
BANKING, including, of course, ref 
erence to all the published material 
of the Association. —W.R.K. 
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you were} 


making a 


grand slam 


last 


night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 
4,500 cash items 


If you’re particularly adroit at bridge (and 
discarded correctly), you might have played 
and made this seven hearts bid in about 
nine minutes. 


In the nine minutes you were pleasing your 
partner, we were pleasing our correspond- 
ent banks by processing over 4,500 cash 
items. Such speed and volume at the 
Continental Illinois means many of their 


checks mailed to us in the afternoon become 
available funds the following morning. 


This valuable service by our night staff has 
won the Continental Illinois hundreds of 
enthusiastic correspondents from coast-to- 
coast. If you would like to enjoy such im- 
portant advantages, too, call on us any- 
time—or we'll be glad to discuss it with you 
in your office. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SERVING 


all types of 


FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Licensed in all 48 States, 
D:C. and Hawaii with 
Regional Service Offices 
Coast to Coast 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


233rd 
Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared, 
payable October 15, 1957, to share- 
holders of record Sept. 6, 1957. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., August 19, 1957 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 
the 4% rate might be tops for any 
Government obligation and some- 
thing to be bought and held. 

It could be that the Reserve au- 
thorities are right and that the 
coming months will see a renewal 
of the inflationary pressures, but it 
does not necessarily follow that this 
would mean a further increase in 
what the Treasury paid for its money, 
whether new or for refunding. Tem- 
porarily there might be a squeeze 
and some price declines in the mar- 
ket but, on the whole, there does 
not seem to be undue risk in acquir- 
ing the longer-term Government is- 
sues at present levels. 

It is also safe to say that were the 
policies of the monetary authorities 
to show a change in the direction of 
somewhat easier money as an offset 
to some evidence of downturn in 
business volume, then some funds 


might become available for the pur- 
chase of the longer Governments. In 
that case price improvement could 
be quite sharp. The worst may be 
over. 


Nearing the Debt Limit 


Rumor has it that the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—Mr. Anderson 
—has more or less agreed with Sena- 
tor Byrd that the Treasury will make 
every effort not to ask Congress for 
an extension of the debt limit above 
$275 - billion until Congress meets 
again in January. 

Apparently the Treasury is hoping 
to slow down its payments. That is, 
money which has been appropriated 
by Congress will not be drawn upon 
—spent—any faster than absolutely 
necessary. 

We shall see what we shall see. But 
it. looks as though the general fund 
might be pretty drastically attenu- 
ated before Congress meets again. 

Who put the Treasury in the hole 
anyway? Wasn’t it Congress? 


Marketable Maturities: December 1957 Through 
November 1958* 


(in millions of dollars) 


Maturity 
date 


Security 
(issue date) 


| 


| amount 


Estimated Ownership 


Fed. Reserve 
and U.S. | 
Govt. | 
investment 
accounts! 


Total 


Com- 
mercial | 
banks | Other 


out- 


standing 
8/31/57 


Special bills, certificates, notes and bonds: 
1957: 
Dec. 1 
1958: 
Feb. 14 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
Aug. 1 
Oct. 1 


244% Bond (6/2/41) 


2%% Note (12/1/55) 
234% Bond (7/1/52) 


Total, other than callable 
Callable bonds: 
1958: 
Mar. 15 | 214% Bond (2/1/44) 
Mar. 15 | 234% Bond (3/1/52) 


Office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
Analysis Staff, Debt Division 


234% Bond (6/15/38)?.......... 
4% Certificate (8/1/57)..........| 
| 14% Exchange Note (10/1/53). . 


354% Certificate (8/1/57)........| 
334% Certificate (2/15/57).......| 
114% Exchange Note (4/1/53). . .| 


Special Bill (8/21/57)............ 
34%% Certificate (5/1/57)... ..... 


| 


47,019 


9,971 


10,851 | 
1,449 | 

383 | 
1,751 
2,351 
4,392 
4,245 | 

919 | 
10,586 | 

121 | 


2,880 | 
475 


37 
343 


380 3,355 | 1,001 


| 51,765 | 


| 15,440 | 14,866 


September 6, 1957 


21,459 


* Exclusive of regular weekly bills and tax anticipation securities. 


1 Partially estimated. 
° Partially tax exempt. Callable June 15, 1958. 
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7,991 650 | 1,330 
5,700 2,130 | 3,021 
40 | 565 | 844 
| 180 203 
— | 1,250; 501 
114 | 880 | 1,357 
392 | 1,580 | 2,420 
92 
6,823 | 1,605| 2,158 
IA | | | | | 
| 21,079 |-:12,085 | 13,855 
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a savings accounting machine!” 
‘It’s a commercial bookkeeping machine!”’ 
‘It’s a general ledger accounting machine!”’ 


a loan accounting machine!” 


It’s the all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic 


4 specialized accounting machines in 1 


The all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine is everything 
you could possibly ask of four specialized accounting machines—all rolled Wissen there's 
into one fast-moving taskmaster that cuts your work volume down to size. banking 


Turn the all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic loose on all your major account- there’s 
ing functions and see. It switches from job to job at the flick of a knob, 

through the magic of the exclusive sensing panel. And it’s so easy to use— 3 
automatically makes so many operator decisions—that an operator who has Burroughs 
never seen it quickly becomes expert. $ 


Why not watch the all-purpose Sensimatic go to town! Call our nearest 
branch office today for a complete demonstration. Or write direct to “Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. ene 
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IT’S EFFICIENCY 
WITH THE 
MODERN LOOK! 


Time-savers on the desk top...and with the 
modern look you want! Everybody approves 
when you select desk top equipment designed 
by the Bert M. Morris Co. They're matched in 
color, style, and utility! 

Include this modern desk top equipment in 
your office planning. Available from the Bert 
M. Morris Co. is a 1957 Catalog to help you 
plan wisely. Write for it! 


ESSENTIALS IN EVERY OFFICE 


MORRIS SAFE-T-SET 

Beauty with efficiency —large ink supply can’t 
leak, won't spill, is easy to fill 

MORRIS MEMO HOLDERS 

Holds standard memo paper. Available with 
ball point pen attached. 

MORRIS PHONE REST 

Frees both hands. Fits all phones—either 
shoulder. 

MORRIS TRAYS—LETTER & LEGAL 

Easy access with rear suspension. Stacks to any 
height 

MORRISHARP ELECTRIC 

PENCIL SHARPENER 

Fast, self-starting. Cutting stops when desired 
point is obtained—choice of medium, fine, 
extra-fine. 

MORRIS ASH TRAY 

HE-MAN size... Perfect for sales meetings... 
removable glass liner...matches newest style 
in steel office furniture. 


BERT M. ORRIS CO. 


8651 WEST THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIFORNIA 
In New York: 381 Fourth Avenue 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec 


° 
e 
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Some PR Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


(e) Meet with officers of the Improvement Associa- 
tion, find out objections and reconcile them if possible. 


Your position: As public relations officer for your bank, 
what solution, or combination of solutions, do you ree- 
ommend ? 


Solutions Chosen 


1. The Case of the $3,500,000 Yacht Harbor: In this 
case the bank made the loan and within 60 days was 
engaged in violent political controversy. Officers of 
the bank were subpoenaed to appear before the city 
council. Payments were stopped on the loan. In the 
end, payments were resumed, but the bank suffered a 
very disheartening experience. 

. The Case of the Veterans Airline: The bank chose 
plan “C” and loaned the money to the oil company, 
providing technical service and guidance in extending 
the instalment credit. Results were poor. As everyone 
expected, the freight line was a failure and it was 
necessary to take possession of the airplanes. The 
oil company pleaded ignorance and insisted that the 
bank do the work. Result? Several stories appeared 
in the paper presenting the bank in a very unfavorable 
light. 

. The Case of the Industrial Burglary: The bank took 
the risk and sent the man. Officials of the firm were 
relieved to place the problem in the hands of some 
one known to have faced similar problems before. 
The newsmen recognized a familiar figure who prom- 
ised not to send them back to their respective editors 
empty-handed. The basic facts were assembled, the 
industrialists were sold on the necessity for coopera- 
tion with the press, and proper photographs and 
interviews were granted. The stories as printed had 
few errors, were not unfriendly, and the relationship 
between the bank and its important client was 
strengthened. 

The Case of the Tunnel Job: The public relations 
man recommended plan “C,” and the bank sustained 
him over the objections of the operating officers, who 
claimed that the newspaper publicity would encourage 
others to attempt similar jobs. Within a few months 
their forecast came true. Two other attempts were 
made along similar lines. The public relations officer 
suffered a considerable loss of prestige as a result. 

5. The Case of the Bombproof Shelter: The bank chose 
to meet with officers of the Improvement Association, 
plus making a limited number of calls on house- 
holders. Concessions had to be made. Hours during 
which trucks could move through the residential 
area were restricted. Landscaping maintenance was 
guaranteed. Good luck played a part when the 
community needed a ball park for Little League 
games. The bank found room for it on its property. 
The shelter was built, community good-feeling was 
retained and the extra cost of construction was not 
excessive. 
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TAKE A LONG LOOK AHEAD 


when you decide upon the vault entrance for your new, forecasting the pattern of equipment which will match 
modern bank, and your natural choice will be Herring: tomorrow’s bank architecture. 


*Marvin’s “Fi tellation”’. 
a Here, and here alone, you will find electro-hydraulic 


Here, and here alone, you will find the straight-line push-button control, a floor-level entrance that obso- 
look—characteristic of modern design—applied to a letes the foot bridge, and new, added protection for 
vault entrance of dramatic, unequalled beauty, truly the combination lock and timelock against attack. 


NEW BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


Profusely illustrated in full color. Embodies 
complete specifications and detailed dimen- 


Hite EPPING HALL - MARVIN SAFE COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
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New! EIGHTH EDITION of 


Montgomery's 
AUDITING 


Indispensable for 
everyone who works 
with or depends on 
financial statements 


Bankers, investors, aH 
who utilize auditors’ ser- 
vices will find more prac- 
tical help than ever in this 
up-to-the-minute revision 
of the famous standard 
guide to auditing policy, 
practice, and procedures. 


UNEQUALLED AUTHORITY! 
8th Edition gives A-to-Z guidance on 
every phase of analyzing and in- 
terpreting the balance sheet, income 
statement, and special financial re- 
ports. Offers top-caliber policy ad- 
vice based on the authors’ cumula- 
tive experience as members of a 
foremost firm of certified public ac- 
countants. Reflects impact on audit- 
ing of today’s business conditions, 
rising price levels, legislation, rul- 
ings of accounting societies and gov- 
ernment agencies. 


By NORMAN J. LENHART, CPA 
PHILIP L. DEFLIESE, CPA 
Partners of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


FINGER-TIP GUIDANCE! In- 
dexes at the beginning of each chap- 
ter help you pinpoint the informa- 
tion you want. Time-saving 4-way 
approach presents each major ac- 
count in terms of accounting princi- 
ples, internal control, auditing pro- 
cedures, and statement presentation. 
Includes detailed key of SEC Ac- 
counting Procedure, Internal Control 
Questionnaires, 60-Page Index. 770 
Pages. $10.00 
Other RONALD BOOKS by Partners of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


Montgomery's Federal Taxes—3éth Ed. 
By Bardes, Mahon, McCullough, 
Richardson 

S E C Accounting Practice and Pro- 
cedure. By Rappaport 

Retail Merchandise Accounting—2nd Ed. 
By Bell 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT and 
COLLECTION PRACTICE 


WATROUS H. IRONS. Revised and rewrit- 
ten by UGLAS H. BELLEMORE. New! 
Reflects current practice and legal require- 
ments underlying sound credit and collec- 
tion practice. Complete guidance on con- 
sumer, foreign trade, mercantile instalment 
credit. 2nd Ed.110 ills., tables; 784 pp. $6.75 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANKING 


WILLIAM S. SHATERIAN. Today’s prac- 
tices of. banks, exporters, and importers in 
financing export-import operations. Includes 
instruments used by both merchants and 


banks; illustrates over 40 useful documents. 
2nd Ed. 508 pp. $6.50 


Clip ad, 
d. (Postage 
hen 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


| Donald MacDougall. St. 


| By W. M. Scammell. 


New Books 


DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL, FI- 
NANCIAL AND LEGAL TERMS. By Rob- 
ert Herbst. Thali Publishers Ltd., 
Lucerne, Switzerland (Central Book 
Company, Inc., New York). 1,150 
pp. $22.50. This English-German- 
French dictionary was more than 20 
years in the making. Each key word 
is reproduced “in the maximum num- 
ber of its most important and fre- 
quent combinations and with precise 
differentiation and definition of its 
possible meanings.” In the combina- 
tions the key word is successively 
given with nouns, adjectives and 
verbs, the majority in alphabetical 
groups which are separated from 
each other. The meanings of identical 
terms or combinations are clearly 
marked by symbols and short ex- 
planations. The entire work is tri- 
lingual: first the English word, then 
the German, then the French. 


THE WORLD DOLLAR PROBLEM. By 
Martin’s 
Press, Inc., New York. 622 pp. $12.50. 
A study in international economies 
by a Fellow of Nuffield College, Ox- 
ford, who in the light of the last half 
century’s experience looks at the 
prospects for the next 20 years. 


CONSUMER CREDIT INSURANCE. By 
Daniel P. Kedzie. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Ill. 212 pp. $5. This 
book, sponsored by the Consumer 
Credit Insurance Association, con- 


| siders consumer credit life, and ac- 

| cident and health insurance. 

| offered as the first book dealing 
solely with the svbject. 


It is 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY POLICY. 
St. Martin’s 
Press, Inc., New York. 402 pp. $8. 
An assessment of experiments in in- 
ternational monetary cooperation 


| since the Bretton Woods Conference 


of 1944. 


Pamphlets 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE 14 IM- 
PORTANT RATIos. By Roy A. Foulke. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York. 
79 pp. Mr. Foulke, vice-president of 
the credit reporting agency, provides 
ratio yardsticks widely used in the 
analysis of balance sheets and in- 
come statements. Included are 78 
lines of manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and retailing. 


SPEED UP 
COMECTIONS 


THRIFTY 
TO MAIL 


units in one. Outgoing Envelope, 
Rasiest Notice and Return Envelope. 


CURTISEE MAILERS are delivered fold- 
ed and sealed, ready for addressing. 


@ You save collating, folding and seal- 
ing time. 


@ The handy Return Envelope invites 
immediate action. 


@ Can be mailed at low third-class 
postage rates. 


LOOO Gu. 


150 VANDERBILT AVE. © WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send kit of CURTISEE MAILERS 
for collecting delinquent payments. 


NAME 
BANK 


ADDRESS 
Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 
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Credit Customers go where 


they are served and secured— 


90% want the peace of mind that comes 
with Credit Life and H & A coverage. That’s 
why we suggest you examine your present 
programs. 


Payment protection through Central National’s 
Protective Plan offers you many advantages. 


It is a profit builder. There is no medical ex- 
amination required. There is no disruption of 
your present routine. It enables you to meet 
competition, and it creates confidence with 
your customers. It enables you to avoid re- 
possession, and it reduces loses as a result of 
past due accounts. It eliminates the necessity 


C E N T ke Al N ATI 0 N Al of legal collection procedure where failure to 


eep up payments is caused by sickness, acci- 


H N S U R A N CE C 0 M PA & i i S dent or death. You will find that it promotes 


Central National Building customer relations, and it has appealing human 
Omaha, Nebraska interest features. 


Behind these points there is a story which adds 
up to continued growth. 


If you are thinking about the future, write or 
call Central National today. 


October 1957 


Your continued 4 
is a compelling reason to be alert for 
new and bettex#ways of securing your 
4 
share of thé’consumer credit market. 
— 
ONN. 
ING 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


Laboratories 


The Board of Direc- 
tors has declared the 
following quarterly 
dividends, payable 
October 1, 1957, to 
stockholders of record 
September 5, 1957. 

e 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock. 

e $1.00 a share on Pre- 
ferred Stock. 


CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


August 21, 1957 / North Chicago, Illinois 


precision-made 
machine and 
hand posting 
passbooks 


Samples and 
Prices on Request 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 


People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance pol- 
icy to help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your 
family. 


You handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation. 
No one will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it today 
with your name, address and age to 
Old American Insurance Co., 1 West 
9th, Dept. L-1043M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


October 1957 


Abbott Laboratories 

Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company .... 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company... . 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 

American Appraisal Company, The 

American Bridge Company 

American Express Company 

Ameriean Security & Trust Company 
American Sign & Indicator Corporation 


American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence 
Division 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 


Bank Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America 1 


Bankers Trust 
BANKING 


Bank of Tokyo, Ltd., The 
Bergenfield Press 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
Burroughs Corporation 


Celotex Corporation, The 

Central National Insurance Companies 
Central-Penn National Bank 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 
CheckMaster, Inc. 

Christmas Club a Corporation 


Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 


Celumbia-Geneva Steel Company 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. .......... 
Consolidated Western Steel Company 


Continental-Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 


Credit Life Agency 

Credit Life Insurance Company, The 
Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Datamatic Corporation 

Delbridge Calculating Systems. Inc. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Diebold, Inceorperated 


Educational Thrift Service, Inc. .......... 114 


Electrofile Division—Johnson Fare Box 
Company 
Exline, Inc., William 


Federal Life & Casualty Company 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 126 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The... 132 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 

First City National Bank of Houston 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Atlanta, The 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 

eo National City Bank of New York, 


First Western Bank & Trust Company... . 
Fish Service Corporation 

Foremost Insurance Company 

Friden Calculating Machine Company, Inc..131 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. ......... 140 
Hammermill Paper Company 


Hanover Bank, The 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
Home Insurance Company, The 


Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd., The 
Insurance Company of North America.... 11) 


International Business Machines 
Corporation Cover Il 


Irving Trust Company 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lathem Time Recorder Company, Inc. 
LeFebure Corporation 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 

Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane .... 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 

Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd., The 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Ine. 115 
Morris Company, Bert M. 

Mosler Safe Company, The 


National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank of Cleveland 

National Homes Corporation 

National Tube Company 

New York Terminal Warehouse Company .. 


Niagara Manufacturing & Distributing 


Company Cover Ill 


Oil Well Supply Company 
Old American Insurance Company 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company .... 


Patented Plastics, Inc. 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust 


Radio Enginecring Company 
Rand McNally & Company 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 


Ronald Press Company 
Royal Bank of Canada. 


School Thrift, Inc. 

Seudder, Stevens & Clark, Inc. 

Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 98 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 

Studley, Shupert Trust Investment Council 86 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Company 
Tension Envelope Corperation 
ThriftiCheck Service Corperation 


Union Pacific Railroad 

Union Supply Company 

United Film Service, Inc. 

United Fruit Company 

United States Bronze Sign Company, 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 85 

United States Steel Corperation of New 
Jersey 

United States Steel Expert Company 

United States Steel Products Company 

United States Steel Supply Company 

Universal Atlas Cement Company 
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LEADING BANKER TELLS... 


“Why we felt our first 9 Mosler Drive-In 


Windows still weren’t enough...’ 


Elwood F. Kirkman, President of The Boardwalk National 
Bank, Atlantic City, checks the firm’s 10th Mosler Drive-In 
Window, recently installed at its Downtown Branch. 


MOSCER 


The Moslér Safe Company Since 1848 
World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults 


October 1957 


1."This is Number 10... or Number 18, counting our 8 
Mosler Walk-Up Windows. Why so many for 7 offices? 
It helps business, tremendously. Simple as that. We’ve 
found that people go out of their way to enjoy modern 
banking conveniences, and our customers especially like 
the Mosler features: the window’s open, friendly look, the 
fact that it’s low enough for the new model cars.” 


2."And our tellers like the extra large counter space, the me- 
chanical dependability of the deposit unit, the fact that it’s 
wind-resistant and hasaclear-view lidthat keeps the money 
alwaysinthecustomer’ssight. The fine speaker system makes 
voices sound natural, too. Our first few Mosler Drive-Ins 
made sucha hit we’ve just kept on adding more and more.” 


For more reasons why the Mosler Picture Window is 
America’s finest, send coupon for free brochure today ... 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, Dept. B-251 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me your new full-color brochure outlining all the features of 
Mosler Picture Windows for Drive-In Banking. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


incentive and the free enterprise system. Senator Byrd 
of Virginia, a powerful influence in this effort, believes 
that the only way to cut down governmental spending 
is to cut the source of funds. 


Automobiles 


The automobile industry is showing more inclina- 
tion to face the facts of life. The favorite guess for the 
year is still 6,000,000 units, but the manufacturers 
know they will have a job to sell that many. There is 
no sign that the task will be lightened by easier lend- 
ing terms, and many banks are moving in the direction 
of tightening up. 

In most large cities and hundreds of smaller ones 
the number of cars on the main streets has reached a 
saturation point. Congestion has become intolerable. 
It takes more time to find a place to park than to buy 
a loaf of bread, and a drive in the country is a bumper- 
to-bumper experience, with no scenery but the rear 
license of the car ahead. Certainly, it is futile to expect 
auto sales to skyrocket in the face of inadequate roads 
and chaotic traffic conditions. 


Housing 


As we approach the 60s the postwar baby crop will 
reach marriageable age and family formation will in- 
crease. The growing population, now 171,000,000, is a 
tremendous expansionary force influencing every area 
of production, particularly housing. While home build- 
ing and related fields will not get a real stimulus for 
several years, modernization and replacements of old 


WANTED! 


MEN WITH ABILITY 


Perplexed 
Employer 


CARMACK IN THK CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


structures are providing much activity and there jg 
room for more. 


Textiles 


Another lame duck, the textile industry, is stiil have 
ing trouble adjusting itself to the new synthetic fiberg 


substituting for wool, cotton, and jute. This is the nor- 
mal functioning of progress which has been the pat 
tern of all industries in all ages. ‘e 


Overcapacity, the result of billions in capital invests 


ment in recent years, invites a slow-down. Specific 
examples are aluminum, steel, copper, pulp, paper, and 
This is certainly one thing the stock 


automobiles. 
market has been trying to tell us, although another 
factor has been the abnormal relationship between 
stock and bond yields. 


Foreign Outlook 


In addition to the inflationary debacle that threatens 
many leading countries, a constant source of anxiety 


is the deliberately enigmatic course of Kremlin policy, 


Words are supposed to be a means of communication, 
but Russia uses them more often to conceal thoughts, 
If she were consistently truthful or false there vor 
be no problem. 

Certainly words are cheaper than guided miseilal 


long distance bombers, and nuclear weapons, espe 


cially if they accomplish the same purpose of scaring 
us out of our normal wits. It is probably better to 


believe them when they claim important achievements, 


although the whole of history proves that the Russians 
never had the ability to handle an intricate mechanical 
problem efficiently. In controlling a country like 
Czechoslovakia, of course, they have access to some of 
Europe’s best mechanical and technical brains. 


The Middle East 


There are ominous rumblings in Syria. All reports 
indicate a large build-up of Soviet force in the area. 
Trouble in the Middle East could change the business 
picture instantly. We are directly concerned. Having 
managed to maneuver our principal allies, Britain and 
France, out of the picture at the time of the Suez crisis, 
we stepped in, and there is not much evidence that we 
would have help from our allies if we started to reap 
the whirlwind. There are quite a few Russian warships 
reported in the Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile the London disarmament talks reached a 
dead end with Russia refusing our open sky suggestion. 
The assumption was that she did not want us to learn 
what she had, but the more logically Russian explana- 
tion is that she does not want us to discover how much 
she does not have. 

The common market idea, first started in Europe, 
gained ground lately in Latin America. 

Leading Western Hemisphere nations met in Buenos 
Aires to discuss integration of markets on some basis. 
They also considered the establishment of an inter- 
American bank, although the United States is not ready 
to go along with such a project. The others feel they 
should try something of the sort as well as a plan for 
joint development of nuclear energy plans. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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ITURE FROM 


NItAGARA'S “WONDERFUL WORL 


OF: BEING" 


Executive Chair Cushion 


For use on 


ean again 


Leisure Lounge 
chair with 
Massage mot 


models, 4 sizes 


Glide-Out Sofa 


ably reclined for 


3 bu 


Gesk char 


st 
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or 


sitting 


seat pulls out level for sleep 


ing. 2 Cyclo-Massage motors 


A bold new idea from 


-.. FURNITURE TO HELP THE EXECUTIVE 
REST AND RELAX, AT HOME OR OFFICE 


Into this busy world, where the need to relax 
becomes a matter of importance, Niagara in- 
troduces this new line of furniture designed for 
beauty and better health. You’d never guess, to 
look, that each contains medically-researched, 
medically-tested Niagara Cyclo-Massage mo- 
tors. Beneath their beautiful “skins,” each piece 
isidentical in operation to the Niagara physio- 
therapy equipment built for use in hospitals, 
clinics and athletic training rooms. 

You get a wonderful sense of well-being from 
Niagara. Try it . . . during the day, or when- 
ever tension mounts. Just sit down, ease back, 


THESE PROMINENT MEN USE NIAGARA 


John S. Hewitt (left), President 
of Ananist Co., and George A. 
Beck, Executive Vice President 
of the SHEAFFER PEN Co., find 
Niagara helps them relax and 
ease tension during the day. 


set the controls. Then ride off to Niagara’s 
“wonderful world of well-being.” As the 
motors purr, the delightful action passes 
throughout your body. It feels like thousands 
of tiny fingers reaching deep DEEP down to 
gently, gently massage the tired fibers of your 
body. Tension and fatigue fade away . . . sore 
backs, sore legs are forgotten . . . problems are, 
too. You relax as you never have before. 

You owe it to yourself, and to your family, 
to try Niagara. See for yourself how pleasant 
it can be to be LIVING in Niagara’s ‘“wonder- 
ful world of well being.” 


Levk fot the Niagatan. 


CYCLOPAD® HEAT-MASSAGE | 
SET contains heat-massage | 
pad and hand unit to help 

relieve pains of. arthritis, | 


NIAGARA’S PATENTED 3-WAY ACTION is 
unique . . . combines horizontal, vertical 
and circular motions to create a soothing, 
pleasant, highly beneficial massage action. 


NIAGARA 
Dept. B-107, Adamsville, Pa. 


Send complete details of Niagara's 
Furniture 


living 


rheumatism. Can be used | Name 


all over body. 


| Address___ = 


In Canada: Monarch Massage, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontaric 
1° 1957 Niagara Therapy Mfg. Corp. 
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“You know, I never quite believed your refund story bef: 


*“ ABOUT 3 o’clock one afternoon,” 
Ray Reese, Manager of our Cin- 
cinnati office, relates, “I got a call 
from a man who was on his way 
from northern Michigan to Florida. 
Said he’d lost his American Express 
Travelers Cheques and would arrive 
in Cincinnati sometime after five. 
Would the office be open? Don’t 
worry, I told him, we'll wait. When 
the customer arrived, we made the 
refund in a matter of minutes. That 
was when the customer said: “You 
know, I never quite believed your 


immediate refund story when I saw 
it in the ads—but I sure do now!’” 

Needless to say, Ray Reese had 
made another friend for American 
Express—but then nothing could be 
more natural for a man with diplo- 
macy in his background. Before com- 
ing to American Express, Ray had 
several overseas posts with the State 
Department Foreign Service. 

The Ray Reeses of American Ex- 
press are men of parts. Through 402 
offices around the world, they can 
help you arrange prompt, courteous, 


banking service. for any of ur gy. 
tomers—in a strange country strange 
language, either before they eave or 
while they’re traveling. 

They know languages, ustoms, 
and people everywhere in imately, 
They provide a welcoming s nile and 
a helping hand in everything from 
hotel reservations and customs clear. 
ance to arranging for baby sitters! 

In short, these men of American 
Express provide your customers with 
home-town service away from home, 
just about everywhere under the sun! 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


Raymond E. Reese, District Manager, American Express, Cincinnati 
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